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FOREWORD 


Dr. Bharatan* Kumarappa has, in his 
pages on ‘ ^‘Villagism ’ * , a new word 
coined by him, furnished the lay reader 
and the village worker, not conversant 
with"bo'©fcs . on econom-ics, a comparative 
and historical study of the modern 
movements known as Capitalism and 
Socialism, not excluding Marxism and 
Communism, and has earnestly, and I 
think convincingly shown, amongst other 
reasons advanced by him, that the past 
nwo wars of our generati®n have proved 
the ucter bankruptcy of such economic 
orders. Incidentally, the wars seem 
to me to have proved the bankruptcy of 
war, meaning in forcible and naked 
language violence, which is not less 
because it is organised by states 
reputed to be civilized. Whether non- 
violence ' will effectively replace 
violence for keeping the peace of the 
world remains to be seen. Certain it is 
that mankind, if it continues along its 
mad career of exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, must rush to annihilation 
foretold in all religions. Dr. Bharatan 
Kumarappa shows that- “Villagism” as 
it is being attempted in India, based 
as it is on truth and non-violence, is 
well calculated to avert the doom. If 
the reader is interested in the life- 
saving process, he must turn to the 
instructive pages written by Dr. 
Bharatan Kumarappa during his recent 
imprisonment. 


Poona* 



'* Men iukve seen the <>£ today’s crviBsatioziL 

'Which is based ... on eoonomica and politics and its 
oonseqaenfe militarism. Men have been losing their 
freedom and their humanity in order to fit them- 
selves for vast mechanical organisations. So the 
next civilisation, it ia hoped, will be based not 
merely upon economic and political competition and 
exploitai-lon bat ^on world-wide social co-operation , 
upon siiirifcual ide^’ls of leciprocity, and not upon 
economic ideals of efficiency ... These human beings 
who have been boasiral of their power* and 
aggressive in their exploitation, who have lost faith 
in the real meaning of the te^ chirg of their Master 
that the meek shall inherit the earth, will be 
defeated in the next generation of life. It is the 
same thing that happened in the ancient days, in 
the prehistoric times, to those giert monsters like 
the mammoths and dinosaurs. They have lost their 
inheritance of the earth. They had the gigantic 
muscles for mighty efforts but they had to give up 
to creatures^ who were much ieebler in their muscles 
and whp took up much less space with their 
dimensionB. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
in Personality, pp. 182-4 



PREFACE 


The um of thu book is to show for what exactly the 
movement for khadi (handspun, hand woven "cloth) and village 
industries stands. I have called it Villagismi as in contrast with 
Capitalism which centres round capital^ and Socialism round society 
and its needs, this movement centres round the village and its 
welfare. It seeks to build the economic life of the country by 
developing strong, self-reliant village units, the members of which 
will be bound together mutual obligations and will co-operate 
with each other to make the unit prosperous and self-sa£ioient for 
all their essential needs. In the book, I have for the sake of* 
oonvenienoe spoken of the nnit under this new economy as the 
village. But this is not to be understood too literally. The unit 
may be, if necessary, even a group of adjacent villages. 

If Socialism seeks for the prosperity of a whole nation in the 
mass, Villagi^^m aims at the development of the smallest village unit 
and through it at the development of every member of it, even the 
very lowest and the least. If the tendency under Capitalism and 
under Socialism is towards greater and greater centralisation, this 
village movement distinguishes itself by turning away as far os pos- 
sible from centralisation and looking to decentralisation as the chief 
means of developing the individual. It was therefore necessary to 
consider Capitalism and Socialism in order to show why this new 
economy is being proposed as against them. A chapter has been 
devoted to Imperialism, Fascism and Nazism which are the forms in 
which Capitalism has found expression in our day. 

As this book has been written chiefly for village workers'ladd 
other young men and women anxious to understand the main 
principles underlying this movement, it has seemed best to assume 
no knowledge of economic problems on the part of the reader, 
to include a description of what may be regarded as well-known 
facts, and to explain terms ordinarily in use in connection with 
the topics discussed. For the same reason in Chapter IV in the 
section entitled Village Economy in the Making, an attempt has 
been made chiefly to guide the village worker in his task keeping 



in nund tlie liimted lesonrccb available to him, rather ihan to 
suggest x>Uti8 which can be put into eflect only by the Government 
which is DiU cot in om hands. Bhxrther, recommendations fiom 
the point oi view of this new village economy, as to what the 
Goveinment may do to icvive eopnomio hie in om villages, hare 
been made in the Bepo/t oj the Ind Arid Sun^y Comimnee of tJii 
(rovernment of the Genital i^rotnit^s a 4 Berat, Paits 1 and II, and 
A Plan for the Economic Deulopnient of the Nortfi Weet Franhei 
Province by J. 0 Kmnarajjp * (obtainable from the a. i. v. i. a., 
'Wardha), and The Gandhtan Ptap by S. N. Agarwal, Padma Publi- 
cations, Bombay. Header? jnterested in this side ol the subject 
may turo to them with profit. 

The philosophy undeilymg Inn. village 'iiovement has tound 
practical exijression in the wotk ol ihe All - India Spmners* 
Association which deals wi+h lem’ produf'tnn in villages, the 
work of the All - India VxAags mdustiiC^. Association which 
oonceims itiself with some ot the oinci zuaiT^ Milage industiies, 
and that of the Hindostam Taiimi Sangh v\mch is concerned 
with education based on vuUge crafts i>etailed information 
about those Assooiatxons may e had irom i leu Head^ttarters at 
Wardha C.P. 

Amongst books which will be found useful for obtaining a 
knowledge of the pixnciples drscussed heio are The Economics 
of Khadis said Cent pe^ ierd Swaleshi (bouh coUeetions m the 
main of Gandhi]i*8 Cwixich s in. nis joumals, the Y oung India and 
the Hariftm), to be had iiom the N^vajivcn, Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad; and Why the oillage uiovennent ? by J. 0. Humarappa, 
obtainable from the A. i. v. i, a., Waidha, 0. P. 

I am thankful to Gandhiji lor his foreword and to my fellow 
pohtical prisoners in jail, especially Sri Vmoba Bhave, Sri Kaka 
Kalelkar and Sn H, V, Kamrt, who helped me with their criticisms 
and suggestions. 

This book was wiitten in 1M4, but could not be published then 
owing to my being m detention. Since my release in 1W6, 1 have 
touched it up in a few places to make the matter up to date. 
But essentially it remains as written in 1944, 


May, 194B 


BHARATAN EUMARAWA 
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CAPITALISM 

Definition : — It -will autB.<« for our purposes to defiue 
Capitalism an economif' arrangement, where production and 
distribution of goods is carried on by individuals or groups of 
individuals, who use their stock of accumulated wealth for 
making more wealth for themselves. Two things are therefore 
essential for Capitalism — private capital and private profit. 

1. Its Operation : 

{]) Ceniraliaation : — The way Capitalism operates is bv 
means of huge sums of money, which it invests on machinery 
and raw materials) to produce on such a large scale that the 
coats of production being spread over a great number of goods, 
it can sell the articles much cheaper than if they were proilufcd 
on a smaller .scaIc. The larger the enl (. piise, it can compete 
more successfully and sell cheaper than its rivals. So the 
tendency is always towards further and further expansion of 
busmess. tiW today enterpme baa become so huge that It is 
practically impossible for any one man to be its sole proj^rietor, 
however fabulously wealthy he may he, and it is passing moro 
and more into the hand.H of combines, trusts, corporations^ 
and cartels, wiiich are powerful amalgamations of firms, 
which through such amalgamation gain control of well nigh 
the whole trade in than partienjar line in the country and 
even in the whole world, Thi<. is ttic same as saying that 
the movement under Capitalism is towards greater and greater 
centralisation, that is, toward.s bringing under some one 
central control what would otherwise have been disjointed 
efforts of independent producers. These several producers 
cease to exht, and their place is taken by a central body which 
then monopolises the entire production for itself. 

(2) Capital : — Such centralised industry of course requires 
large capiial. So money or credit, and enormous amounts of 
it are absolutely essential for its working. Those who can 
lend this money, gr financiers, as thig money-lender class is 
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called, thrtS come to exercise a very powerful influence over 
industry, as they can kill it by withholding money or help it 
by supplying the money when needed. Those who have little 
or no capital, on the other hand, have to wind up their business 
and become paid servants of large monied interests. The 
financiers fatten and live in luxury. Their only occupation ia 
to lend money and make fabulous profits. 

(5) Machinery : — As production becomes concentrated in 
one place, and aims to meet a coimtry-ivids if not world-wide 
demand, all the processes of manufacture of an article are 
studied with a view to increasing speed and efficiency, and 
various devices and machinery are iji vented for the purpose. 
As the machinery used for production thus becomes huge and 
complicated beyond measure, it is impossible for any one to 
enter on the task of production without such machinery, 
which is of course beyond the means of the average individual. 
Therefore, just as finance gets accumulated in the hands of n 
few who cbntrol industry, so also the tools of production 
leave the hands' of innumerable craftsmen and become 
centralised in the mammoth machines of the factory. 

Enormous expenditure on such machinery requires that 
production should be increased as much as possible, as it would 
be altogether uneconomical to spend much money on machi- 
nery and to produce only a few goods. And when production 
is therefoi'e increased without limit, a large percentage of the 
income from the industry lias to be spent on finding and 
maintaining markets, and on middlemen, freight, packing and 
- advertisements as well as on high replacement costs, buildings 
and interest. 

(4) Labour ; — Because of all this heavy expenditure, wages 
are cut down to the minimum, by giving rhe labourers as iou' 
a w'age as possible, or by reducing the number of workmen, or 
by replacing ifien by women and children who are content witli 
lower wages. The result ii that men become une/nployed for 
this as w^ell as other reasons. With growing unemployment 
labour becomes cheap and the capitalist's bargaining power 
increases, and labour is bought and sold like any commodity in 
the open market in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand, i. e., wage ia fixed, not' in accordance with what the 
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labourer requires for his maintenance but purely in the light of 
what he is prepared to take if he is not to starve. 

(5) Organiefltion : — Large-scale enterprise of course implies 
a network of organisation — organisation for finance,' for raw 
materials, for production and for marketing.' • When industry 
is ill the hands ot' innumerable producers, each manages his 
own affairs independently and there is little need for organisa* 
tion. But when it is concentrated in one centre, capital has to 
be raised for it from various quarters, raw materials gathered 
from the four corners of the eartJi, hundreds of people 
employed at tlie various stages of production, and the goods 
transported and distributed all over the world for sale. 
Tiidustry thus ceases to be the cuort of individuals here and 
there working unconnected with each otiier, and becomes the 
effort of a whole group of people functioning as an organised 
unit. Capitalism has thus brought about powerful organisa- 
tions embracing in some eases the whole globe. And organisa- 
tion means, of course, centralised control, so that all the activi- 
ties connected with it are managed and directed by a small 
body at the centre. 

Westerners uro said to have a genins for organisation which 
probably means nothing more than that, owing to their 
economic system which has necessitated such intense centralisa- 
tion. they have become used to acting as parts of a group 
rather than as individuals. When they are faced with a 
problem they, therefore, see it as something that has to be 
tackled by the group, and consequently in an organised manner. 
It is not that such a capacity is peculiar to them, for the caste 
system which survives in our country till today is a witness 
to the marvellous power of our ancestors for organisation 
and to our capacity for highly controlled group activity. It 
is only that our industrial system not having developed 
along centralised lines as in the West, wo do not so readily 
combine in work as Westerners do. 

2. The Merits of Capitalism : 

(A) In respect of principles on which it is based : 

(I) Incentive provuhd by splf-inUresi i — Its chief merit* 
lies in the fact that under this system the individual does hi? 
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best ta make his enterprise a success. He is bound to do his 
utmost for it, as it Ls after all his euterprise and he expects to 
reap for himself the full benefit fronf It. Self-interest being 
one of the stro/igest motiv'es in human life, T^hen it is 
harnessed to production, as it is under Capitalism, it makes 
production -v'ery efficient. A man who works for his own proiit, 
say, for example, a weaver who weaves and sells hia own cloth, 
is not apt to sit idle at every available opportunity or be 
indifferent about design or quality of weaving, aa a weaver 
who is paid by the day. The former tries to increase hia 
output, improve his design, texture, etc,, in order thus to 
increase his earnings, while the man who is paid by the day 
requires to be constantly watched if he is to work properly. 
There has, therefore, to be externa! force in the form of a fore- 
man or supervisor to make the latter work. And even then 
there is little incentive for him to do his best and turn out 
work of good quality. Therefore, production for private pro- 
fit would seem to be cheaper and more efficient than production 
where thq individual does not expect to gain anj’thing for 
himself from his work more th.in the stipulated daily wage. 
In so far as Capitalism is established on this fundamental fact, 
it is based on a sound and irrefutable characteristic of human 
behaviour as we know it loday. 

{2) Comptiiiioo- : — Secondly, under Capitalism, competi- 
tion plays a very important in keeping production up to 
the* mark in regard to quaUty of output, speed, cheapness 
and such like. If, for example, the nratches supplied by a 
factory are not as good or as cheap aa those of anotlier, 
soon the iuefficient match factory will liave to wind up its 
business, as no one will want to buy its matches. So firms 
compete with each other to produce the best they can and 
sell as cheap as possible. The^ cannot sell cheap unless they 
do everything possible to improve their machinery and 
technique, and cut down all unnecessary expenditure. Thus 
production under Capitalism tends, Ixscause of comi)etitiou, to 
become economic and efficient, 

^ (3) Freedom : — Thirdly, there is scope in Capitalisjn for 

an individual or a group ot individuals with capacity to start, 
organise and run large enterprises. They are t^eir owq 
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masters and are free to carry on tlieir business according to 
their own lights. This ia one of the most attractive features 
of this s3'-Rtom that the iudividnaVs freedom to work at what- 
ever he chooses is recognised and made central. After all, of 
what use is it if an individual has all this \iorld*s riches and 
yet has no freedom to think and act for himself ? Under the 
capitalist system where there is scope for initiative and 
cntei’xjrise, any one with caxiacity thu'^ encouraged to put 
his ability to effective use. 

(B) I}L iC6X><ci of ila Ackievemenia : 

('apitalism Jia^. indeed, wilJi ihe help of science and - 
teclmical knowledge, transformed the world within the last 
century and a half. Amongst iJie \arioas things we enjoy 
today — olectiic lights, radio, boots papci'b, cinemas, cars, buses, 
trams, railways, stcamshixia, aeroplanes, cycles, cloths, silks, 
woollens, carpels, shoes, furniture, cooking utensils, crockery, 
spoons, cutlery, toys, toJot aidicles, niedioines, hardware, 
grains, spices, fruits and drinks — for which of these do wo not 
depend on capilalistic cnteixnip*e ? i 'apitalism has made 
jKihbibJe for the modern man a thousand conveniences un- 
known to an earlier age and a -\ ariety of v^oods gathered from 
the four corners of tlie earth, not procurable then even by 
kings. Taking our own villagoj s, for example, think of the 
choice they now have when they go sliox>ping, say, to buy 
shirtsj or saris. Could the ]joou then buy cloth of suclfffne 
texture, colour and dosigu, and in such a variety as today, 
when cloth is im|}ortod from various parts of the country and' 
of the world, representing ingenious attempts of manufacturers 
to be original and to patch tlie fancy of the buyer ? In this 
lespeot, Caijitalism has indeed enriched the world in a variety 
of ways inconceivable to people of an earlier day. 

((7) In respect of the Virtues it engenders : 

(i) Team spirit : — Such organised work has brought 
ceitaiu virtues to the foreground, lor instance, team-spirit or 
a desire to see one’s group win whatever the cost to oneself, 

'* Tiiu merits closcnbed iicic midoi* (li) & (C) are not ]>ceuliar to 
Capitalism but belong to it ab a luattoc oi fact only because o£ largo-bCaLo 
production, which is possible also under Communism or Sooialism* 
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keeping together as a gronp through thick and thin, alid not 
letting do's™ one’s colleagues come what may. It has for this 
reason been said that England’s battles were won on the 
plrying fields of Eton. PeoT>le who have been trained from 
childhood to work together as a team are likely to know how 
to cooperate with others in later life. And in such unity, of 
course, there is strength. Indeed, one of the secrets of British 
success is precisely that, more especially in times of crisis, 
everybody forgets his differences and plunges headlong to- 
gether unqaestioningly, allowing himself to be led by, the leader 
in whatever is to be done. 

(5) Di' fciplirte : — If the group is to -work thus 

as one man, it means that the members composing it must be 
well disciplined. The indindual must curb his own desires 
in the interests of the group. He must obey orders implicitly. 
But this cannot be without discipline. So such discqjline -with 
its corollary, respect for rule and order, luia been a striking 
characteristic of capitalistic civilisation. 

One of the criticisms levelled against us is that we are 
undisciplined and tend to' pull each his own way. That is 
because our industrial order not being of the centralised type, 
there was no occasion till now for our combining together for 
work. Our artisans produced on an individualistic or decentralised 
basis, and that being so, there was little or no need for 
disciplined, organised activity, and therefore for method, order 
or rule. When, however, work is carried on in a centralised 
maimer, as in Capitalism, everything' has to be done syste- 
matically according to a i^rcscribed pattern ; otherwise there 
will be chaos and confusion. So, along with tlisciplino, Capitalism 
has developed a certain orderly way of life and conduct — a 
certain love for methodical and systematic behaviour. 

(3) Punctuality An a direct result of this has developed 
a sense of punctuality, an idea of working to time. It rises 
essentially out of an ecoi^omio order which necessitates a large 
number of people together. Such a system woidd 

break down if peopjf^ did riot mmmfiUi and start together at 
the pre.scjJbcd "wn/iot affbH, as under an individu- 
alistic 01 ' order, to do their work or 

stop when th^^fovts, plays an important role 
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and punctuality becomes a necessary virtu'^. The leisurely 
ways of our people are due to our not being sufficiently 
industrialised. 

(4) Inlerde;pe7idence : — ^As under a capitalist economy 
industry" becomes highly specialised, each aspect of it being 
attended to b 3 ^ a separate bod 3 ’^ of individuals — ^raw material 
producers, financiers, engineers, factory managers, clerks, 
labourers, shippers, raUwaymen, agents, advertisers, salesmen, 
shop-keepers and consumers— it has tended lO emphasise man’s 
dependence on his fellow men, and Llui not merel}'" withiu the 
limits of a nation but embracing the whole woiid. The villager 
0 ‘ our country is tied up with the doings of jicople in Britain, 
O-ermany, America, Japan and other parts of the world. His 
law mateiials control the prosperity of the peoples of other 
countries, and, in return, he depends on them for their manu- 
factured goods. Prices of commodities in Australia, Egypt 
or Canada, immediately influence prices in India, and a slight 
drop in the value of the pound or the dollar afiPeots millions 
of people m our country, bringing them ruin, or leading them 
to prosperity. This interdependence of the i^ooples of the world, 
their being brought close together, and being bound up with 
each other has been one of the achievements of Capitalism 
M hi<fh 13 essentially international in its working. Philosophers 
and religious teachers had taught that the world was one 
family, but the capitall.'^t order has established this truth as a 
matter of every day life, at least in tbb economic realm. 

3. The Evils of Capitalism ^ 

(A) General : 

Inirodiiclo) y : — Huch ao there is that is attractive and 
praisewoi'th}'’ in Capitalism, there is also a great deal in it that 
must make us pause and consider. In the last century, when 
it was in its youth, it dazzled the world by its achieve- 
ments. It based itself on the liberty of the individual, 
an idea which moved vast crowds to the guillotine at" the time 
of the French Revolution. Making the liberty of the individual 
the rock-bottom of the economic order, it brought 'about 
such amazing results, that it won its way into the hearts 
of all. But with the turn of the century, was not wdl. 
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keeping together as a group through thick and thin, and not 
letting downone*s colleagues come what may. It has for this 
reason been said that England’s beiLles were won on the 
pitying fields of Eton. People who have been trained from 
childhood to work together as a team are likely to know how 
to cooperate with other.s in later life. And in such unity, of 
course, there is strength. Indeed, one of the secrets of British 
success is precdsel}^ that, more especially in times of crisis, 
everybod3’' forgets hia differonces and- plunges headlong to- 
gether unquestioningly, allowing himself to be led by . the leader 
in whatever ia to be done. 

(r?) D'iJ^clpline and orde3 > : — If the group is to work thus 
as one man, it means that the members composing it must be 
well disciplined. The individual mnst curb Ms own desires 
in the interests of the group. He must obey orders implicitly. 
But this cannot be without discipline. So such discipline with 
its corollary, respect for rule and order, has been a striking 
characteristic of capitalistic civilisadon. 

One of the criticisms levelled against us is that we are 
rindisciplined and tend to pull each his own way. That is 
because our industrial order not being of the centralised type, 
there was no occasion till now for our combining together for 
work. Our artisans produced on an individualistic or decentralised 
basis, and that being so, there was little or no need for 
disciplined, organised activity, and therefore for method, order 
or rule. When, however, work is carried on in a centralised 
manner, as in Capitalism, eveiything* has to be done syste- 
matically according to a prescribed pattern ; otherwise there 
will be chaos and confusion. So, along with discipline, Capitalism 
has developed a certain orderly way of life and conduct — a 
certain love for methodical and systematic behaviour. 

(3) PunctuaUiy : — As a direct result of this has developed 
a sense of punctuality, an idea of working to time. It rises 
ossentially out of an economic order which necessitates - a large 
number of people working together. Such a system would 
break down if people did not assemble and start together at 
the prescribed time. They cannot afford, as under an individu- 
alistic. or decentralised economic order, to do their work or 
stop when they wish. Time, therefore, plays an important role 
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and punctuality becomes a neoeseary virttP'. The leisurely 
ways of our people are due to our not being sufficiently 
industrialised. 

(4) Interdependence : — As under a capitalist economy 
industry becomes highly sj^ecialised, each aspect of it being 
attended to by a sopai-ate body of individuals — raw material 
producers, financiers, engineers, factory managers, clerks, 
labourers, shippers, railwaymen, agenU, advortisors, salesmen, 
shop-keepers and consumers — -it has tended to ein 2 >hasise inan*s 
dependence on liis fellowmen, and that not merel,y within tlio 
limits of a nation but embracing the whole world. The viHager 
o ‘ our country is tied ujp with the doings of i>eople in Britain, 
Crcnnany, America, Japan and other parts of the world. His 
raw mateiials conirol the i>rospcrity of the peoples of other 
countries, and, in return, he depends on them for their manu- 
factured goods. Prices of commodities in Australia, Egypt 
or Canada, immediately influence prices in India, and a slight 
drop ill the value of the pound or the dollar affects milliong 
of peo£ile in our country, bringing them ruin, or leading them 
to prosperity. This interdependence of the peoples of the world, 
their being bi ought close together, and being bound up with 
each other has been one of the achievements of Capitalism 
V hi<ph IS essentially international in its working, PhilosopJiers 
and religious teachers had taught that the world was one 
family, but the capibaliot order has established this truth as a 
matter of every day life, at least in the economic realm. t 

3. The Evils of Capitalism ^ 

{A) General : 

Iniroducio) y : — Muchas there is that is attractive and 
praiseworthy in Capitalism, there is also a great deal in it that 
must make us pause and consider. In the last century, when 
it was in its youth, it dazzled the world by its achieve- 
ments. It based itself on the liberty of the individual, 
an idea which moved vast crowds to the guillotine at' the time 
of the French Revolution. Making the liberty of the individual 
the rock-bottom of the economic order, it brought about 
such amazing results, that it won its way into the hearts 
of all. But with the turn of the century, all was not well 
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Already Capitalism liad overshot itself and within a few years 
the world -was pltiuged in war. and then into a trade-slumj), 
unemployment, and another war* in whose thx'oes we are 
today. It is becoming more and more obvious that the 
ecojiomic evils of our day are due to the capitalistic system' 
which will have either to be given n]) or thoroughly trans- 
formed if humanity and civiliaatiou are to survive. We today 
are in a better position to adjudge the true worth of Capitalism 
than those oi the last century, as Oapitali=i^i h9'l not then' 
developed to its fullest. It had tlnived and home abundant 
frui^ ill Britain which was the lii'st to take to large-scale 
production. But now, when other countries have also 
industrialised themselves. British markets arc steadily shrink- 
ing, and each country wants: to produce 03i a suiBciently large 
scale to meet its own requirements and even to capture world 
trade for itself. This leads inevitably to over-production, 
economic dislocation, tmemployment, war and bloodshed. 

■ (I) 8elfi$lme$s : — We have already seen that the ca 2 >itali,st 
order is based on the idea that tlie sole 2 >ur 2 )oso of an economic 
system is acquisition of wealth for oneself. Why oconomio 
enterprise alone is degraded thim it is difficult to see, for in no 
profession do we respect a man who is motivated solely with 
the desire to make money. A doctor, an administrator, or a 
teacher who does his work only for money, hardly wins our 
respect. Perhaps it is for this reason that the merchant class, 
whether in the East or in the West, is held in less esteem than 
the priest, doctor, teacher or soldier, in whom a certain amount 
of unselfishness or nobility of parpos'' h s: tinned. The 
merchant is thought to care tcj nothing other than profit for 
himself. ’ And yet, this need hardly be so, for after all a 
jnerchant is !\b necessary for the community as a priest or a 
soldier, and his vocation, therefore, can be as noble if only it 
were controlled to an extent by the service motive- But no. 
Capitalism has degraded trade and .commerce to the utmost in 
that it has given unlimited scope for the desire for private 
profit. Whoever is capable of making we-sdth for himself is at full 
liberty to do so. Under the garb of not interfering A\ith the 
freedom of individuals, it has given complete range to selfish- 
ness and greed. Naturally, everybody living under this system 
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tends to be selfish and to grab as much as possible for 
himself. 

(2) Loot : — Between individuals, if a man takes to himself 
what rightly helongs to another, he is considered a thief ; but 
when it is done in an organised manner as under the capitalist 
system, he passes for a respectable member of society, although 
the crime in this case is many limes worse, as it involves 
delibeialc and systeinatic misaiJpropriation of what really 
belongs to innumerable people. Rightly, ilie profits of industry 
should go, juore or less in equal i»roi>ortion, to all engaged in 
it — financiers, entrc]jreneurs and labourers. Bui wlien finaneiers 
and entrepreneurs fatten and labourers live on the verge of 
starvation, it is obvious that the former are taking to them- 
selves much more of the profits than their share. The capita- 
list invests his idle money in industry, and without raising so 
much as his little finger to help in the actual M ork ox in-oilur- 
tion, rca])s a rich harvest, while the labourer who works day in 
and day out by the s^voat of hte brow is given but a bare 
pittanoo as his share of the income. Tn this I'ospecfc, Capitalism 
is eseontially unjust and amounts to sheer predation and 
plunder. It arose in Europe as the direct descendant of 
feudalism, under which the robber barons who wore powerful 
swept down from their strongholds, plundered the neighbouring 
hamlets from time 1o time to recoup their wealth, and forced 
the villagers to pay them tribute if tlicy w’^aiited to be free 
from attacks. When the Industrial Revolution came about in 
Europe with the use of machinery, and when, at the same time, 
enormous hoards were disgorged from Jndia and taken to 
Europe, these feudal barons gave place to financial magnates, 
who, in their turn, set up .in organisation similar in many 
respects to the feudal system by wdiieh they were able to 
garner in the profits as the feudal lords garnered in the 
tiibutes. The procedure was just as predatory, taking to 
themselves because of the power that wealth gave thorn, what 
really was not their due. 

(3) lydernal Sirifo : — But such exploitation cannot always 
go unhampered. When the labourer is ignorant, poor and 
unorganised, he submits. But soon there comes a time when 
he is not prepared to take meekly whatever the capitalist 
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deigns to give liim. He begins to assert his rights and the 
industrial ^ world is torn with dissension and strife. Conflict 
between twO' powerful sections of the people — capital and 
labour — grows and develops, and there appears to be little 
prospect of its being settled peaceably under Capitalism. 

(^) Imperialism : — Not content with exploitation at home, 
the capitalist tunis his greedy eyes to the ends of the earth for 
cheap sources of raw materials and for ready markets for his 
goods. Consequently, he annexes vast territories of the world 
under various pretexts, or by high finance controls those places 
and tlieir governments. He sees that they supply him cheap 
raw materials for his factories a,nd he prevents them from 
producing their own uianufactured goods, for otherwise he will 
lose a market for his products. Capitalism thus leads inevita- 
bly to imperialism and enslavement of weaker peoples. In this 
process, of course, moral considerations are out of plaoo and 
when professed are meant only as a smoke screen. The only 
thmg that matters is profit. 

(5) EevoU : — Once again, however, exploitation does not 
unchallengod. The subject races rise in revolt. They refuse 
to be bled white for the foreigner, and a narrow rampant 
nationalism is born whose sole aim is to drive out the hated 
foreigner and to put an end to the empire, 

(fi) War .’-—Nay more, the empire being a preserve of one 
industrial nation, other countries who have also succeeded in 
industrialising themselves view it with envy. They covet its 
raw material sources, its markets, cheap labour and its 
opportunities for safe investment. They want some of it for 
themselves. The result is a world wai* where industrialised 
nations are lined up against each other to see who is to hold 
the weaker nations. All the resources made possible by 
capitalist enterprise are thrown into the fray. Each side puts 
forth the noblest slogans, pretending that the war is fought 
for establishing a new order of freedom and prosperity, or for 
upholding democracy, hoping thus to deceive people^ into join- 
ing them. The unfortunate labourer who in life slaved for the 
capitalist is now doped with high ideals, and he readily 
becomes gun-fodder to die for the greed of his master. The 
capitalist must have his gold, howsoever many streams of 
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blood flow in the process. Thus world wars give place to more 
world wars, growing in their intensity and tending to wipe out 
whole x>eoples and civilisations. Unless something radical is 
done to Capitalism, it would seem that through it humanity is 
likely to be uiped out. 

Evidently, uncontrolled aeifiahnesa is the worst possible 
basis for an economic order, for it leads inevitably to the law 
of the jungle, nay worse, to put it in the language of the 
Bhagavad Gita, to the e^>tablishmeiit of a world of demons, 
wJiere men in their greed for gain become worse than brutes 
and compete with each other in fraud, deception, inhuman 
cruelties and world-wide exploitation and dostruotion. 

To illustrate, lot us cousidei biiedy the way in which 
Capitalism operates in the field of production and consump- 
tion, moie especially from tlio point of view ol the effect it has 
on human beings, 

(jB) jSpcctflZ : 

1 . Production : 

(A) The Worker : 

(f) Enslavement : — As under Capitalism production is 
carried on with the aid of huge machines operated by 
individuals, the workmen under this system lose their 
independence and become paid servants. As, besides, they 
have no access to the instruments of production, they are quite 
helpless unless the capitalist employs them. Thus their slavery 
becomes complete. They ha-ve to cringe, bow and scrape if 
they are to remain in employment. And as only a few are the 
owners of the machines, the bulk of the j^eople, being either 
labourers or employees, tend under Capitalism to lose the 
sturdy independence of thoir fathers and become, instead, 
slaves to do another’s bidding. 

(2) Helplessness and inseewnty : — When work was on a 
small scale there was scope for initiative and •enterprise. The 
success of an individual depended on his own efforts. But 
today under industrialism the small producer has become a 
plaything of forces beyond his control. At one time he rides 
on the crest of prosperity aud obtains -wealth he had never 
dreazqt of, and at another he is thrown into depression wken 
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he loses his all for no fault of hifi. Formerly, natural 
tlLsasters like famine, drought, frost- flood or eai’thqiiake, 
upset the e*.-en tenor of his life. But today, worse than 
these and in addition to them, are bank crashes, comi>any 
failures, trade c^-eles and slumps caused by economic 
l)olicies followed by monied interests. He can no more be 
sure of his future than a leaf floating on the surface 
of a running stream. Honest, thrifty and industrious though 
he be, he ii fearful of what the morrow may bring foi'th. 
He lives thus in a state of insecurity, helplessness, and 
nervous tension, and has little incentive to work bard and 
get on in life. 

(-3) Unemployment : — ^The lot of the labourer in largo- 
pofile enterprise is 3iot any better. Slumps and trade depre- 
H^ious caused by monetary policies or by overproduction may 
necessitate the closiug down of the factory which employs him 
nud his consequent unemployment. A new labour saving 
device may mean his services being dispensed with. Nor can 
it bo 30 glibly argued, as it used to be formerly, that as 
industrialism generally stimulates further and further indust- 
3*ial development, if ho is thrown out of work by improvements 
in machinery in one industry, ho will be absorbed in some other 
new industry- Industrial expansion cojinot go on indefinitely. 
It was true in the days that followed the Industrial Revolution 
in Kngiand that those who were thrown out of work by the 
new machines were rapidly absorbed in the growing iuduslries 
of the country. But this was a temporary phase. Today, 
when industrialism has spread to mclude the manufacture of 
every conceivable article, and has extended to many parts of 
the world, large machines mean more and more people 
being thrown out of employment and left jvithout hope of 
being absorbed in fresh industrial enterprises. Even now 
when vast ai'eas of Asia, Africa and South ^America remain 
unindustrialised, countries like the United States of America, 
and Britain in spite of her empire markets, have not been able 
through large-scale industry to employ their comparatively 
small poj)ulations. In 1934, for example, over 11 million were 
unemployed in the United States, for whom 17 million dollars 
had to be spent by the Government on unemployment relief, 
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and Britain’s unemployed numbered over 3 million. * Tn 1940, 
Britain spent almost 22 million pound^ on unemployment doles 
although unemployment^ust considerably def*re.i‘?ea that 

3 'ear owing to the War.1 ff this bo so now, it would seem that 
when other countries become industrialiiodj and human labour 
is more and more ovei\ywherc sub*sliiutcd bj* huge machines, 
capitalist large-scale pioduotioii must collapse inevitabl^T^ as it 
cannot give employment excej>t to a fraction of the world's 
population. 

(4) Poverfy : — Consequently, as Capitalism ndvances, 
the poor become poorer, for not all of them can sct m l cmploj"- 
ment ; the rich grow richer, for w*ih Icss anti lesb to paj* in the 
waj" of wages, the profits of the industry go more and mora 
into the pockets of the owners of the machines. As the 
owners are few and the labourers are many, natuially ih' 
tendencj' is for wealth to be dammed iu the hands of the few,^ 
leaving the manj' to live fiom hand to mouth. In the Cnitod 
States of America “ In April lOiO, 17,037,000 peoide (or 
nearlj’ one-seventh of the population) wore receiving one or 
more forms of public relief from Fcdeial. State or local 
agencies, according to the estimates of the Social Securitj 
Board/’ Tt is said that before the present War. in the United 
States, 1 p. c. of the people received 20 p. c. of ilie national 
income, 10 p. c. received 40 p. c., while the poorest 2" e. 
went with only 3J p. c. In liuglaud, Sir Richard Acland 
quoting Colin Clark observe-s that in 1 034, 1 J p. c. of the 
people diew 2.“) p. c. of the national income, p. e. obtained 
‘JT) p, c., and the remaining p. c. had to live on only ,“>0 
p. c. of the total income. What is striking is lhal those figui*es 
lor 1034 were definitely worse than the lignrcs for 1913. Tliis 
is only to be expected, for the more Capitalism advanc..8, the 
more wealth accumulates in fewer hands, reducing an ever 
greater number of people to poverty. 

Besides, we have already seen that under large-scale 
production, big industry has a way of combining together to 

* American Fe<irraHnni<it, l)oc.. lO-S"*, nrtiolo nnlillod “ VVliy mjllioii 
penplr are on roliof.’’ 

t The iStatr9fnan*3 Year booh, 1941, p, 3.1. 

• r/iu Statesman '3 Year h 0 nl% 1942, p. r>02. 
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swallow Up all the smaller one**, making the distribution of 
wealth still more uneven. Thtis, it is said that in the United 
States of America, two millioi^ire houses, viz., the Morgan and 
Rockfeller groups, alone together held 311 directorships in 
112 banks, railways, insurance and other corporations, having 
aggregate resources under their control of ft 22, •24-5,000,000, and 
that the entire business of the United States was controlled 
by twelve men.* This tremendous wealth was controlled by a 
fov/ firms in New York City and yet, alongside of them till 
war came to their rescue, hundreds and thousands of poverty- 
atrioken, unemplo>ed people dragged themselves along the 
streets of that city in search of work end bread, so much so 
thai; New York Chy, the abode of billionaires, won for itself 
the name of "hunger town.” Fabulous wealth for a iew on 
the one hand, starvation and misery for the many on the 
other, dinners without appetites at one end and appetites 
without dinners at the other. 


This statement sounds exaggerated, for after all the 
standard of living of the worker in the industrialised countries of 
the world is much higher than it was prior to industrialisation. 
The worker is able to aiford many more comforts and convoni- 
encea than he could formerly. Indeed, labourers in England 
often live in greater comfort than the well-to-do in India. 
How, then, can it be said that industnalispvtion under Capitplism 
has led to poverty ? On the other hand, is not industriaUsa- 
tion being advocated in our country precisely to put cheap 
goods and a variety of them into the hands of the masses, and 
to find profitable employment for them ? 

In answer to this, it mast bo pointed out that it is 
necessary to look beyond those immedlatly connected with 
the industry if we would judge of its efiPects. 


Firstly, what does it matter if a few earn Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a 
day from it, if in the process they have deprived hundreds of 
craftsmen of their means of livelihood 1 Tho wealth that may 
have been earned in small amounts by a hundred artisans has 
been taken away in order to give the higher earnings to a few 
factory hands and to swell the bank account of the factory 


* James TruBlow Ailams : The Epio of America, IMiO, p. 344, 
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owner. But from the point of view of the people as a whole 
it has brought x)overty and imemploymcnt, since, as compared 
with the few employed in the industry, hundreds have been 
deprived of their subsistence. 

Secondly, if the people of England can afford many 
comforts and conveniences, it is only because they have 
impoverished us by monopolising production and keeping it 
in their own hands. Their higher standard of living, as well 
as the standard of living of the other industi ialised countries 
of the world, has been made possible only by the unprecedented 
poverty and distress they have brought about in the indus- 
trially backward countries. No one, it would seem, can be rich 
under Capitalism without in that very fact having made his 
neighbour poor. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful if, as is geaersllv assumed, a high 
standard of living signifies wealth or ]>7*ospoi'ity. A person 
van truly be said to be \\ ealthy wh<*n he is able to afford all 
that ho wants. If his needs are increased artificially by the 
vaiiely of goods thrown oul by large-scale production, his 
higher earning power leaves him, if anything, poorer than 
formerly, for he now spends it on a multiplicity of goods, and 
even then there are many things he would like to have which 
he cannot afford, Rs. 30 in our villages suffice to live in 
comfort, but' even Rs. loO/- may not be enough in Bombay 
because of the many move denuvuds on onc^s money in that 
city. A man eaiaiing Rs. 150/- in Boin])ay may therefore be 
really poorer than one earning Rs. 50'- in the village, who has 
enough for his wants. We must not tlierefore be dazzled by 
possessions in judging a man’s state of prosperity. The 
capitalistic West desirous of finding a market for its goods 
has inculcated in people a love of multiplicity of possessions ; 
but it is folly to fall into this snare, for the more you inoreasc 
your wants, the more you are left in want. As after all 
prosperity is a matter of having enough to satisfy one’s wants, 
the fewer one’s wants the nearer one is to prosperity. But 
this does not mean of course that we are to revert to iDrimiti- 
vism or adopt the ascetic way of life, but only that surround- 
ing oneself with a variety of goods does not indicate 
prosperity. One can well live in health, comfort and decency 
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w^ithout the innumerable things that the Westerners would 
have ub get useJl to. Tt is wrong therefore to mistake a high 
standard of living for prosperity. 

In view of all this, it is apparent that for the masses of 
the Vvorld OQ a hole industrialisation under Capitalism 
lias meant inoic and more poverty, even if for a few it has 
3TJeant a higher standard of comfort and uonvenienee obtained 
at the expense of the man}'’. 

(•5) jDisfiflse and Vice : — As large-scale enterprise eznploys 
hundreds of workers, and the factoi’icR are situated in large 
towns or centre** where houses are few and rents are high, it 
has meant labourers living crowded together in single tene- 
ment rooms under the most insanitary conditions. As, besides, 
many of them leave their women folk behind in villages, and 
have little or no recreation or amusements, these slums have 
become hot-beds of disease, immorality, drink, gambling and 
other vice. Childien brought up in this environment hav'e 
hardly any regard for morality or decency and develop crimi- 
nal tendencies. 

((?) Crime : — Under the circumstances, naturally, there is 
■in increase in crime and jawle.'.ftne.s*:. Amci lea, industrially 
the most advanced country in the world, has become notorious 
for its gangsters and their depradations. To combat organised 
loot by industrialists, crime has organised itself into a 
ionnidable power for evil and uses the latest technique of 
sf-ieniific knowledge. The industrialist knows no laAv, nor 
duc^i tlie gangjstcr. Law appears to the gangster to be nothing 
but a means devised by the capitalist for his owm protection 
and for keeping the worker in subjection. So he breaks it 
when lie can M'ith impunity. 

(7) Class hatted : — Labour resents bitterly being used as 
a means to gratify the capitalist’s lust for power and wealth. 
Die labourer feels that the wealth he produces goes unjustlv 
to lill the coffers of the idle rich while he and his family have 
to do with the minimum to keep body and soul Together. 
:i'hc hivuries in which the rich indulge— their clothes, food, 
cars, servants, club?., tnivel and amusements— fill him' 
with envy. So ho organihes himself against the capitalist to 
wpst V hat ho can for himself and his colleagues. He makes 
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use of the weapon of strikes to paral 5 ’se industry, Man turns 
against his fellowman, and the country is divided against itself. 
There seems little hope of a solution to this problem under 
Capitalism, for under it there will always be the exploiter 
and the exploited classes. For Capitalism, as we have already 
seen, exists merely for making us much wealth as possible 
for oneself, and wealth cannot be made in largo quantities 
for oneself without it being taken away from some-one else, who 
tlien is left disgruntled and waits for the day oi vengeance. 

(5) Greed for Momy i — As the whole structure of 
Capitalism rests on money, it has created in people_an undue 
craving for material wealth. It is the man with money who 
commands respect, exercises power and can obtain whatever 
he wants. Acquisition of money or material wealth has there- 
fore become the goal of man, all other values — moral, aestlietio 
or religious — paling into insignificance. 

Such then arc the increasingly disastrous results which 
capitalistic production has on the mental, moral and economic 
condition of the working class. Let us Jiow consider its eifcct 
on the capitalist himself. 

(B) The Employer : 

His only concern being to produce as much wcaltli ns 
possible for himself, he makes use of o\cry means nvailnblc 
for realising his purpose, umnindful of all oilier considoratiouH. 

(i) Is Wastefid ; — 

(a) Produces regardless of deviaml : — In his eagerness to 
make profits, he increases bis business quite regardless of 
whether there is demand for his goods. This leads to many 
disastrous consequences. He manufactures, for instance 
reams and reams of paper, depending only on tho capacity 
of his machines. And then, by fair moans or foul, he forces 
his way into the market ; and by cut-throat competition, 
whereby he brings ruin to his rivals, ho obtains a market, even 
though it be at a loss, hoping later to make good after he has 
established himself. 8uch production, vliicli aims at destroy, 
ing competitors and weeking going enterprisos, is a national 
waste, but is done merely with the hope of amassing wealtli 
for oneself, It does not increa.se production by any means. 
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On the other hand, after ruining his competitors, the 
capitalist often reduces output in order to put up his prices. 
Nor does he, in order to maintain High prices, hesitate to 
destroy tons of wheat and coffee, or dump -waggons of apples 
and milk into the sea, while thousands of people in various 
parts of the world are starving. He destroys capital goods 
and checks and sabotages production by others. In aU this 
there is not the slightest thought of meeting any existing, 
demand. He who can, produces. The result is over-produc- 
tion during a boom period, followed by slump and depression, 
when supplies exceed demand, and unemployment and 
misery for many. As the system knows neither plan nor 
control, it breaks down from time to time, to be revived 
artificially for a briei jiei’iod, only to collapse again. So long 
as the capitalist makes his pile during the boom, he U 
prepared to lie low during the depression. What does he care 
if all this entails untold suffering and waste to the nation ? 

(b) Manufactures unnecessary articles : — As the capita- 
sole aim in production is profit, he produces all kinds of 
fancy articles hoping by advertisement and clever salesman- 
ship to create an artificial demand for them. The natural 
procedure is for supply to direct itself to meet an existing 
demand. I want rice and the cultivator produces it. There 
the matter ends, and there is no need for forced sales. But 
I may not need a tonic at all. Nevertheless, it is produced 
as a £«ossible way of making money. And to make me want 
it, propaganda is carried on in its praise in so alluring a 
manner that I fall a victim and buy it. The capitalist makes 
his profit, but my money and the time, labour and material 
used in making the tonic have been wasted. 

As the one aim in production is profit, the capitalist 
produces primarily for people who have the means of payment 
and who will therefore part with their money easily. What is 
the use of catering to the wants of the poor who have no 
money to buy ? So production is directed to the manufacture 
ofluxury goods. 

Or, turning to other lands, the capitalist makes use of the 
missionary to push up sales of his wares. The missionary acts 
as a *■ civilising ’ infiuence. He make^ the “ barbarian ” use 
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tweeds, shoes, socks, collar, nock-tie, crockery, cutlery and 
what not. These may be decided encumbrances in a tropical 
climate, and certainly he can live quite happily without them. 
But unless the “ barbarian *' uses these unnecessary articles, 
how is the capitalist to obtain his profit ? So the cry is to 
civilise the barbarian and raise his standard of living. What- 
ever is produced for him, and generally for the poor 
ignorant, is of a kind that is gaudy, attractive and cheap, but 
which becomes useless in no time. In fact, 1he more flimsy tlie 
article the better for the capitalist, for tlio sooner it goes out 
of use the quicker it will have to be rexilaoed. 

Production is thus directed to the manufacture of all 
kinds of useless fancy goods and luxury articles, curios, toys, 
trinkets, scents, face-powders, lip-sticks, vanity-cases, hair 
oils, ribbons and laces, and people are lured into buying them. 

(c) Wastes Natural Resources : — The capitalist’s only con- 
cern being to make as much profit as possible for himself, he 
cares little for the country or its future, and usoS up its natural 
resources — forests, oil, coal and other minerals — heedless of 
what will happen in the future when these limited resources 
aro exhausted. 

So unmindful is the capitalist of all considerations other 
than his own, that production with the motive of private gain 
far from being the most economic and efficient, as wo 
proclaimed it to be, considering ii purely from the point -of 
view of theory, shows itself in actual practice to bo far from 
being so. It entails far too much waste and duplicsation of 
effort as too many people compete to produce the same things 
or perform the same service. 

(2) Resorts to bribery : — The capitalist uses his money to 
gain his end by hook or by cfook. He stoics short of nothing 
that will serve his purpose. Moral scruples Avill certainly not 
deter him, for, after all, business is business. It has nothing to 
do u'ith morality. So he resorts to bribej y, corruption and 
deception as required. A neat cheque to a Government officer 
gets him an oil lease on favourable terms, or <a generous contri- 
bution to party funds sends his friends to power, who natuj’ally 
iemain under obligation to him and seek, while in office, to do 
him a good turn. 
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(5) Segiments people's minds — By me&m of his money, 
he controls the pressj the school, the university, the radio, 
even the church, to instil into the people such ideas as suit 
him, and ruthlessly keeps out all others. As under centralised 
production work for the average man is of a kind that does 
not involve any thinking, the individual under such a system, 
not having had opportunities for thinking for himself, falls a 
ready prey to the capitalist-inspired propaganda. ]!?ot only 
the factory hand, but also the Government officer, the 
University professor, and the newspaper editor ; for they also, 
as practically the entire nation, are, no more than his 
employees tvho dare not think except in accordance with hia 
wishes. All forms of regimentation are bad enough, but of 
them all, intellectual regimentation appears to be the worst as 
it takes away from a man what is' his most precious possession, 
viz., the capacity to think for himself. Tragic, indeed, sound 
these words of a poet, but unfortunately they are all too true 
under Capitalism : 

The thought I think I think is not my thought, 

But the thought of one 

Who thought I ought to think his thought.” 

(4) Controls nations 6y finance : — We have already said 
that the capitalist makes much wealth through money-lending. 
He loans large sums to private bodies and governments, and 
threatening to withdraw his help and bring about then* 
collapse if they refuse to do his bidding, he controls them in 
accordance with what suits his interests. He wields thus a 
powerful influence not only in his own country but even over 
governments of other countries, who, havii^ borrowed money 
from him, have fallen within hie clutches. This is the invisible 
empire of high finance — new-kind. of empire controlled by 
loans as effectively as by the bayonet, and enslaving 
entire countries, holding them in subjection and exploiting 
them without bothering with the details of administration. As 
a result of the present War, it would appear that the whole 
world is in danger of being mortgaged thus to America. 

(5) Makes naUons spend money on — The 

capitalist has money in various forms of eiiterprise, inojuding 
the armament trade, ship-building and aeroplane industries. 
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That being so, he is eager that nations should not disarm and 
settle their quarrels peaceably. On the other hand, these 
interests Tvhich fatten, on the mannfaeture of u'eapons of death 
and destruction deliberately stir up scares and appeal to 
patriotism in various countries — whether belonging to the allied 
or the enemy camj) — for huge sums to be spent by their govern- 
ments on munitions, ship-building and aeroplane manufacture. 
They line their pockets with gold thus, but at what cost ? 
— the innocent lives of thousands of young men, and wholesale 
destruction of property all the world over. Moat of the wealth 
made possible by scientific knowledge and large-scale enter- 
prise is employed thus in inaiiufactm'iiig weapons of destruc- 
tion. Where, then, is the gain for tho people from the much 
boosted large-scale enterprise ? 

(d) Uses 7noney /or ^/‘o/cc/iOM .•■—With his busi- 

ness expanding into foreign markets, it becomes necessary to 
protect the sea-lanes on which his goods pass. Ho therefore 
ifieads for a strong navy, and to protect him and his p^perty 
abroad he requires an army and aii*-force. Tho army, tho 
navy and the air-force exist thus primarily for liis benefit, but 
they are paid for out of public funds, yo charitable are 
govermnents obliged to be to industrial interests. And, as for 
the bi^iuess magnate, ha not only reajjs a rich harvest 
from foreign trade but also from shiji- building, munitions and 
aeroplane manufacture incidental to giving him protection. Ilo 
is thus twice blest : He gets these j>rivilegcs at public cost and 
on top of it makes money for himself out of it ! 

(7) Plunges nations into war : — We have abeady seen 
that the capitalist who is expanding his business, and is there- 
fore in search of raw materials, markets, cheap labour, and 
opportunities for safe investment, comes up against higlily 
industrialised comitries who have already taken possession of 
industrially backward countries for tho purposes of exploita- 
tion, There are tiot then left for him any worlds to conquer. 
This position is intolerable if he is to get on with his business. 
The more capitalistic production advances the more it requires 
control over the whole world — over land, over sea and ovor air. 
Such world power whereby to drive out all rivals and obtdin a 
monopoly for oneself is becoming more and more neoessary if 
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capitalistic mdustry, which has outgrown the bounds of any 
one country, is to sun'ivc. Naturally, those wars are started 
by industrialists to upset the st^ifus qtw and see if, in the 
general confusion, they can obtain possession of some spheres 
of exploitation for theniselres. 

Moreover, large-scale manufacture tiuns out so much more- 
goods than needed, that if foreign markets for the goods 
manufactured are not available, tlie only way to keep the 
factories going and tlie workers employed is to start a war. 
For war is a bottotnless pit which can consume endless men 
and material. If not for war, factories in capitalistic countries 
which have no foreign markets will soon have to close down or. 
at least, limit production to such an extent us to cause 
financial ruin for the capitalist, and uiicm2'»Ioyineiu and 
starvation for the workers. A war. therefore, becomes ti 
necessity if the capitalist is to contiiuic to make profits and 
the labourer to be kept in enii'loy. 

Besides, the armament trade, as we have already said, 
requires wjir for its very existence. JSo it is intensely interested 
in fomenting trouble. 

The result is that wars have become a regular feature of 
capitalistic civilisation. One world war ends only to prcxiaro 
for another fiercer and more terrible, and there seems no lioi>e 
whatsoever of establishing peace and goodwill among men, so 
long as the genus of war lie at the very heart of capitalistic 
economy. As war is thus undertaken today chiefiy in the 
interesrs of large-scale capitalist industry, ^^■hen eurh warring 
nation pours out its wealth in terms of millions of pounds a 
day and has in addition its valuable property deinoUshed in 
large quantities by the enemy, the greater part of the 
fabulous cost of such periodic wars and of the maintenance, 
oven during peace of the army, navy, aii--force, and military, 
naval and air-bases, and of jjayment of war pensions for the 
disabled, and for widows and orphans, and interest on w^ar 
debt, must be taken into account in computing, even from the 
purely economic point of view', the soundness of this 
capitalistic economy. AVhen this is done, as indeed in any 
soieatific view of the matter it should be, and due allowance 
is made for social services incidental to industrialism, such as 
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man’s standard of life has definitely lowered it to a degree 
unimaginable by the savage of old. 

Thus, then, considered from the point of view of human 
values, does production under centralised capitalistic methods, 
based it is on gro.S'» selfishness and greed, enslave and 
corrupt a hole ^jeople, employee and employci alike, and lead 
to exploitation, and hatred and strife at home and abroad 
resulting in war, destruction and death. 

2) Consumption : 

While admitiiiig lliai capitalistic production has been 
responsible for much evil, it may be thought that at least in 
regard to iJie innumerablo things that it has made possible 
for the consiimer, it must l)e declared to be a blessing. But let 
US see. 

In the first place, it is not so much Capitalism that has 
made a multitude of things poseiblo as centralised large-scale 
industry, and such large-scale manufacture is possible also 
under Communism or Socialism. 

{1) Ko scope for creative use of faculties : — 

What develops a person is what exercises his thought, 
will and aesthetic sense, Oiu- faculties gi'ow only with use. 
Nature has decreed that an organ which is not put to use 
shall wither and die. But under the centralised economy of 
Capitalism, Ihero is not much scope for the exercise of the 
individual’s thouglit, will and aesthetic sense in consumption, 
for^he is limited in choice to standardised articles turned 
out ill their thousands by ^factories. All the scope that 
standard articles provide for the exercise of the individuars 
faculties is tho passive one of choosing which of the ready- 
made articles he will have. 

(a) Ready-made foods : — Take for instance food. Ready- 
made foods such as shredded wheat, cornflakes, soups, meat 
dishes, fish, vegetables, pickles, cheese, butter, milk, biscuits, 
cakes, sweets and preserved fruits are obtainable packed in 
containers — all ready for use without cooking. They are 
produced on a mass scale and sold so cheap that it is often* 
more expensive in Western countries to buy the raw materials 
for them from the market and cook them in the house* Such 
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stale food cannot have the nutritive ;rahie of fresh food. Nor 
is there the possibility of expressing one’s individuality in the 
dishes one turns out. The eonsusner depends on others e-mi 
for the preparation of his food, and thus tends to become 
helpless and resourccless. To make people buy, foods are 
given an attractive appearance, even if in the process iksy lose 
their nutriti\ e wiIitc or cecome injurious to the human system. 
Wheat is whitened, riu-e polished, maize decorticated, exits 
rolled, baxle^’- pearled, milk ehemioally ptx'served, edible oils 
deodorised, and sugar xedi^ed. But considerations in regard tO 
the injTirious eifoot of over-pmoessed foods o:i the iiealth of 
people have little weighc with those who ai‘e out to prodt by 
large-scale centralised production, and the unwary customer 
falls a ready prey, to the greed of the capitalist, and loses iu 
consequence both his wealth and health. 

(6) Readir-made clothes: — Similarly, in regard to clothes, 
the teudeney is for mass nuuuifacture to replace individual 
efibrt. Reudy-mado cloches of every style and description to 
suit all tastes and pockets arc produced by the thousands. 
They are cut to sratidard sizes by machinos and stitched in 
large numbers at a time in factories, and arc therefore sold 
cheap. Yoxt cannot any more enjoy the luxury of having a 
suit made to fit 3'ou, unless you are prepared ro pay through 
your nose. You must loarti on the other liaiul to fit yourself 
into standardised g,trnioiits. There is no scope therefore for 
the average consumer to make lus clothes aorordiug to his 
own taste and requiicinent'^. Ho passively accepts one or 
other of what is available. ^ 

(c) Ecady-madt homes : — Not only for food and clothing, 
but even for houses the tendency today is for the consumer to 
depend on mass producers. For instance, in Amoidca when a 
house or a building is to be put up, one does not engage work- 
men to make every part of it before one’s eyes according to 
one’s instructions as usually happens in our country, but one 
places an order with architects who assemble ready-mado parts 
from mass-producers and erect the buildin'g in* ' no ' time. 
Naturally, the ready-made parts are of standard sizes and 
designs, and there is little scope for any one Avith ideas of his 
own to express them in the house he builds. 
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ThoB, practically in every sphere, even in those which, may 
he r^arded as the moat private and intiinate. like food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, mass production tends to oust individual 
euterpri^, and consumption becomes mechanical and devoid 
of thought. 

(2) Ttco ways of luring the consumer : — 

To make the consumer buy, the capitalist makes use 
chiefly of two weapons ; (a) advertisements and (b) fashions. 

(а) Adverliaements : — Business houses use every avenue 
possible to push sales of their goods. The radio, the printed 
word, placards, posters, signboards, moving lights, shop 
windows, cinemas, leaflets dropped from the air, and letters 
traced in the sky with smoke by aeroplanes, are all used to 
lure the people to buy. The psychology of the buyer is studied 
from every angle, and everything, including the manufacture 
and design of the article, its packing, the way it is exhibited, 
price, easy terms of sale, is done with such care to attract that 
it is very diflioult for the unwary to resist its allurement, 
People often buy an article not needed by them mei'ely because 
of all the good things wliich the adv^ortisement says about 
them, or because it is *cute, novel or quahit. 

(б) Fa-shions : Again, fashions are created to make people 
buy, and, as desire for the esteem of one's neighbours is an 
elemental passion Avith human beings, very few there are who 
can resist the desire to be in fashion. Fashions in footwear, 
fashions in jewelry and toilet articles, fashions in food and 
drink, fashioiw in crockery, silver, cutlery, fashious in furni- 
ture, and fashions in stationery. What is to happen when 
these fashions change from time to time ? The old must give 
place to the new, even if it is good enough for use. The spoon 
may Ijc J's\ at one time, but suddenly it is decided that it 
shall be round, and unless you are prepared to give up the race 
and face social contempt you scrape up your few pennies and 
invest them ona new spoon of the latest design.- So in regard 
to everything— clothes, dining table, serviettes, dishes, cups, 
^ses. knives, furniture, carpets, curtains and what not. 

this is of course terribly wasteful. But what does 
l^t matter so long as it makes the people part with their 
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shareJiplders. Where this intense monopoly and centralisation 
will finally lead, it is difficult to say, but the tendency undoubt- 
edly is for a handful to garner in the bulk of the wealth, ousting 
innumerable petty ehopkeepers and taking their place. 

(4) Masses enslaved by high standard of living : — 


Through such a network of organisation, drive and energy, 
the capitalist pushes far and wide the sales of the variety of 
goods he turns out. The man in the street is unable to resist 
their allur^ent and he buys as much of them as he can. His 
life becomes elaborate, and looking upon needless luxuries as 
necessities he works all the harder to maintain this artificial 
standard of living. Indeed, through thus raising the standard 


of living of the wage-earner the capitalist profits doubly, fii-stly 
by the fact that thus hia goods find a ready sale ; and secondly, 
by the fact that once the wage-earner has become used to a high 
standard of living he is not so easily inclined to leave his job, 
go on strikes, or fight for hia rights. As his wants have been 
multiplied, he cannot afford to be too independent, and 
consequently he becomes a slave to his omployer. Why is it, 
for instance, that high placed Government officers are the last 
in India to fight for the freedom of the motherland ? Their 


standard of living is liigh, and what will happen to their 
families if their thousand rupees is not forthcoming every 
month? We must beware therefore of the cry for a high 
standard of living, when it comes from interested industria- 
lists, or highly industrialised exploiter countries and their 
Governments. Far better a life of simplicity and indepen- 
dence, and self-respect and contentment therewith. A man 
whose needs are few such as can be met by himself can afford 
to raise his head high and refuse to bow to any power which 
seeks to enslave him. Not so the man with the so-called high 
standard of living. Every new luxury he adopts becomes an 
additional fetter preventing him from freedom of thought 
movement and action. Of what use is a multiplicity of 
possessions if in the acquisition of it he becomes a slave ? The 
people of the capitalistic industrialised countides of the world 
have a high standard of living, but only at the cost of 
forfeiting their freedom more and more to the capitalist. 
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(5) Recreation oj the peo^e demoralised : — . 

As under large-scale enterprise production leaves the 
hands of the masses and they become merely passive consu- 
mers of vrhat is supplied to them by centralised inanufactnro, 
so then* recreation aho under the eaiJitalistic order is of a kind 
that is passive and does not exercise the individiiars powers. 
It is usual to argue that, under centralised production, the 
worker will have plenty of leisure, so iJial c\en if his work is 
too mechanical to develop his faculties, he will Iiavo iho 
opportunity during his leisuic to devote IiiinscU’ lo study and 
art if he so chose. But in this "if*’ lies tim wliolc difUculty. 
A man uhose head and heart have been starved in liin 
occupation docs not as a matter of fact chooso lo hjjimuI 
his leisure in study and art. For it is work that dovolopH 
his powers, and when his faculties have boon deiideiiod 
through mechanical factory work Iio does not as a mat tor 
of fact find pleasure in exercising llicm. And IlicroJ’oro 
his leisure is spent, as any one may see in the strooty of 
big industrial cities like New York, London or Bombay, in 
wandering aimlessly up and down iho streols, looking at people 
and shop-window^s, or riding in a bus, or watching foot-ball 
matches and other sports, or sitting in cinemas or thoatroH, o?' 
listening to the radio, or reading ncw’sj>.ipcr.i which, benides 
filling his idle mind wilh thrill.s aii'l sensations, spoon feed 
him wilh dished-out propaganda from intcro.tcd fjuartet's, or 
poring over novels and detective blood-curdlcrs which satisfy 
his starved imagination by artificially exciting it. Worse stjlJ, 
w’hen denied of natural exercise of his faculties in woik and 
normal human relationships intlichomc, he resort .j to garnbting, 
night-clubs, dance, drink, drugs, narcotics, crime and 
imm orality. His artificial mode of life and work produfcs 
innumerable nervous disorders. 

Thus, far from increasing and developing his powers, this 
highly industrialised life tends to curb and stultify Hie menial 
and moral life of the average man. As Leonard Woolf says, 
“ Every one tends to go to the came kind of scliool, aiul to 
receive the same kind of education ; we all wear the same kind 
of clothes ; we aU read the same kind of books ; the things 
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we buy in shops are made by mass production in great factories 
and are all the same ; ne'n spapers w ith a milliou or two million 
or three million circulation give us all the same ready-made 
views. This standardisation is veil worth thinking about. 
It seems to me a kind of disease of demociacy. for it destroys 
individuality and leaches people to follow one another like 
sheep instead of choosing for themselves. Speed, mecha- 
nical ef&ciency, accumulation of wealth, and a multiplicity of 
goods have certainly been achieved. But at what cost ? They 
appear to have brought with them nandaidisalion of men^ 
thoughts, demoralisation, passivity and enslavement, in sh^, 
a deadening of what makes for the de\ elopment of human 
personality. 

4. The end of Capitalism : 

A system which brings such disastrous consequences for 
man cannot long survive. 

Not only for this reason does Capitalism seem doomed but 
also for the fact that at its heart lies an essential contradic- 
tion.' l?e have seen how the tendency of Capitalism is to 
spread its tentacles out like an octopus till it grabs for itself 
all it can find. In this process, it seeks to do away as much 
as possible with human labour in order to save expenditure on 
wages. The result is, no doubt, more profits for the capitalist, 
but less and less purchasing power in the iiands of the consu- 
mer. Aud when the oonsuxner has become too poor to buy the 
capitalist's products, the system must inevitably collapse. In 
this, Capitalism has the seeds of destruction within itself. 

Besides, exploitation and injustice cannot always go un- 
challenged. There must come a time when the exploited and 
the unprivileged will rise in revolt and put an end to the 
system. Even before this can happen, the exploiter nations 
seem ready enough to kiU each other out of trade jealousy 
and competition. Being based on violence, its future is 
msetuie. No sooner are the forces of opposition strong enough 
to oiganise greater violence against it than it must come down 
with a crash. 

• The Modem State : pp. 62 and 63, Gnotge AUen and TJnwm,1933. ■ 
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If large-scale enterprise is to prove a blessing, it would 
seem that the unbridled greed and selhshness of the capitalist 
must be abandoned so that wealth is moie equally shared by 
all. This i& the solution attempted by Sociahsm. But before 
we turn TO il we shall consider briefly aiteinptb of Capitalism 
to advance itself with the aid of the State. This is done iu 
one of two wavis (1) ustug the State with a cloak of deijio 
cracyto cover up exploitation within the country and then 
stretching out to other countries to exploit weaker peoples, as 
is done by the Impenalistic ilemocracies, oi (2) using the 
State against inoreaaii^ opposition from the people as happens, 
for instance} under Fascism and Nazism. 
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THE niPERIATJSTIO DEilOCRAdES. FASdSM, 

AHD 3SrAZIS3I 

1. The Imperialistic DemckcraGies : 

Xaturally enongb. those "who j m.-ide their iDillioii& by 
capitalistic eaterpriae Trill not easily give up the system irhich 
has enahkl them to obtain so mu^h Treiith. They cling to it 
as to life. In spite of Karl Matt ’w no hell that Oonmnm^m 
win arise only when mdnstrivvlis^^-ion ' .wi- made the furthest 
advance, highly industriaEsed tount^vs e.rc ^heLisi to leiioiuiLe 
Capitalism, and an industrially ba kw c..d vonntry hke KuasLa 
was the first to take to C’omniuiiism. In K'a^5ia, wbeie 
Capitalism had not yet entrenched irsdt. it -was pci-s\bleto 
break off from it. But nor so m countries like the Tnited 
States, England, Italy or tdetinany. wheio the capitalist I'eing 
expert in the game will not give in easily, but devises wajs 
and means of using the m.t?hine:y of the Government to 
further his own ends and to crush opnosicion. 

(A) The Democracif:^ : 

In the Democracies, such a*® the Un.ted States and 
England, Capitali’im pretends to allow it'-rb' to be oontiollcd 
by the u-ishc^i of the people while avtuall\ it is u^ing the State 
for its own selfish purposes. In t'le^e toiintncs, to all appea- 
ranees, Capitalism is under State ^on.rol. Thus, for instance, 
the State there ha-* stepped in to arevic.TO the condition of the 
worker, and laws have been^enactod restrictins his hours of 
work in mines and factories, aud enfoicing nrecaiitions against 
danger to his life or limb. Wages a.e noi left to the sweet 
will of the capitalist. The State interferes in disputes between 
capital and labour. Child labour ii, prohibited. Till lately, 
the common complaint was that under Capitalism there was 
no ])Ian or direction behind indu''trial developineut. Xow. 
iiidustiial eoniinissions appointed bv the State ^it and map 
out the course of indusu’i'^l enrerpri=e for the next fewTeais. 
The State noT^ definitely bans staiting of bu-iness for Vhich 
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State in a few tilings, true enougli, but only to make all the 
greater use of it for his own pui’ijoses, as we shall presently see. 

The'much' talked of democracy in these countries houses as a 

smoke screen for carrying on his exploitation all the inore^ 
Here is Bernard Shaw’s description of British democracy, in 
Ills Preface to tlie “ Apple Cart I am going to ask you to 
begin our study of Democracy by considering it first as a big 
balloon, filled with gas or hot air, and sent up so that you shall 
be kept looking up at the sky whilst other people are picking 
your pockets. When the balloon comes down to earth every 
five years or so, you are invited to get into the basket if you 
can tlirow out one of the people who are sitting tightly in it; 
but as you can afford neither the time nor the money, and 
there arc forty millions of you and hardly room for six hundred 
in the basket, the balloon goes up again with much the same 
lot in it and leaves you where you were before. I think yon, 
will admit that the balloon as an image of Democracy 
corresponds to the parliamentary facts.” The outer trappings— 
the vote and parliamentary representation— are those of 
democracy, but the controlling power is that of the capitalist. 
Indeed, through hia money the capitalist controls even the 
vote, so that many of the so-called representatives of the 
people in Parliament are his own creation and represent only 
him. 

Under the circumstances, from behind the screen of 
democracy, the capitalist puUs^the strings, and the State dances 
accordingly. He persuades it to build up a strong army, navy 
and air-force, as we have already pointed out. This is 
primarily to protect his trade and to make his voice heard by 
the nations. He gets the State to shape its monetary policy 
to suit his requirements by means of infiation or defiation, or 
by manipulating exchange. His voice determines peace treaties, 
pacts and trade agreements. He obtains from the Government 
subsidies, which are free grants to him generously made from 
public revenue. He gets the State to raise tariffs to protect 
his manufactures against foreign competition, and at times 
even proclaims embargoes or boycott of trade with a country 
with which ho is in conflict. He sets the State police and 
weapons of repression against all those who would oppose him 
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and forces tiie State to dei-Iaie war wlien another Goyemment 
refuses to concede his demands. 

The policy pursued by the British Grovemment in relation 
to the Fascist powers during the last ten t’ears is a telling 
illustration of how completely the Government of that country 
is in the hands of a few rich. Britain at lirst wooed Germany, 
Japan and Italy, and even an Anglo*Gerniau fellowsliip was 
established towards the close of 1033 after Hitler had come to 
powee,' as the Biitish monied cltsso-« were afraid of the 
phenomenal lise to power of Russian Communism, and hoped 
that if the Fascist states.wh'. h \\e'*e blata-itlv anti-CommmiUtio. 


were perniifCLi to become ^iioug. they suLcessfitll\ 

prevent Communism from sp''eading West and overniniiiug 
the rest of the v,-orld. But when ihey fouinl that Germau\ and 
Japan ware themselves becoming a threat to their empire, they 
changed tlieii' attitude of friendliness and declared tvar iiLaiust 
these nations. If Britain had acted tvilicr. the enormous cost 
now being paid by hei in terms of men or material might 
have been averted or at least been cousidci-ably reduced. But 
what does this matter to the capitaliat. co long as his o™ 
position of advantage is not endangered by the spread of 
Communism ? So, in spite of the fact that the 25rit ish people 
were leady in 1030t to Uno force to i>revcnt military aggression, 
their Government was not permitted by the monied classes 
to lahe action agaius: the Pascisi JSuttes till ii became 
obvious to the capitalist in 1939 that such a policy of 
appeasement was lainous to liis own position and the 
empire. 

Against this tremendous power of the capitalist the will of 
tire voter is as a voice of one crying in the wilderness. The 
capitalist yields to it only when he finds that ultimately it is 
in his own interests to do so. But otherwise he docs not hesitate 
to flout it, go his own way and invent spurious reasons to d;q)e 
the public into thinking he is acting for their welfare. The six 
hundred talk and discuss loudly, diverting the attention of 
the people, while from behind the scenes the capitalist does 
silently his work of pick-pooketmg. 


* Oiacchoss Four M , P., 1944, p. 42f. 
t Ibidp. 19t. 
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State in a few things, true enough, but only to make all the 
greater use of it for his own purposes, as we shall presently see. 
The much' talked of democracy in these countries he uses as a 
smoke screen for carrying on his exploitation all the more^ 
Here is Bernard Shaw’s description of British democracy, in 
his Prcfjico to the “ Apple Cart “ I am going to ask you to 
l>cgin our study of Democracy by considering it first as a big 
balloon, filled with gas or hot air, and sent up so that you shall 
be kept looking up at the sky whilst other people are picking 
your pockets. When the balloon comes down to earth every 
five years or so, you are invited to get into the basket if you 
can tlirow out one of the people who are sitting tightly in it; 
but as you can afford neither the time nor the money, and 
there are forty millions of you and hardly room for six hundred 
in the basket, the balloon goes up again with much the same 
lot in it and leaves you where you were before. I think you, 
will admit that the balloon as an image of Democracy 
corresponds to the parliamentary facts.” The outer trappings — 
the vote and parliamentary representation— are those of 
democracy, but the controlling power is that of the capitalist. 
Indeed, through his money the capitalist controls even the 
vote, so that many of the so-called representatives of the 
people in Parliament are his own creation and represent only 
him. 

Under the circumstances, from behind the screen of 
democracy, the capitalist pulls’the strings, and the State dances 
accordingly. He persuades it to build up a strong army, navy 
and air-force, as we have already pointed out. This is 
primarily to protect his trade and to make his voice heard by 
the nations. He gets the State to shape its monetary policy 
to suit his requirements by means of inflation or deflation, or 
by manipulating exchange. His voice determines peace treaties, 
pacts and trade agreements. He obtains from the Government 
subsidies, which are free grants to him generously made from 
publio revenue. He gets the State to raise tariffs to protect 
his manufactures against foreign competition, and at times 
even proclaims embargoes or boj’^cott of trade with a country 
with which he is in conflict. He sets the State poltoe and 
weapons of repression against all those who would oppose him 
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forces tlie State to declare war when another Government 
refuses to concede his demands. 

The policy pursued by the British Government in relation 
to the Fascist powers during the last ten years is a telling 
illustration of how completely the Government of that country 
is in the hands of a few rich, Britain at first wooed Germany, 
Japan and Italy, and even an Anglo-German fellowship was 
established towards the close of 1935 after Hitler had come to 
power,” as the British monied classes were afraid of the 
phenomenal lise to power of Rua&iau Communism, and hoped 
that if tho Fascist states, which n ere blatantly anti-Communistio, 
were permitted to become strong, they would successfully 
prevent Communism from spreading West and overrunning 
the rest of the world. But wlien they found that Germany and 
Japan were themselves becoming a threat to their empire, they 
changed their attitude of friendliness and declared war against 
these nations. If Britain had acted earlier, the enormous cost 
now being paid by her in terms of men or material might 
have been averted or at least been considerably reduced. But 
what does this matter to the capitalist, so long as his own 
position of advantage is not endangered by the spread of 
Communism ? So, in spite of the fact that the British people 
were ready in 1935 i* to use force to prevent military aggression, 
their Government was not permitted by the ulouied classes 
to take action against the Fascist States till it became 
obvious to the capitali-st m 1939 that such a policy of 
appeasement was ruinous to bis own position and the 
empire. 

Against this tremendous power of the capitalist the will of 
the voter is as a voice of one crying in the wilderness. The 
capitalist yields to it only when he finds that ultimately it is 
in his own inteiests to do so. But otherwise he does not hesitate 
to fiout it, go his own way and invent spurious reasons to dupe 
the public into thinking he is acting for their welfare. The six 
hundred talk and discuss loudly, diverting the attention of 
the people, while from behind the scenes^.the capitalist does 
silently his work of pick-pocketing. 

* GiacohusS Yout M, P,, 1944, p, 42f, 

t Ibid p. 19f. 
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How true all this is only we who are the subjects 
British “ democratic ” rule and at the same time the victi'Dis 
of British exploitation can-t^l. In theory, the British people 
are responsible for the Government of India. But actually 
t!if: ibi'ty million people of Britain know as little about the 
Govornnmnl. of India, and have as little to do with it, as the 
nuoi ill tlie moon. And not only they, but even the six 
iiundrctl who are inenibcra of Parliament. The British 
Government earefiiUy censors all news that goes from India, 
and even members of Parliament can know only wliat little 
tricldes through from the Secretary of State for .India, and 
then only in the garbled form in which he considers it fit to 
give i^ to thorn, if even what members of Parliament can 
know about India is thus doled ottt to them by the British 
Government, in what sense indeed can they and the British 
people bo said to be responsible for the Government of India ? 
Is not democracy then even in this much advertised land of 
democi-acy only an outward show ? It sounds well to say that 
i he Government of India is responsible to the British people, 
but actually iu practice, the Government of India when 
stripped of all camouflage is responsible only to the British 
capitalist. Such of the British public as may take an 
intelligent interest in India may ory themselves hoarse in 
favour ot inimecliato estaljlishment of a national Government 
in India, but their voice will never bo heard so long as the 
British capitalist will not have it so. Plausible reasons will 
always be manufactured to show' how in Indian interests it 
would be folly to give in to the wdshes of a few unrepresenta- 
tive but vocal power-seeking politicians in India ! And the 
British capitalist will use the British Government to continue 
to hold India, no matter wliat the British public think. 

(B) Im'perialism : 

Thus, not content with exploitmg his own Government, 
ihe capifalist controls also the Governments of weaker peoples 
under Ihe guise of trusteeship or of nobly carrying oti their 
Governments for them till they are fit to look after their own 
affaii's. C>overing up greed, violence and underhand dealing 
with suca fine talk, he uses their Governments to safeguard 
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(3) In the agricultural colleges and research institutes 
run on Government funds, research is carried on primarily to 
aid the industrialist, although he can well afford to maintain hia 
own research departments, while the problems of the village 
producer, who has crying need to improve his methods and 
teclmique of production, go by default. What is worse, the 
schemes suggested for research, though profitable to the 
industrialist, may be altogether injurious to the villager. But 
this of course is of little consequence, so long as it profits the 
industrialist. Thus, for Instance, research is carried on in 
Indian agricnltm*al colleges in regard to cultivation of long- 
staple cotton, if the mills want this done, although so far as 
the village producer goes such cultivation may be uneconomic, 
as, though it. may bring him a little more income, weight for 
weight, than short-staple cotton, it takes a longer time to 
ripen,' and its yield per aci’e is less. Because of its having to 
remain longer in the field, not only does it involve a longer 
period of labour, but is not suited to the Indian climate as the 
longer it remains in the field the greater the risk of its bemg- 
damaged by untimely rains, or by insect pests. Besides, it 
leaves him at the inoroy of the iuternatiojial market about 
whose functioning he knows nothing and over which he has no 
control. Similarly, the Government has been more interested in 
bringing about improvements in commercial crops than in food 
crops, with the result that while the percentage of acreage 
under improved variety of seed under compiercial crops in 
which the capitalist is interested, like cotton, jute and sugar- 
cane, was 25, 62'5 and 71*1, respectively, the corresponding 
figures for rice, millets and gram which constitute almost 
entirely the diet of the people in vast areas of the country 
were only 5*1, 0*6 and 0*4, respectively. ♦ 

(4) The Ctovei’nment of India manipulates exchange in 
order to suit the interests of the British capitalist. It is 
notorious how the Government in spite of unanimous protests 
from Indian businessmen keeps the Value of tile rupee raised 
in terms of the pound sterling, Formerly the rupee was equal 
to 16 d. It Has since been raised to 18 d. The result is the 

* Sir Manilal B. Nnnavati anU J. J. Anjaria : The Indian Eui'al 

i*robleiHt 1044, p. JiR. 
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Britisher can sell his goods more easily in India im^r the net? 
rate. Let ns say the British manufacturer can sell a shirt ia 
India only if he got 18 d. for it. According to the new rate 
exchange, it means that the Indian buyer will have to pay 
only one rupee if he wauts to buy^ it, whereas accordii^ to th© 
old rate he would have had to pay Bs. 1-2-0 for the same shirti. 
This means that British goods can sell in tho Indian market, 
owing to the new rate of exchange, cheaxJcr by two annas in every 
rupee, which of course is quite an appreciable hell) i^he" 
British capitalist against the Indian manufacturer. How ' 
easily the British producer manages to keep Indian trade in 
his hands merely by this one stroke of live pen in his favour 
by the Government of India ! 

(5) Then again, the police and the military m ho are paid 
out of public revenue are used for the protection of the capita’- 
list, and so-called law and order are maintained even if it 
means complete suppression of the people, sp that the invest- 
ments of the British capitalist may be secairc, and he 
may obtain his dividends whatever happens in the 
country. 

(6) In order that there may bo no competition against 
British industrialists from Indian manufacturers, India is 
prevented from industrialising itself. The Indian labourer 
and middle class are left untrained and unfit for scientific 
technical work, because if they were highly educated, drilled 
and skilled, like for instance their German colleagues, there vnU 
be little chance for the British manufacturer maintfiining hia 
hold on the Indian market. On the other hand, tlie purely 
literary education given them aims only at turning out clerks 
who will meekly carry out the Government’s orders and not 
have enough initiative and enterprise to challenge British 
industrial supremacy. Further, machinery imported from 
abroad is taxed in order to discourage industrialisation. Of 
course, the British business magnate cannot entirely stop 
industrial development in India, as he himself roquirea toi hia 
trade motor roads, railways, harbom-s, etc., and this implies 
workshops and a few industrial enterprises, which he permits. 
Iron and Steel were allowed during the first world War when 
it became a necessity iu the interests of the rulers. Light 
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industries, "Worked ehiefly by British companies and a few 
others- have •coine into existence in view of cheap labour 
available in India ; and raw materials are worked up through 
the fii’st stages prior to export. Nevertheless, in the 
main, British policy has been definitely opposed to the 
industrialisation of India. Even the exigencies of the present 
.War are not sufficient to make thb British capitalist relax his 
hold in regard to "the industrialisation of the country, and the 
Government of India has accordingly consistently refused to 
listen to the clamours of the people- of India for industrial 
development. The proposals made by Indian industrialists in 
this connection have been turned down, and obstacles have 
been placed in tlie way of those who were prepared to start 
industries on their own initiative. Lately the Government 
went to tho extent of tearing up rails and dispatching them, as 
well as waggons and locomotives, to theatres of War, but refused 
to have them manufactured in the country, though they were 
badly needed here, and though plans for their manufacture 
had already been made and approved. The reason given for 
abandoning their mamifacturo at the last moment Avas that it 
was more desirable to import them from abroad. Similarly in 
regard to the autemobile industry. The Government was 
hard put to it to iiiijjorting trucks and lorries that were 
required in largo numbers. It would rather that shiploads oi‘ 
those were sunk in the oce^u^ on their way here than that 
India should be allowed to' manufacture them and thus iii 
later years cease to be a market for the British automobile 
industrj’^. TJio contrast between tho treatment accorded in 
this respect to India and that accorded to Australia is striking. 
Australia started in a "worse position than India in regard to 
steel production, but increased it vapidly and -within two years 
was able to manufacture aircraft, wireless and other articles 
through Governuient effort aided by British, .American and 
other industrialists. If it was possible to export plant and 
spare experts for Australia in spite of the War, it was possible 
to do the same for India also. Only the will was lacking. The 
policy of the British Government is to keep India an 
agricultural country so that there may be a flow of cheap raw 
materials to British factoriee, and cheap food supplies for 
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rule. Yea, if by it we luortu iUo mcchiuucal unity of admiiiir- 
tratioa; hut nothing but. growing disunity if we lalto inU’ 
consideration the various elements that go to compose ihe 


nation. Hence it is that Gandliiji Ims denl.ucd Uudy that 
Hindu Muslim unity, or lor t-lionuiUor of tiuvl* suy otlier 
unity, cannot be achieved as long as the JJritifdi remain with 
us. It is too much in the interest s o f the foi cign videw to 
break up the country into warring olouionts for anything other 
than disunity to result from their doiniiuUioiU 
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And so far as the welfare of the people goes in this happy 
democracy, according to the Report in 1933 of Major General 
Sir John MegawjDirector of the Indian Medical Service, only 39^ 
of the pojpulation of India are properly nourished, 160 million are 
poorly nourished, at least 80 million are perpetually hungry, 
50 to 100 million people suffer from malaria, a fever which is 
quite capable of being stamped out, and disease is steadily 
spreading throughout the, land and increasing rapidly. The 
bulk of the people are steeped in ignorance and superstition in 
spite of 150 years of British rule, only 14‘6 per cent of the 
population above the age of five being literate. What after all 
does the British capitalist care about the health or education 
of the people 1 So these receive scanty attention from the 
Government of India, while the army which is the mainstay of 
the British business magnate is the largest item of expenditure 
from the I’evenues of India. For the army is required to 
maiutaiu the hold of the British in India and to ward off ^ny 
likely rivals who may want a share in the loot from this 
most precious part of the British empire. 

Such is the Indian democracy ” to protect which Indians 
are asked to give freely of their men and material. The whole 
is so cleverly contrived that taxation, research, education, 
agriculture, monetary policy, army, police, industries, railways 
and political administration in India are one and all controlled 
by British interests. Is it surprising if those Indians who have 
seen through the game rebel and ask the British to quit India 
bag and baggage ? Is it wrong for a man to want to drive out 
the thief from his own house ? Yet, such as want to do this and 
to establish a government which will be run in the interests of 
the nation, which is what one expects of a real democracy, n,re 
clapped in jails, bo that the way may be clear for autocratic 
rule in the interests of the British capitalist. All opposition is 
suppressed with a firm hand by press restrictions and ordinances 
which deprive the people of the right of free speech, assembly or 
discussion, and an unnatural quiet, which has been rightly 
likened to the peace of the graveyard, overshadows the land. 

(G) The. Outward Show of Democracy : 

All this, we shall be told, is very one-sided, for after all 
the Government of India is run practically by Indians them- 
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seh^ The majority of the members of the Viceroy's Etccus- 
tive Council, the ministers of the Provinces, at least half of th* 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and practically all the meux- 
bers of the provincial services are Indians. That being so, how 
can it be said that the Government of India esists merely 
to e3:ploit India in the interears of the British capitalist 1 

In reply, we may briefly mention ihar, in the first pla<^ 
the Viceroy and the Governors have overriding potsyers ovee 
their cabinets, so that when British interests are at stain 
they can always step in to safeguard them. 

In the second place, portfolios like Defence, 

Finance and Transport are under the Central Government 
which is responsible only to rhe Secretary of State for India 
and not to the people. As Indians hare no voice in these 
matters, responsible Indian minister? can do very little in the 
Provinces in the spheres allotted to them, as at every turn the 
policy of the Central GoveiTiment in regard to these vital 
subjects is involved, and acts as a brake and a stumblings 
block, and effectively prevents anything being done that may in 
effect be contrary to Briti'h interest?. 

A tellinc illustration of ch:s has been provided of late by 
the Bengal Famine, wheie the province, in spite of having 
“responsible'*' CTOvsrnmant, v/as ciii:’ helpless to deal with 
the situation. The famine was brongh: abont by cessation 
of imports from Burma, military pnrc-haccs, ionation or high 
prices resulting from the British Goveniment paying for 
purchases from India with. n:e?ling .'eecnrities sgaizisc which an 
enormous amount of rupee n:tes were issue-J, esport of food 
grains, food procurement pclity ^hereby :c^d wss forcibly 
taken away from the Tillages hoarded in Chdeutta for 
the use of the military and indosirial iabcur, and reservatjon 
of sbipping, boat and railway transport fer miliis-ry purposes. 
If the provincial Government had been waiciifuJ ir could have 
mitigated the situation to some ertenr. Bur it could not 
TKissibly have averted it except ^ith the aid of the British. 
Governinent in England and the Central Government in India, 
both of which were responBible for the above causes. 

' In the third place, the Indians who serve the Govemmentj 
whether they be non-oflidalfi nominated by the Goveniment or 
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offioia}B directly in its employ, are, naturally enough, the last 
persons to go against its wishes, for 'if they do, they will 
accomplish nothing beyond losing their jobs. So they prefer to 
remain yes-men meekly carrying out its orders. They constitute 
the screen — the outward appearance of Indian rule — behind 
which the British capitalist puQs the strings, if anything the 
harder. 

Not, only in India, bub in all industrial countries, the 
capitalist thus buys up tho middle class and the more 
privileged from among the working class so that they may 
not hinder him in his work of plunder and exploitation. This 
he does by appointing them to good administrative jobs on 
handsome salaries. They thenceforward join hands with the 
capitalist and oppose those who wish to wage war against him. 
This is what has haijpened, for instance, to the more important 
British Labour leaders in England, who being once installed in 
places of responsibility, became even stauncher tiupporters of 
Tory policy than the Conservatives themselves. To give the 
appearance of being a popular government and to silence 
opposition, such people are taken into tho Government, but 
the policy followed is what suits the capitalist. 

That, after all, this loud-mouthed talk of getting rid of the 
evils of Capitalism through State interference, or of gradually 
parting with imperial power to the people, is only a pretence 
and has no real substance in it, is seen from the fact that so fai-^ 
as the exploited go, whether in industrialised countries or in 
subject nations, their condition today remains practically 
unchanged, and if anything worse, as we shall presently see. 
The effect on such should after all be the acid test of whether 
there has been any real improvement or reform achieved 
through the help of tho government. Even where, as in 
Municipal Bus Transport, tho proprietorship has gone from tho 
hands of individuals to Manicipalities who then engage 
managers and experts for running them, the faot that the 
specialists are highly paid while the workers are paid the 
minimum, goes to show in whose interests these services 
are run — certainly not in the interests of the labourer. The 
workii^ classes everywhere iu capitalistic countries are still 
exploiter] and underpaid. Their condition will have been worse 
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them as bases for maintaining world-peaoe/" that the 
remaining “ backward ” countries will be divided up between 
themselves and Russia in the interests .of industrial develop- 
ment, and that they wiU cripple and crush their rivals in 
such a way that the order they set up can never again be 
challenged or upset. All this of course in the name of 
upholding freedom, democracy, civilisation, and world-peace ! 
The more the world is to pass into the hands of imperialist 
exploiters, the louder and finer the sentiments expressed. 
Behind the velvet gloves of idealism are the sharp claws of 
the ravenous wolf. Once more the sweet voice is that of 
democracy while the hidden, hand is that of the pickpocket 
preparing for a larger and more permanent loot. 

To help obtain this empire for the capitalist, the wealth 
earned by the nation through years of hard toil is poured 
out like wafer, and the masses are forced to fight and risk 
their lives whether they wish to or not. Arid so far as 
subject nations like ourselves go, our men and material are 
taken away from us without even the pretence of obtaining 
our consent. If this be freedom and democracy, what, we 
ask, are slavery and tyranny ? V 

When all this is taken into account, it would seem that 
Capitalism of the old individualist type was far better than the 
Capitalism of today, which under the garb of being controlled 
by democratic states ia playing havoc with the wealth and 
welfare of nations. It has now become so formidable that 
it uses national governments as but departments of itself, 
and employs ail the resources of the State for consolidating 
and advancing itself. The so-called democracy of the 
imperialist countries is then but a veiled rule by capitalist 
dictators — a rule established and maintained by deceit and 
violezme, where private gain is everything and public good next 
to nothing. 

2. Fascism : 

^ At a certain stage in its development, Capitalism decides 
-fo throw off its mask of democracy and come out into the 
open. In democratic ” countries, as we have pointed out, 
it put on the appearance of being controlled by the wishes 
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of the people. But we have seen that this was only a mako- 
believe, and that actually even in the so-called democracies, 
the State was controlled by the capitalist in his own interests, 
from the pursuit of which nothing could deter him. Under 
Fascism the* wishes of the people count for nothing, the 
State is all in all. Thus the pretence of democracy is removed, 
and a dictatorship is established which openly and unashamedly 
suppresses the people. Such establislinient of a dictatorship 
by capitalistic interests arises wherever the capitalist*becomes 
afraid of the opposition that is growing up against him, and 
he uses the State to crush it. 

As monopolist Capitalism becomes powerful with its huge 
trusts and combines, it becomes more and more an intolerable 
burden not only on the exploited workers but also on the 
intelligentsia, small businessmen and shopkeepers, partly 
because all these are advei’sely affected by its expansion and 
tend to lose their independence and means of livelihood, and 
partly also because under the economic nationalism pursued by 
the State there is increased taxation, subsidies and tariffs, all of 
which become more than they can bear. The oppo sition to Capita* 
lism and to the capitalist-coutrollod State, therefore, grows 
and develops till it becomes a forim'dable power. All the discon- 
tented elements in the nation tend to drift into Socialism. 
They refuse to be deceived any more b 3 ' sweet words and fine 
sentiments, and organise themselves to fight for their rights. 

Under the circumstvinces, ihe capitalist looks for a method 
whereby he can use the people ag^ainat themselves. Tho 
Government provides him the way out. Ho supports to power 
in the Government such of the people as will crush tli« oppo- 
sition. As in the democracies, some of the able membors of 
the middle class and workers are bought off with State olTices 
under the leadership of a man of the people. This gives the 
semblance of a people’s Government, and. with its aid a regular 
war is waged against revolutionary working class organisa- 
tions in the name of law and order, and all opposition on the 
part of the people is rutZilessZy suppressed. 

(A) Btstorical : 

Fascism rose in Italy under Mussolini (1883-1946), son of 
a blacksmith. After the first world War when with demobili- 
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•sation there was much misery and imemployment in Italy, 
MussBolini with his great lust for power organised ex-soldiers 
and , disgruntled lower middle class men into fighting- 
groups (Fasci di combattimenti). These being of the non-pro- 
pertied classes were opposed in theory to the capitalist- class, 
and raised many anti-capitalist slogans in common with tho 
socialists. They were therefore joined in large numbers by- 
unemployed middle class people, peasants and others who had 
grievances against the propertied classes. At the same time 
Mussolini was definitely opposed to the socialists. Though 
originally a socialist himself, he was expelled from the socia- 
list party when he turned fanatically nationalist and advocated. 
Italian intervention in the first world War. Being thus hostile 
to the socialists, he used his mass organisation against that of 
the working class who under well-organised trade imions were 
on the verge of revolution to set up a socialist republic. The 
capitalists who watched the growing power of the working 
class with uneasiness, naturally welcomed Mussolini’s move- 
ment, financed it and made use of it as a tool whereby to 
destroy the power of labour and Socialism. Mussolini thus 
received the support of the rich as well as the poor. With the 
appeal to the poor the party grew vastly in numbers till it 
became a mass movement, and with the help of the rich Musso- 
lini realised his ambition for power, seized the reins of Govern- 
ment and used it, as desired by his sponsors, to establish a 
reign of terror against the socialistic working class and against 
all those who opposed him. 

Fascism has no new philosophy or economic plan for the 
future. For the economic problems of the day it has no new 
solutions to suggest. It accepts the present capitalistic order 
unquestioningly ; only it adds to it a fiery nationalism. Thus 
Mussolini himself says of the Fascists, “ Not being tied down to 
any fixed principles, they proceed unceasingly towards one goal, 
the future well-being of the Italian people.” This goal, of course, 
is not peculiar to the Fascists. It is the slogan of every party 
which seeks power. Nevertheless, with the Fascists, it was not 
a mere party-cry to capture votes. It was a genuine passion. 
It looked back to the past, and coveted for the count]^ the 
glory of the old Roman empire. It therefore took for itself the 
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old Boman symbol (a bundle of rods, fasces they were called, 
wi^h au axe at the centre) which used to be carried bef<^ 
magistrates and emperors. It is said that the rods symbolist 
ponishmeat by beating and the axe death by execution far 
those who plotted against the state. It adopted for its salute 
the old Roman salutation of a raised and outstretched arm. 
All this looking back to imperial Romo for inspiration was 
just what the capitalists wanted if their desire for colonies and 
for establishing an empire was to be fulfilled. Mussolini was 
therefore allowed to seize power and become the dictator of all 
Italy,. 

(R) Ckar^cteriatica of Faacmn: 

(1) TotaUtarianism : — The dictator ai 1 his party become 
aU in all, and no chance is giren for any criticism of them 
or for opposition to them. Such a state is said to be 
totalitarian, for the dictator and his party rule totally, 
leaving in the Government no trace whatsoever of parties 
opposed to them. All such parties are banned and declared 
unlawful. Their leaders are imprisoned, exiled, murdered 
or executed. The public services are given only to such as 
swear allegiance to the dictator^ and if any official shows 
the slightest trace of sympathy for the opposition he is 
dismissed and dealt with severely. To detect defection or 
disloyalty there is let loose on the country a largo army of 
spies and secret police. The administration is by this means 
purged of all discordant elements, and operates completely 
according to the wishes of the dictator. The people are too 
terrified to protest, and are forced to submit tamely like 
dnmb-driven cattle. 

(2) Suppression of liberHes : — The freedom to speak, 
meet, discuss, organise, and express opinions through the press 
is removed, and autocratic rule set up. The people may have 
freedom and democracy when Capitalism is not in danger, 
but no sooner Capitalism is threatened, than these are 
completely suppressed, and terrorism and repression take their 
place. 

All this is justified on the theory that the niueteanth 
century idea of democracy by vote as rule by the pebpb ig 
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»atwom foolishness ; that, on the other hand, the State as 
epresenting the nation ought to have complete power over 
.he individual, and that the individual develops his personality 
ind fulfils ^himself only as he loses himself in the State. The 
State is god and on altar individual rights and freedom 
)Ught to bo sacrificed. 

(5) Kaiionalism : — As in the ease of the democracies, 
.esort is had to idealism, but this time not in the name of 
freedom which is openly suppressed, bub in the name of 
patriotism. A rabid nationalism is whipped up amongst the 
people, glorifying the country, instilling into the young pride 
in its history and culture, drilling them into worship of the 
State and the dictator.. 

Exploiting the patriotism thus stirred up, an autarchy 
or economic nationalism is set up, whereby the Government 
pursues a policy of aiding the capitalist by means of loans, 
audsidies and tariffs. This results in great hardship for the 
people as it means heavy taxation and high prices. But that 
of course is of little concern to the capitalist. 

(■^) TFar; — What is worse, eoonomio^nationalism under 
Capitalism inevitably leads to economic warfare culminating in 
international .strife. To incite the people to fight, the 
evils which the nation is suffering from owing to lack of 
space for expansion are exaggerated. The real aim is of course 
to expand business and capture new territories for raw 
inateriul supplies, markets, spheres of investment, and 
cheap labour, as what was achieved by Italy in these respects 
as the result of the 1014-1918 war was disappointing. But 
who will be ready to give his life and his wealth to fight 
for these purposes which benefit primarily the capitalist ? 
So it is made out that territorial expansion is a vital 
need of the nation which must otherwise perish for lack of 
space and bread. 

Thus Mussolini declares, “ A country which has a popula- 
tion equal to that of France, confined in an area half the size 
of the latter, with colonial possessions one-twentieth the 
size of the Frenoh and one-hundredth that of the British, 
must forcibly find an outlet for her surplus inhabitants. But 
where and how ? As it is, Italian resources hardly fulfil the 
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requirements of her forty millions today, but the problem will 
become expeedingly urgent in the course of the next twenty 
years, when her population will have risen to fifty millions or 
more. At that moment Italy will find herself on the verge of 
servitude, certainly economic, and perhaps political.”*. 

In this way an appeal is made to a sense of injustice, of 
inequality and of national righ|^. If a whole nation believes 
that unless it expands territorially, it must starve or be deprived 
of its fair share of wealth, it can be persuaded to fight unto 
death — not for money or profit, but for justice, for the most 
fundamental of all human rights, the right to life. Thus 
national passion is roused, fanned into a fiame till it becomes a 
mighty fire capable of consuming anything that comes in 
its way. 

The deluded people go to war, give their all, including their 
lives, and if they are victorious the capitalist obtains his 
colonies. Or at any rate the people who, till now were dis- 
gruntled a:id discontented with the capitalist and the Govern- ‘ 
ment, forgot their miserable condition at home, as their whole 
attention is nov/ directed against the foreign power. So wars 
are favourite weapons iinder Fascism. They either bring 
the capi^aliat fresh territories for exploitation, or they turn 
away from liiin the oi)posit*ion of the people and keep them 
emp]o''ed. Wars are therefore idolised. It is said that they make 
for nobility of character, courage, heroism, discipline, perseve- 
rance, 'patriotism, uiisolfishnsss and such like. 

Fascist powers cannot of course be blamed altogether for 
their too great propensity to war, so long as the colonial coun- 
tries of the world have been seized by the industrialised 
nations. It is because of the selfishness of the Haves that 
the Have-nots go to war to see what they can grab for them- 
selves. So if the Fascist countries plunge the world into war, it 
is the so-called democratic countries that are really to blame. 

NevertheleBS, it must be pointed out that the desire for 
teiritorial expansion is in itself unjustifiable. If every nation — 
say, e. g., India and China which are also Have-not states and 
have much greater need for expansion, wanted to expand, where 
is the i^aoe in the world for them 1 Besides, all expansion 

• Quoted by Norman AngeU in ThB Great lUttsion-NoWt pp. 71 and 7S. 
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means impinging on the rights of other nations. Therefore 
the Fascist plea for territorial expansion, though understand- 
able, is not morally defensible. But who bothers about 
morals in matters relating to politics and economics ? Certainly 
not the capitalist who, for the sake of territorial expansion, 
pluuge::^ the whole nation from time to time into war under 
the most lofty idealism. 

Fundamentally, then, there is not much to choose between 
the state-controlled Capitallsni of Britain and America, and the 
Fascism of Italy. For in both, the State is ultimately very 
much under the control of the capitalist. The only difference 
is that to all appearances the individuars liberties and the 
outward form of democracy are preserved in Britain and 
America, while these are openly discarded in Fascism. 

3. Nazism : 

(A) Siaiorical : 

A movement similar to Fascism in Italy occurred in 
Germany under Adolf Hitler (1889-1945). He worked as a 
bricklayer for some time. Like Mussolini, Hitler was opposed to 
Socialism. After the first world War, in Germany the socialists 
who called themselves Social Democrats, and conesponded 
to the Labour Party of England, were in power. Being in 
ofiice, their Socialism was of the moderate type unlike that of 
the working class which was of the the extreme form called 
Communism. Hitler being opposed to Socialism in any form 
was opposed both to T«he Social Democrats and to the 
Communists. 

He gathered round him the middle class, who had lost 
their money through the infiation of 1923-24, and also some 
ex-Army ofilceis who were unemployed. He formed with 
them a new party called the National Socialists. It was not 
socialist at all, but it was called so in order to enlist for itself 
the sympathy of those who were inclined towards Socialism, 
The word Nazi is derived from Na in National and Zi &om the 
second two letters in Sozialist, the German for Sooiahat. Like 
the Fascists, the Nazis, as the National Socialists were called 
for short, being opposed to the Socialists* received support 
from the capitalist class. Being dispossessed middle class people 
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they oriticised the capitalists, and so won the support also of 
some who were opposed to the capitalists. Thus the party 
grew in numbers till it became a mass movement — more huge 
than the Fascist movement in Italy, which did not succeed in 
winning over the people to the same extent. It consisted of 
a strange mixture of doctrines — capitalistic and anti-capitalistic 
• — and was held together primarily by the personality of the 
founder, Hitler. 

Since all that the capitalists want is that their own private 
enterprise should thrive and that Socialism should be sup- 
pressed at all costs. Hitler who was known to be opposed to 
Socialism was allowed to seize’power and proclaim himself dicta- 
tor. He obtained the support of a land-owning clique and a group 
of virtually bankrupt steel industrialists who hoped for financial 
aid from a Hitler Government. Though these land-owners and 
industrialists were mostly non-Hazia, they wanted to make use 
of Hitler mere^y as a tool. And so they did. For instance, the 
original basis of the Nazi party lay in the middle class which 
the Nazis promised to save from the ruin threatening it from 
the growth of big business. But, actually* when the party 
came into power, it adopted the policy of closing down small 
enterprises on the ground that they were superfluous ; its 
owners were then turned into factory workers. -Moreover, the 
steel industrialists, with the help of Government funds, 
reorganised their companies, and urged Hitler to purge his 
party of any who had socialist leanings. The result was the 
“ Blood Bath ” of June 30, 1034, when socialist leaders and 
some of their followers, amounting, it is said, to between 300 
and 1,000 persons, wete suddenly arrested and executedt 
amongst them being men to whom Hitler owed most of . his 
success. Having thus got leading socialists out of the way 
the industrialists and militarists induced Hitler to direct his 
energies to a policy of rapid rearmament and imperialist 
expansion. As the Report issued to the United States 
Military Sub-Committee on November 12, 1944, says, ** The 
individual monopolists of Germany have worked long and 
ardently for Pan-Germaniem ; they willingly joined partnership 

with Hitler to achieve their ends Punishment of the 

10,000 leading imperialist minded German industrialists will 
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be more effective than puniehment of a million Nazi underlings 
who carried out the orders of the conspirators Like Italy, 
only even more thoroughly, all opposition was completely 
crushed, and a reigh of terror instituted wherein spies stalked 
the land to put an end to the slightest trace of opposition 
to the dictator and his party. A fierce attack was made on 
all liberal, pacifist and socialist elements, especially on the 
workers. So completely did the capitalist interests in Germany 
use Hitler for their own ends. 

(JS) Characteristics of Nazism : 

(1) Fascism : It is apparent that in aU these respects 
Nazism is but a parallel movement in Germany to Fascism in 
Italy. In essence, therefore, it is characterised by the same 
features as we pointed cut midcr Fascism, viz., Totalitarianism, 
Suppression of liberties. Nationalism and War. It is unne- 
cessary for us therefore to repeat hero as characteristics of 
Nazism what we mentioned there. The only matter in which 
Nazism shows ahy difference from Fasc’i-o io in regard to iis 
Nationalism v/hich assumes on extremely narrow racial form. 

(2) Anti‘Jewistn : — The natiaualism of the Nazis is based 
on race. They idolise the German Aryan race as superior to 
every other in its capacity for thought and organisation. They 
believe that because of this, it is dc&cuicd to I'ule over others, 
and must be kept pure and unadulterated t o fulfil its mission. 
They therefore use for thoir emblem the Swastika, which is an 
old Aryan symbol. And filled with faith in tlieir own superiority 
and contempt for other races, they hope to dominate tke 
world. This, of course, suits the German capitalist who is 
looking for territories for expansion. 

Within the country, the non-Aryans most in evidence 
were the Jews, and against them the Nazis directed all their 
racial pride and hatred. Hitler held that the Jews were 
deliberately siming at siioiling the purity of the Aryan race 
by orosB-breediug, so as to bring about their physical and 
spiritual decline, and thus secure from the Aryans the domina- 
tion of the world. On the west was France, a stronghold 
of the Jews completely under the control of Jewish financiers, 

• Bcuior ; Buivhay ClirOnicUf November 13, 1944. 
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and on the east Russia which sought under the guise of a 
new philosophy invented by a Jew, Karl Marx, to secure 
world-domination for the Jews. The only way to save 
Grermany and the Aryan world from the Jews was to destroy 
France and to crush Russia. This, Hitler considered, was 
his sacred mission. 

The truth is that the Jews held an important position in 
Germany, and owned and controlled much of the business, 
big and small, and also possessed land. What better target 
for dixeoting racial fanatioiam against than the Jews so that 
the poor and hungry may be fed, and the capitalist may ho 
rid of a formidable rival ? The Nazis, as we have ahead) 
seen, had in their following an army of unemployed and 
dispossessed people who needed a means of livelihood. They 
obtained under cover of love for the fathoiland an excuse 
for plunder and loot. They subjected the Jews to inhuman 
treatment, and sought to extirpate them by evoi'y means 
possible — boycott, exile, beatings and murder. Behind the 
anti-Jew movement of the Nazis was thus the privation 
and hunger of the dispossessed middle clasbos. It was above 
all a scramble for jobs and bread. 

(3) Revolt against flie Treaty of Versailles : — Hitlers 
anti-Jew crusade has received world-wide publicity. But what 
drew vast multitudes to him from almost evexy rank of the 
nation was his fanatic nationalism. The Nazi concept oi 
Justice was defined in the maxim * Right ia that which is 
useful to the nation.' The Germans had been humiliated to 
the dust by the Treaty of Versailles,^ and only bided then' 
time for a leader who would -help them to vindicate their 
national honour. Their torriiojy had been cut up and ' 
parcelled out among various small states. They were cramped, 
hampered and hindered on every side. Getting back old 
territory, and if possible pushing forward into new, was of 
course just what the capitalist wanted. 

(i) Anti’Sovielism : — But if Germany was to have nc^s 
territory it could be only at the expense of the Soviet 'Union 
which lay stretched out for miles from Europe in the west 
to the Pacific Ocean in the east. So > Germany cast Ipmgry 
eyes on Soviet territory. It was again a case of the Have- 
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nots wasting a Bhare is the booty of the Haves. In addition, 
of course, was the capitalist’s desire to crush Soviet Commu- 
nism. In this Hitler could well pose as the champion of 
Europe against Soviet Russia, and could have rallied round 
him the sympathy not only of the powerful capitalist class 
of his own country, but also of Italy, and even of the rest 
of Europe but for their fear of what this rising leader may 
do against their own interests. 

In essence, then, but for local circumstances which 
have given Nazism one or two characteristics of its own, it 
has all the elements of Fascism. It is fundamentally a 
frantic attempt by the capitalist class to protect itself 
against the working class which is on the verge of a socialist 
revolution. 

Whether, then, luider state-controlled Capitalism in 
the Imperialistic Democracies, or under Fascism or Nazism, 
the people in the end arc nothing, and the capitalist is 
everything, and the State in all three cases is used by the 
capitalist for his own ends. As against' this, although it - is 
true that in these countries, the State is ever more increa- 
singly interfering in the industrial life of the country, much to 
the annoyance of the capitalist, still the aim of these stakes 
is always to support and encourage Capitalism as far as 
possible consistent with the requirements of the War and the 
nation. Tlieir purpose is to reform and strengthen Capitalism 
by removing some of its evils, so that while the capitalistic 
basis remains untouched, the economic system works more 
smoothly and efficiently. They do not intend thus by any 
means to displace Capitalism by a more equitable economic 
order. Even where the State takes over the managfiment of 
some industries, as happens in all the three types of Govern- 
ment, it is far from being a case of moving towards Socialism^ 
as is sometimes claimed. For the worker under such 
** sooialised capitalism ” or ‘‘ national socialism ” is still 
exploited and paid as little as possible. It would appear,' 
therefore, that if the masses are to receive a fair wage and . 
fair treatment, Capit^sm in every form must go. This is 
what is attempted under Socialism to a consideration of 
which we may now turn. 
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From our study of Gftpitalism it is olear that the whole 
trouble with it is that under it the profits of large-soale 
production are appropriated mostly by the owners of the 
enterprise. The machines turn out enormous wealth, but 
very little reaches the worker. Similarly much of the produce 
of the land goes to the landlord. This will be so, so long as 
land and machines are owned by the capitalist. Owning them, 
he naturally feels that he has every right to the profits which 
they make possible. A small wealthy minority who do not do 
any work live thus on rents and profits, while the vast majority 
who work by the sweat of their brow live on their small 
earnings. If we want this changed, the obvious solution is 
to take possession of the land and machines, get rid of the 
capitalist, and distribute the wealth produced by theiu^ 
more or less evenly among those who have helped to 
produce it. But who 'is to pos^sess xhe land and machines ? 
Not an individual, for then we shall have Capitalism all over 
again. They will have to be jointly owned by the community. 
Let the moanj of produciiioD, i. e., land and machinos, then, 
be owned by the community, and the w^ealth produced 
distributed by the community as evenly as possible among its 
various members. Then we shall have all the blessings of modern 
' ''ientific methods of production without the evils of enslave- 
ment, insecurity, unequal distribution of wealth, poverty, un- 
employment, crime and class-hatred. Production not being fqr 
private profit but for meeting the needs of the people, the was- 
tage attending competitive production will cease, there will be 
no exploitation of the worker or of weaker nations, and no 
incentive for war. Human considerations, i. e., the needs of the 
people, which we found had completely been ignored in the mad 
pursuit of private gain under Capitalism, will be restored to 
thw, central place, and the eooxmmic order will have no other 
object than that of producing what is needed by the commu- 
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nity. Instead of strife, conflict and violence, there frill be co- 
operation, a sharing of things in common, feUofr-feeling and 
peace. Such in essence is what is held out by Socialism. The 
whole centres round production and distribution not being left 
any more to the Bdlflsliness of individuals but being carried on 
jointly by society in the interests of all its members. Hence 
the name BocidUsnit as compared with Capitalism which from 
this point of view may be called Individualism in large-scale 
enterprise. 

1. Histprical: 

The idea of social ownership of production and sharing of 
things in common was not original to Socialism. Such an 
arrangement e^iistod in some form or other even in early times, 
when a whole community or village held land and other 
property in common and distributed wealth among its members. 
But Socialism, as we understand it today, arose as a reaction 
to the evils of individuali'jm in lai^e-soalc factory production. 
In the first liah^ of I'.io last contury, in England, Germany and 
France, factory prodacrion had brought many evils to the 
workers, and thi;*hing men in .hose countries sought various 
ways of overcoming these c'ih. Such attempts as advocated 
abolition of private ownership aiid Instltation of social control 
were called Soci.il'sm, or C 0 II 30 Jvhm, c Social Democracy. 

Robert Ovvoa, a factory owner in England, is said to have 
used the word Socialism for the firs!? time about 1S30. A 
great humanitarian, he was sensitive to the sufferings of the 
factory workers and desired to have workers* co-operative 
societies to run industries and to share between themselves the 
wealth so produced. Side by side, the workers* trade union 
movement developed on different lines, aiming merely at secur- 
ing higher wages and better conditions. But naturally.it was 
influenced by socialist ideas put forward by Owen and a few 
others at that time, and in its turn influenced greatly the 
development of Socialism. 

On the oontineab of Europe, besides Socialism'of the typo 
of Owen’s, anew creed was gaining ground. This w& s A n archism , 
i. e., as the word signifies, doing without govornmeni!.' "The 
Anarchists were also socialists, but they did not like the idea 
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of everything being controlled by the State, as under orthodox " 
Socialism. They placed a high value on the freedom of l&e 
individual, and did not wish to rescue the worker from^^lihe 
tyranny of the capitalist only to place him under the tyranny 
of the State. They declared that that government was best 
which governed the least. Their ideal was perfect freedom for 
all, each person ofiiis own free will respecting the rights Of his 
neighbour and willingly co-operating with Ijim for the good of 
all. The socialists agreed with the auarcijiist ideal, but consi- 
dered that to bring about such an ideal state of afTairs it would 
be necessary for the present to have a oentraliBed «and strong 
socialist government. Ana-rchk^ni, fine as it is in theory, became 
in the hands of ignorant, excitable and dissatisfied followers, 
an excuse for all kinds of violence — serroriam, bomb-throwing 
and shooting — perpot:*a'edog‘iiin.>tl:ingsand those iu authority. 
Naturally it was suppressed with a firm hand, and m spiie of 
leading anarchists repudiating such violence, the movement 
gradually faded away. 

Socialism dev* lo;*''-! ; vo' main lines. One, 

which we may call r'.voiu.ionor./, b'.lio ed that the ideal 
cannot be achieved o.c-rn'Hrc. Im:? j cople’s minds and 
hearts, including that of .i»e c.*? would have to be 

converted through the years the toctub u ideal. It believes 
that ultimately men are good enough and reasonable enough 
to change the economic order if they do 2iot believe it to be 
right or sensible. Its appeal theioforc is to benevolence, justice 
and rationality in every individual, and its faith is that, in the 
end, justice and right will prevail, ^uch a view has come to bo 
called Utopian or Idealidtic rSocialis^n, or Gradualism or 
Eeformiam, and iu Europe it goes by tho name of Social 
Democracy, Those who believe in this theory advocate peaceful 
constitutional methods of reform. Naturaliy this is the type 
most popular in England, where the workers are comparatively 
j^rosperous, and where Socialism is advocated by well-to-do 
intellectuals who are not prepared to sell all tliat they have and 
give to the poor, so long as the rest of society is run on capitalis- 
tic lines. They quite sincerely believe in the ideal, it is true, but 
consider it unwise violently to put it into effect, rooting out the 
present economic order and starting all over again. They hold 
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that Capitalism is moving towards socialisation} and that 
what is required is to prepare people intellectually and emo- 
tionaily for the new social order, and to help hasten the process 
of reform. The adherents of this view enter Parliament, be- 
come Cabinet ministers and hope to convert capitalist govern- 
ments gradually into socialist action. But once in power they 
tend to compromise till in practice there is little to distinguish 
them from blue-blooded anti-socialist Tories. The most 
moderate brand of this school in England is represented by the 
Pabian Society, very learned, highly respectable, and believing^ 
in the '* inevitability of gradualness,” and ‘‘moving fast 
slowly ” ! It is called Fabianism after Fabius, an old Boman 
general, who instead of directly fighting the enemy, gradually 
wore him out. 

As against this, is the Bevolutionary school, which does 
not believe that Capitalism is going to yield to reason and to 
moral appeal to put an end to itself. It argues that even when 
oonceaaionb are made by the capitalist, they are only owing 
to the sheer force of physical oliV^umstances, and that they are 
never of such a nature os to impair in any way his 
retention of power. This school is not much impressed by the re- 
forms achieved by capturing power in the government. On the 
other hand, it is inclined to think that Parliament and the out- 
uard trappings of democracy, in which the leformist socialist 
so pathetically pins his faith, are nothing but delusion and a 
snare, and that through them the capitalist only holds on to 
his place of privilege all the more firmly. The adherents of 
this school believe that the capitalist is well capable of using 
reason and morality to justify his own hold, so that he will not 
abdicate unless he is faced with a physically superior power 
which he is unable to resist. It is argued that it is necessary 
therefore for the working class to organise itself into a mighty 
power for the onslaught, that it is groups and classes which are 
in history the driving forces of social change, and that therefore 
it is useless to seek merely to convert individuals. Reason and 
morelHy, it is said, are futile withojt the baokiug of organised 
group force, that therefore salvation lies in the working class 
organising itself to wrest power from the capitalist by means 
of a icvolution. This revolutionary school is called by various 





xtftmes, sticli fts *Jfarwam, Scientific Socialiam, S\jUhevisfi^ 
jSfoetoZtmor JRnaeian Soeialism, and OommimUm. Whan CoftiiiiT)^ 
niani is contrasted with Socialism, this rcyolntionary school 
referred to as Communism, as compared with what we 
called the evolutionary type of Socialism. Otherwise the wcufrf 
Soeiftlism is used loosely for both types of theory. 

The foremost among Revolutionary Sociatiats, and om 
who contributed most to organise the movement, and give 
theories scientifte and philosophical backing, wa.*? a Oerman TsJW 
called Karl 2Iarx {1818-1883). Ho was r- student of history^ 
philosojpby and law in Germany and took to jouroaliam. His 
newspaper brought him into conflict with the State, and h<e 
therefore went to Paris where ho read much socialist and 
anarchidt literature, and became converted to Socialism. Here 
he met Friedrich Engels, a German factory owner in England, 
who had come under the influence of Robert Owen and turned 
socialist. Thenceforward Marx and Engels worked to^ 
gather. In 1843 they issued the Communist Manifesto critieising 
the democratic cries liberty, equality and fraternity, 
and pointing out that these slogans had become but a cloak foe 
capitalist states and left the condition of the people unchanged. 
They developed their own theories regarding Socialism, a- ud 
ended the Manifesto with the words which hare sent a thrill 
through the five continents: ‘ Workers of the world, unite. 
You have nothing to lose but roiir chains, and have * would 
to win.’ 

In 1864 Marx got together in London various groups of 
socialists from several Europoati countries to form an 
International Workingmen’s Aaaociatioii. ’’ This U usually 
now referred to as the First Internaitonal. This organisation 
was meant to co-ordinate the activities of the socialist groups 
of various ooimtrios and to get them to organise and educate 
the workers in socialistic theories according to a well thought 
out plan, till the hour came for aotiou. But it did not survive 
for more than eight years. The first socialistic revolt took 
place in Paris in 1871, when the common people sought to set 
up their own Government in Paris callad the Paris Coinmuuo. 
fHiiB was crushed mercilessly and after that all Euiopeaa 
Governments dealt harshly with worker’s organisations. So 
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much so, that the headquarters of the International was 
shifted in 1872 to New York, and being too far away from 
workers’ activities in Europe it gradually came to an end 
there. 

In France, Socialism assumed a slightly altered form 
owing to the influence of Anarchism. This is called 
Syndicalism from the French word syndicate meaning a 
‘workers* organisation or trade union. Like the anarchists, 
the syndicalists tried to do away with the state, or at least to 
limit its power as much as possible. So they wanted each 
industry to be self-governing or controlled by the workers in 
that industry, i. e., by its syndicate. The Government would 
consist, according to them, of representatives elected by the 
various syndicates to a general council which would look after 
the affairs of the whole country, much lilce a parliament, with- 
out the power to interfere in the internal management of the 
industry. To bring about such a state, the syndicalists 
advocated the general strike, or a strjfee of workers ell over 
the country, bringing the industrial life of the nation to a 
standstill till their aim was re''.lised. -The Rlarxists however 
do not approve of Syncli'eaiisin, 

In 1689 a Woikcrs* inccrnational was established af" 
Amsterdam. Thii is kno^vn as the Second International. It 
lasted till 191 ' wlK-n the Great Y/ar put an end to it. This 
International condisied of numerous moderate and respectable 
people uho later took high oflire in Ib-eir counr-ries. They went 
into Parliament, and even became prime ministers, chancellors 
and presidents of their countries, and once in power they 
forgot the workers’ cause and became mere cogs in the 
capitalistic machinery of Government, 

The Russian Socialists were faced with a crisis in 1903, as 
they were divided sharply between the Evolutionary and 
Revolutionary schools of Socialism. Under Lenin, a great 
majority of them decided for the revolutionary view. Lenin 
would have nothing to do with the parliamentarianism of 
Western socialists, which he considered demoralising and fit 
only for climbers and job-hunters. The socialist party in 
Russia thus split in two, those favouring revolutionary action 
constituting the majority or BoUheviki (which is the Russian 
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for majority), and the evolutionary school the minority, or 
Menahtviki (meaning minority). Lenin’s party being in the 
majority was henceforth known as Bol^evik, 

One of the weapons decided on by socialists to gain their 
ends as against the^ Government was the strike, i. e., the 
simultaneous cessation of work by labourers. In Eussia, this 
weapon was being used from as early as 1903 against the 
tyranny and oppression of Tsardom. At various centres, 
especially in large cities like Petersburg and Moscow, an 
organisation was set up to run strikes. This was called the 
Soviet of that centre. “ Soviet ** means council. It was at 
first only a committee, for organising Ptrikes and later became^ 
a local committee for guiding the workers* movement, and 
gradually even assumed power over the town committees or 
municipalities. When the Revdiution took place in 1917, it is 
these Soviets that arose, got rid of Tsardom, and under Lenin 
Bet up the U. S. S. E., the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

After the War was over in 1919, Lenin started a new 
Workers* International in Moscow, This was through and 
through communistic and is called the Third I'nternational^ or 
the Communist International, or the Comintern (from 
‘CommuniEt International'). It is thoroughly revolutionary, 
and bitterly opposed to Capitalism end Imperialism in any 
form. Far from coming to terms witli them, as the parlia- 
mentarian socialists do, it seeks to destroy’’, them root and 
and branch and establish a dictatorship of the proletariat or 
rule of the anembers of the working class which will completely 
wipe out the propertied classes. Members of the previous Inter- 
national for whom all this is too hasty, radical, and revolu- 
tionary, have revived the Second International. The result is 
that today Socialism is divided into two schools, one violently 
opposed to the other — the evolutionary parliamentary school of 
the Second International, and the revolutionary radical ' group 
of the Third International, each hating the other even more 
than they hate the common enemy. Capitalism. But lately, 
when Eussia favouring a national policy had to give up its 
international character, more especially in the present War, the 
Comintern has had to be wound up, and so it was in 1943. 
Those who revolted against such nationalist policy, which hae 
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been oonsistently pursued under Stslin, the present diotfttOTt 
<daiin under the leadership of Trotsky to constitute the W<>wrih 
IntmiaUonal formed in 1936. 

Since the establishment of the Soviet Government in 
Bussia, people have come to regard Socialism as being chiefly 
of the revolutionary type. It looks for its guiding principles 
to Karl Marx who expounded them in his great book» Das 
Kapitab or Capita^ written in 1867. We shall barely 
mention one or two of its important teachings. 

2. Marxism: 

The Materialistic Interpretation of Historp: 

Marx wa s one of the first to bring a strictly scientific mind 
to bear on human history, and from an objective dispassionate 
study of the history of peoples to deduce certain principles 
according to which a man’s life is determined from age to age. 
According to him, if we would help mankind forward, we 
should first understand the laws in accordance with which 
hxuuan societylives and evolves, and then putting ourselves in 
line with the movement of nature we can go forward with all 
the strength of the universe behind us to our goah This attempt 
at a non-metaphysical, scientific study of history and human 
institutions is in itself a tremendous contributioai which Marx 
has made, and which has affected the thought of thousands of 
people since his day and even of those who are his avowed 
opponents. Owing to this scientific backing which Marx gave the 
socialist creed, his views have merited the name of ScientifiG 
Socialism as opposed to the vague yearnings for reform which 
had BO far prevailed amongst socialists. Let us consider some 
of the doctrines to which it has given riso. 

{A) The Marxian DialectiG : — 

Influenced by the great philosopher Hegel, who taughi' ^ 
Germany about this time, i. e., in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Marx tended to reduce human history, past, present 
and future, to a strict logical sequence, oharaoterised by all the 
inevitability of scientifio necessity* Such a logical movement 
was calied by Hegel, Dialectic. Dialectic as developed by the 
Greek philosophers was the art of argumen t. It became the 
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name for a method of arg:uing by tlie solution of suncesBivo 
contradictions in philosophy, or “Dialogue,” Later it was 
claimed, more especially by Hegel, who sought elaborately to 
demonstrate it, that not only development in argument but 
also actual development in nature and history underwent the 
same necessary process. Hegel analysed the movement of 
thought in reasoning, and concluded that it invariably swung 
from an afi&r^AtiQn_to^a denial of thifl..a^nnation, and then to 
a middle position which did justice both to the^ affirmation and 
to the denial. He called the three stages involved thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis, and looked upon history as but a 
reflection of the same dialectical process, wherein certain 
Ideas developed themselves in the outer world. Marx however 
did not accept the dominant role ascribed by Hegel to Ideas 
in history, and declared that while mclterial things developed 
according to the Dialectic, they did so of themselves and not 
as just reflections of the development of independently existing 
Ideas. On the contrary, according to Marx, it was the Ideas 
which were the reflections of material reality. Accordingly, 
Marx interpreted each stage in human history as inevitably 
giving birth to its opposite, whicli in time destroys it and esta- 
blishes a new stage. Thus Capitalism (thesis) as it advances 
inevitably leads to a working class movement (antithesis) 
which is opposed to it, grows in power and Anally destroys it, 
setting up Communism (synthesis), a new classless economic 
order. To illustrate, the capitalist at the start has only a little 
wealth with which he employs a few hands. From so doing ho 
obtains more wealth, and with the wealth so obtained he 
increases his business and employs more hands. Thus as Capi- 
talism gi'ows, increasing in capital and power, the working 
class grows, increasing in numbers and strength, one giving 
birth inevitably to the other, but both fundamentally opposed 
to each other, till the working class becomes so huge and 
powerful that it is able to throw off the tyranny of the 
capitalist class and run the industry in the interests of all, as 
once the capitalist class is wiped out there is no class di:;tlnc- 
tion left, and all belong to one classless society. History thus 
moves from stage to stage with a logical necessity and 
always through conflict, whereby the previous stage is 
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destroyed by sometluiLg which necessarily developed 
out of it. , 

Criticism : 

(1) Marx tended to interpret this in such a rigid 
manner that he held that there was no escape from this 
grim movement of history. Whether human affairs proceed 
thus, by hard and fast rules, with aU the certainty of mathema- 
tical necessity, is doubtful. (2) This necessity Marx sought to 
establish by applymgto human, affairs the Dialectic which was 
obtained by Hegel from v.n r.iialyi’is of the movement of thought. 
But in so far as ahsi.raot is not the same as the storm 

and stress of life, what holds tiuo of abstract thought may be 
just what will not hold in the l eahn of life. Sucli thorough- 
going rational iam which klcntiiics stages in historical develop- 
ment with stages in the reasoning process may be understand- 
able in the hands of an Absohiie fdealint like Hegel for whom 
Reality is ultimately of vho nature of Mind or Reason, but it 
goes ill with Marxism which like? to describe itself ns materia- 
listic, >So much so, tliat the e^hthet, Dialectical Materialism, 
which is often used to denote the Marxist position in this 
regard, may well be considered to be a contradiction in terms. 
(3) Inconsistently enough, the Mnrxict adopts the Dialectical 
method as a device to give Ins conclviSjons the stamp of 
rational necessity. But what if we-refuso to accept the validity 
of the Hegelian Dialeciic in the realm of human affairs ? Aftor 
all, it cannou cUiim to be a self-evident 2 >Ldnclple. Even if wo 
do accept it, how if wo are not prej)aied to a 2 )ply it, as Marx 
does, to establish Coiomunlsm as the final goal of human 
history ? For it would seem that it will not bo difficult to find 
a thesis and an antithesis to support any conclusion one^ 
wants. Thus one may regard British rule in India as thesis, 
tlie national movement for complete independence as antithesis, 
and Dominion status within the British Empire as Synthesis. 
To be bound up thus with the British Empire will then be the 
liiial consummation of Indian History, necessary, inevitable 
and meekly to be acce 2 )ied 1 Absurd as the argument in this 
form BOimds, for America and Ireland achieved independence 
without passmg through the stage of a Dominion, it serves to 
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show up the defect which underlies the Dialectic when it is 
. used to prove the necessity for Communism. - It leaves one. 
?with the feeling that the Dialectic when applied in the realm 
of human affairs cannot suffice to i^rovo the necessity of 
anything. (4) Besides, it would* follow that if Marx’s theory 
were true, Communism would be established only where 
Capitalism had reached its fuUsat development. This is 
belied by history, as Communism has been established in an 
industrially backward country' like Russia and not in highly 
developed capitalistic couiitries su-'Ii as Britain or America, 

(5) Tliis is because Marx did not foresee the improvements 
which were later effected in urorking conditions and wages 
through t|io efforts of strong trade unions and through social 
legislation enforced by organised iiublic opinion in these 
countries. These improvements have tended to keep the 
worlcers from revolting and have tlms falsified Marx’s view. 

(6) Further, Marx’s theory has failed in its ostimatidii of the 
properlJyless or partly propertied middle classes, who today 
upset his predictions by joining the capitalist class in Fascist 
and imperialist countries, and give Capitalism a renewed lease 
of life against Communism. They do not go to swell the ranks 
of the proletariat as he had expected. (7) Moreover, Marx 
does not apjjear to have given sufficient importance to the 
spirit of nationalism whiclt is preventing the workers of the 
world from uniting against the capitalists. Nationalism 
seems today to be a greater uniting fcic-ov than class 
consciousness, with the result that the working cl-nsa of one 
nation ia prepared to slay tlie working class of another. This 
is not strange either. For the British workei', for instance, 
obtains his livelihood from tho capitalistic system which 
exploits India. It is against his interests therefore to put 
an end to this exploitation. He becomes therefore as staunch 
an imperialist as his capitalist employer. These factors 
vitiate Marx’s conclusions. 

Nevertheless, Marx’s interj)retation of history as. a record 
of conflict and class struggle is valuable. It has certainly 
^thrown a flood of light o]i modern events in various parts of 
the world, revealing them to be nothing but a life and .death 
struggle between the forces of Capitalism and of the people 
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exploited by it. With innumerable illustrations, Marx shows 
how such olasB struggle went on also in the past, leading from 
Feudalism to Capitalism. According to him, the last class 
straggle is taking place today between Capitalism and the 
working class. Such struggles are inevitable so long as one 
class exploits another. But when with Socialism all exploita- 
tion ceases and a classless society is established, then there 
will be no more class war, and the State’s chief business of 
coercing one class to conform to the wishes of another will 
cease. The State will then be unnecessary and the anarchist’s 
dream of a stateless society and .•jelf-governing individuals 
will have been accomplished. Even if this theory did nothing 
else, it at least served to make the rising revolutionary organi- 
sations of the working class feel that victory was of a certainty 
theirs by the very law of the universe, and that it was a 
privilege to help in the great movement of History towards 
the ultimate goal of mankind. 

(jB) Matmal conditions as determinative of Social Change: 

Another very illuminating conception which Marx put 
forward is that the whole fabric of human society — its laws 
institutions, customs, political structure and even its morality — 
is affected by the methods of production it employs at any 
one time. They are basic, and around them grows up the 
complexity of social life at every stage. As the methods of 
production change, great histoiical and social changes follow. 
Thus, as the tools and implements worked by hand give place 
to huge machines run by power, they produce an altogether 
different type of social and economic order, and a new morality 
and culture result, producing a tremendous difference in the 
life and thought of the people. For instance, even in om* own 
country, the industrialism of the West has shaken to the roots 
the village organisation, traditions, customs and religion of 
our people. The old-time self-sufficient village, caste and joint- 
family are fast disappearing. The leisurely ways of old, 
neighbourly interest in one’s fellows, gentleness, courtesy and 
human kindness are giving place to love of wealth, material 
comfort, artificiality, show, and an^individualism^whiob has no. 
time or thought for others. 
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However true Marx’s views in this regard may be, his at- 
tempt to interpret all history entirely in terms of economics 
seems unwarranted. There is no doubt that the search for bread 
is one of the primal urges of human beings, and much that we 
find in l^uman history can be explained best only in terms of 
economics. Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that other 
factors like knowledge, morality, art and religion also exercise 
a powerful infiuouce on social changes. It is no use fixing on 
one factor alone, viz., the economic, however important it may 
be, to the extent of overlooking these which also control 
man’s life. This too exclusive an emphasis on the economio 
aspect of man is precisely the bane of our age and is responsi- 
ble for the terrible strife and bloodshed into which the world 
is plunged today. We must resist such temptation to reduce 
the rich diversity of human life to terms of some one single 
element within it. 

A logical outcome of the position that methods of produc- 
tion in themselves account for changes in moral and social 
behaviour is the Marxist view that they constitute the ultimate 
test of the stage of civilisation reached by a people. The more 
complicated and efficient the method of production the more 
civilised the ones using it. Civilisation thus becomes a matter 
of the outer environment, of advance in tools and implements 
used, rather than a matter of man’s inner development. 
Consequently a Buddha, a Jesus, a Plato or a Shakespeare would 
on this hypothesis have to be regarded as primitive as 
compared with the factory hand or the lorrydriver of today, who 
may indulge in drink and vice. To state the position 
thus suffices to expose the fallacy on which the theory rests. 
Civilisation, we may grant, often results in better and more 
efficient methods of production, and to that extent may be 
inferred from their use. But to regard them as the cause and 
civilisation as nothing more than their effect seems entirely 
unwarranted. 

Further, this too exclusive an emphasis in Marx’s theory 
on the part played by the material environment on man 
must, if consistently adhered to, inevitably lead to fata- 
lism, or a feeling of helplessusss in the face of evil. As the 
material environment is everything, man can do nothing. So, 
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if we would bring about a just economic order, it is no use 
appealing to the conscience of people. We must first change 
the human environment, and then the inclividuars outlook and 
conduct will change of themselves. And if the material 
environment is changed first irrespective of people’s consci- 
ences, such a change will in that very fact be a violent trans- 
formation of the environment, or revolution. Hence it is that 
violence and revolution are a fundamental part of this creed 
as over against the method of argument and persuasion 
advocated by the ‘ idealistic ’ socialists. 

It is true that Marx himself did nob mean his theory to 
be understood in quite such an extreme form, for he himself 
fuUy believed in appealing to men’s reason and conscience for 
bringing about tho desired socialist state. Else, there was no 
point in his taking such tremendous pains to argue out in his 
voluminous work, Das Kapital, the principles ^he wanted to 
teach. If tho individual counts for nothing, of what use was 
it to educate him regarding the- processes of historical develop- 
ment ) Besides, it certain that Marx recognised that even 
if the average individual was but a creature of his envhon- 
ment, there were always creative personalities who were 
capable of rising above the environment and transforming it. 
But if it be accordingly accepted that the exceptional individual 
does have powers to shape and create his enviroment to however 
small a degree it may be, thou though v/'o may agree with 
Marx that a man’s physical and social environment plays 
a very important part in shaping his thought and conduct, 
we cannot aceex^t the materialistic assumption that the 
individual is always a passive sport of circumstances over 
which he has no control. 

The difficulty with the materialistic philosophers of the 
last century is that, impressed as they were with the pheno- 
menal progress of physical science ^ that time, they tried to 
reduce every thing — oven tho creative activity of man — to terms 
of physical necessity. What we noed to remember is that, 
though this creative activity may be deteimined by the envi- 
ronment and does not exist or function apart from it, it 
refuses to be dissolved into the environment or to be complete- 
ly identified with it. Gandhiji is in a very true sense the 
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child of his time- His life, his work, his teaohings are what 
they are because of conditions prevailing in our country today. 
Nevertheless, he is also in a very real sense tho fatW of his 
time. He has pro.ducod iU) euvironiuejic winch is beyond the 
imagination of the generation which pvooeded hjm — -the Indian 
woman coming out into the streets to challenge and face tho 
armed police, the timid peasant refusing to ])ay taxes to the 
mightiest empii’e the world has seen, aiul tho brave Pathan' 
with no thought of retaliation baring his broast to receive 
the. bullet. It is a miraculous transformation which could 
not have taken i)lace but for Gaiictlhji’s creative personality. 
It is no use overlooking such facts in the interests of precoii-^ 
ceived notions of the enviroiiment being everything and tho* 
individual nothing. We shall have to admit that even as the 
environment makes the man, the maxi also has tho power 
to make the environment. Tho two act and re-aot on each 
other. And if it is agreed that thus tho individual does have 
some power to act on hia environment, then the materialistio 
assumption that it tlio material and social forces alone that 
count in shaping history ialisto tho grouxxd. 

(O') The. MarxUt mttJiod of violence and class PTar ; 

^ It would mean in that case that it is possible to appeal to 
individuals, to their reason and conscience, and to expect thus to 
be able to transform the onvironmojd^, II this bo so, then no 
more can it bo granted that thej’c is any need for a 
violent revolution, whero tho appeal is merely to physical 
force. Nor would there be need for class war, whereby the old 
ruling class is ruthloaaly supprossod and crushed out of exis- 
tence, for the capitalist class mu.st also bo credited with the 
capacity to yield to what is reasonable and right. This does 
not mean of course that all that is necessary to bring about 
the new economic order is to potiiaon on bended knees, for 
that ifl not, as Marx warns u;;, the way that anything can be 
achieved. Mere parliamoiUaiy agitation and liberalism are 
not likely to accomplieii uiuch. What is iieoessary is to educate 
the mindri and appeal to the hoarls of people so fts to establish 
a mass movement disciixlincd along iiou-violent lines, \^'hereby 
to make the stoniest heart yield. Revolution in this koui% 
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may be ntecessary, a revolution which is peaceful and noii- 
violent* Not a violent revolution, for violence can only beget 
violence and can never hope to convert the oppressor, whereas 
we know in our own country how much even an imperfectly 
non-vioient mass movement can accomplish through winning 
the respect of the opponent. In a non-violent revolution the 
appeal is to the mind and conscience of individuals, while in 
a violent revolution it is to sheer physical force. The 
Marxist has of necessity to resort to physical force as because 
of bis materialist assumptions the moral appeal is practically 
useless, in his opinion. 

For Mar:^ the necessity of class war and violence is 
established by the Dialectic. The antithesis being the very 
opposite of the thesis, there cannot but be enmity and opposi- 
tion between them, and it is only in and through such condict 
that the higher stage, the synthesis, can come into being. 
But if, as we have suggested above, doubt can be throvm on 
the validity of the Dialeotio when applied to human affairs, 
the bottom ie knocked out of the Marxist claim that class 
struggle and violence are inevitable if humanity is to move to a 
higher stage of economic and social organisation. The Marx- 
ist will have to see if his theory of class war is capable of 
standing on its own legs as a scientific generalisation indepen- 
dent of the Hegelian Dialectic. But this is not attempted, 
and so one cannot help feeling that the necessity of class war 
and violence remains unproved. 

Further, how the Marxist hopes to secure the equal wel- 
fare of all and to establish brotherliness within the nation by 
moans of class war, it is difficult to see, for the idea is in itself 
manifestly self-contradictory. CoUeotive selfishness on the 
part of the workiug class cannot somehow give rise later to 
unselfishness. Men do not gather grapes from thorns or figs 
from thistles. You cannot obtain a society based oil co-opera- 
tion and love, as the Marxist wants, by appealing to selfish- 
ness and hatred. Class war, it is certain, can only produce 
within the nation injustice, bitterness and strife which can- 
not bo wiped out by getting rid of the imwanted capita- 
list class. Moreover, even if the capitalist class goes, there is 
nothing to prevent a class of capable individuals taking posses- 
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sion of the machinery of Gorerament under Communism^ and 
exploiting the rest — in Tvhich case again there will be need for 
war against such individuals, thus plunging the country in. 
perpetual strife^ Fraternal feeling within the nation, it would 
appear, can come about only by the non-violent method of 
conversion. The surest way to bring about unbrotherlinese 
and hatred is, on the other hand, to put an end to those who 
oppose you, which is the method of class war advocated by 
Marxism. 

Similarly, it would indeed be a strange kind of brother- 
hood that would spring up in the world if Kussia were to 
invade any country it chose to in order to establish its creed. 
There is a danger of Bussia doing this, for according to one of 
its doctrines Commruiisxu cannot be established completely ^n 
any one country tUl it has bocn established throughout the 
world. Far from bringing about intornational brotherhoodc 
Bussia would then be a constant menace to world -peace. 
However praiseworthy one’s creed may be, surely it must 
spread by appealirig to the heart of the people, and not by 
thrusting itself on them at the point of the sword. The surest 
way of defeating even the noblest of purposes, it would seem, 
is to seek to propagate it by violence. This is the simple 
lesson based on the everyday experience of us as individuals 
that we as nations have stDI to learn. A shopkeeper does not 
seek to obtain customers by driving them to his shop with a 
whip ; he wins them by means of sweet words and 
kind acts. It is non-violence that can make friends and 
keep them. 

Unfortunatdy, the sublime ideals of Gominunisin are 
yoked on to the rough and ready method of violence, which 
allures by seeming to inaugurate a new order overnight, but 
which in the end puts off indefinitely, and makes impossible of 
achievement, what the communist so ardently desires, viz., 
equality and world brotherhood. It is the communist’s eager- 
ness for quick results that makes him resort to class war and 
violence to achieve his goal. But here as elsewhere, it would 
seem, that after all what appears to be the longest way round 
is the shoirtcst way to success, and what seems, on the other 
hand, to be a short-cut, viz., violence is not only the longest in 
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the end but. 'what is worse, is algo the surest way to failure 
and self-destructioiu 

Thus both the theories of violent revolution and ruthless 
class war, which follow from the ' Materialist ’ view of human 
nature and the ' Marxian Dialectic’ seem unacceptablo. It may 
be that a violent wresting of power has till now taken place in 
history bat that it always must do so does not seem to follow. 
On the other hand, the value of historical study must be to 
warn us against repeating the follies of our ancestors. For if 
history teaches anytlimg it ia that violence perpetuates and 
increases opposition, while it is non-violence aloiie that can 
win over opposition and thus bring about a permanent and 
abiding solution. 

3. The Eazence of Scciaikm : 

But to bo a socialist, it is not necessary to be a Marxist 
or to believe in every detail of theory put forward by this or 
that socialist. Thus one may not feel inclined to believe that 
progress in history takes place in accordance with absolutely 
inviolable laws such as determine, for example, the movement 
of tfae^lanets, leaving no scope whatsoever for any departure 
from the norm, or for en.y unpredictable development. Nor is 
it necessary to believe that without class war and a violent 
revolution it is impossiblo to establish Socialism. These 
are not a necessary part of the socialist faith. There have 
been many thinking men who have not found it possible 
to accept such doctrines, but who still remain staunch 
socialists. 

Nor is it necessary for socialists to uphold and justify all 
that has been doue or is being done in Soviet Kuseia. Of 
course it is true that ainoe Socialism has been attempted in 
Russia, conditions there must help us to judge what Socialism 
implies. At the same time we must remember that, after all, in 
Russia Socialism is at nn elementary experimental stage, and 
that, being hedged m on all aides by unsympathetic, nay, hostile 
capitalistic countries, it has had to adopt certain measures 
which appear to belie ita profeasiona. The peasants being 
unaccustomed to the new order, it has had at time® to give in 
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to private working up of land and appropriation of profits. 
The people have had to work harder even than in capitalistic 
countries, and at the same time to do with much leas, 
ap they had to spend all their energy and wealth on 
manufacture of capital goods, i. e., machinery and armaments. 
The State lias had to control education in order that the 
principles of the new order may be properly assimilated and 
understood by the people. It has had accordingly to use very 
repressive measures to prevent any other school of thoiight from 
invading the country, and it has had to press people into a 
unifoTin mould. It has had to arm itself to the teeth to 
protect itself against hostile capitaliatic oountrioa, to give np • 
for the time being its internatioualiam, and even to join one 
capitalistic power in war against aaoi her to save itself. All 
this and more has Kuasia done, and such instances are snatch- 
ed at greedily by those who are opposed bo Socialism to fling 
in its face, as though in Soviet Ktissia Socialism had reached ■ 
its final form, and au though it wore impossible to conceive of 
socialistic ideas being aiipliod in any other way thai^thoy have 
been applied there. No., it seems to u«’ that Socialism is too 
groat an idea to he rejected after ono attempt to put it in 
pij|ctioo, that it demands too drastic changes in the old order 
to’be capable of being achieved in a generation or two, and that 
even if it failed miserably at the iirst expoi’imciit — which it 
certainly has not in Itussia in spite of opposition from ©very 
quarter — it cannot be dismissed lightbeartodly. This moans 
that Socialism musl be eonriidercd on il.s own merits, indepen- 
dently of any undesirable form that it may have had to 
assume today in Bu&sia. 

"What then is Socialism ? Stripped of its Marxist covering 
and of the particular form it has assumed m Soviet Russia, 
Socialism would be what fa believed In common by every 
Bocialfat of whatever brand, including Marx and the Russian 
communists, namely, that tho greatest well-being of all 
will result when tho comuiuiiifey undertakes collectively tho 
work of 3)roduction and distribution. It is this doctrine 
which is fundamental to all schools of Socialism, and it 
is in this' its essential form that we shall hereafter 
eonsider it. 
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4» Tbe Cctse for Soeiaiixm ; 

(A) Advur^^es nlOiiTS^ to Ftodj^utium and IHgtribuUon : 

^1) Flentifvl produdion of goods : — The most attra^jtiTe 
feature of Socialism is that it seems possible under it to enjoy 
ail the blessings cf large - scale production mthxmt Laving to 
fftiSer its evils- We Lave today become aecnstonied to innn- 
merable coaTenknoes, whioh science and modem invention 
liaTe made possibie. We cannot do T?itlioiit them- Why 
should Tsrej if we can dad a way of obtaining them that will do 
no injury to any one 1 To be comfortabie^ to Burround oneself 
with, good things, to have all ws need is surely no sin- Today 
science has taught us to produce all we vrajit. If anything, the 
problem in capitalistic countries before the present War was to 
rcstriet production. More goods poured into the market than 
could be oonsumed, and they had either to be destroyed, or pro- 
dnotion closed down leading to unemployment and misery, or it 
had forcibly to be restricted by the State. Strange sitaaMon, 
indeed, thaj people should have to be forced to produce less. 
Keetricting production has meant throwing a large p^centage 
of people into perpetual nnemplojm&it, and using capital and 
land resources far below their capacity, and leaving many 
technical processes nnfjzploited or under-ezploited. It only 
goes to show that our problem today is not how to produce 
but how to have the goods consumed so as to bring a profit to 
the capitalist. If however the State were the producer and 
there were no question of profit, it is obvious that all the man- 
power, capital, land resources and improvements in technique 
could be utilised to the fullest so that the people could have a 
plentiful supply of everything. Without fear of over-production 
we can then go on applying science to increase production. If in 
epite of having to produce less, science haa enabled us to 
produce abundantly, how much more can we not advance in 
production if we deliberately set about to invent ways and means 
of increasing it ? It is only under Socialism, then, that we shall 
bo able to derive the full benefits of the application of modern 
science to production and obtain a plentiful supply of goods. 

When science thus throws open to us the door to heaven 
on earth— plenty of wealth and comfort — why not enter freely 
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and enjoy its benefits ? The only objection so far was that if 
we entered, we could do so only by riding on the backs of 
iimumerable others, who thus became destined t'o a life of 
beasts of burden. But Socialism declares that no one need 
ride on any one else^s back, but that if each of us enters on 
his own legs, all can equally obtain the benefits of heaven. The 
solution is simple, seems reasonable and just, and is certainly 
attractive. 

(2) Machine as servant : — Nor can there be any objection 
to me machine as such. The machine in itself is not a power 
for evil. On the other hand, it is good. Whether it is good or 
evil in its effect on us, depends entirely on the way we use it. 
Fire is most useful. We use it every day for cooking our food) 
for lighting our houses, and for keeping us warm when it is 
cold. But if we misuse it, and let it burn our houses so that 
they are destroyed, it is our own fault. So why blame 
machine ? Let us use it in such a way that the enormous wealth 
it produces can be enjoyed by all alike, instead of as at present 
only by a few. Socialism therefore proposes to retain the large 
machine, and to see that it is not used for making the rich 
richer, but to enrich all alike. 

(5) Qfoup control as required by the nature oj machines 
Further, Socialism or collectivist control of industry is that 
to which modem industrialism seems inevitably to be leading 
man. Even under Capitalism, no more is industry in the 
hands of individuals but is passing into the hands of groups. 
What was formerly conducted by individuals separately, each 
by himself, is now being conducted collectively, by groups of 
individuals — trusts or combines— which are able to do the 
work much more efficiently and cheaply. The tendency there- 
fore even under Capitalism is towards greater and greater 
centralisation and group control. What more logical develop- 
ment of this than that production should pass completely from 
the hands of individuals and become centred in the State ? It 
is sheer folly to resist what follows from the very nature of the 
mammoth machines of today, which necessitate centralisar 
tion and group ownership and control. 

(4) Prodvetion made ScienUfic and Economic : — Not only 
the machines drive us to this end, but also scientific and 
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economic considerations. When several individuals produce 
in order to make profit for themselves, they often each 
produce the same things and compete with each other, 
leading thus to a great deal of economic chaos, and waste of 
time, labour and resources. But when production is in the 
hands of the State, it can be planned and carried on with the 
greatest economy, cutting down all v/asto and dciplication of 
effort; The resources of the country can used wich economy. 
Production can be directed to the manufacture of all such goods 
and in such quantities as are require d by t lie nation. Industry 
can take full advantage of improvements effected in technique. 
Today managers, being concerned only with immediate profits, 
may not be willing to scrap existing machbicry, and may shrink 
from the coat of adopting new motliods, although from the 
point of view of the country they may be following compara- 
tively uneconomic methods. But no such considerations exist 
for the State which under the guidance of experts may be 
expected to run the industry on the most scientific lines. 

(5) inconaiatmey iH modern diairibntion removed 
Further, the contradiction which is at the heart of the present 
economic-order, whore the methods of jjroduction are collectivis- 
ed or centralised, while the profits accruing are still lefi/ to the 
sweet will of individuals will bo romovod. Production under 
industrialism is collective, but distribution under Capitalism is 
still individualistic. This accounts for all the evils of Capitalism. 
If an individual produces by himself, he did in the days of 
old, he has every right to whatever profit he makes. But 
when large numbers of people join in production, as happens 
under modern industrialism, how can we .still regard a group of 
privileged individuals as having a right to distribute the 
profits as they please, as though the wealth produced was 
exclusively theirs ? Surely it belongs of right to all those who 
cooperated in production. It is an anomaly to retain the old 
individualistic method of distribution alongside of the modern 
social methods of production. Socialism therefore seeks 
to remove this contradiction, and to socialise distribution even 
as production has today become a colloctlve undertaking. 

In these respeebs, Socialism attempts to do nothing more 
than to get rid of some of the inconsistencies and anomalies 
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of modern economic life, and to bring reason and system into 
it. It must therefore bo accepted by whoever is convinced 
that humanity cannot do without large-scale centralised 
production. , 

(E) Advantages relating to man a7id his development : 

(1) Human needs at ike centre of econo^nic life : — Another 
attractive foatxire of ‘Socialism is that it seeks to humanise 
economic life. Capitalism is bused ou tlio profit motive,' each 
man trying to obtain as much wcnJ'ho.rt possible for himself, 
nevermind what hnjjpeng to anybody else, on the maxim: 
each man to him&clf, the devil take I ho hindermost. It is thus 
altogether materialistic, crassly selfish and grossly inhuman. 
It follows tlie law. of the jungle, liecdlcss of morality, and ig 
devoid of all human cotialdorationc. Sooiiilism deolaros that 
this ia altogether wrong. Production must not bo for private 
profit, but for meeting the needs of man. It thus restores 
man to his rightful place at the very centre of the. economic 
system — man who had by Capitalism been reduced to a mere 
tool for enriching hid exploiter, nenoofopth production and 
distribution are to revolve round him. 

(2) Ethical — alfnnstn fo displace egoirui : — The appeal of 
Socialism is therefore essentially othioal. It is sensitive to 
injustice, suppression, exploitation, poverty and suffei'ing, and 
is out to rid the world of them. It finds that all these evils 
can be traced to solfishnoss wh»oli lies at tJie heart of 
capitalistic economy and is leading man to ruin and destruc- 
tion. It would set up in its place altruism or love of one's 
neighbour as oneself. It will not content itself with merely 
preaching unselfishness, but it will tea iwform the^ economic 
system so that the cvironinont will not breed aelfishnoss and 
in greed the individual, but in their place fellow-feeling and’ 
comradeship. Today, it no doubt wine the allegiance of the 
Have-nots, partly because of their desii'e to get for themselves 
something of tho wealth of the Haves. This is natural under 
modern conditions. But in so far eo Socialism is not a mere 
attempt to take the wealth of the rich and give it to the poor, 
but to establish a system where wealth will not accrue to the 
individual but to the community which will then enjoy it in 
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oonunon, it would be a sheer trareaty of Socialism to regard it 
as teaching nothing but selfishneaa and greed all over again. 
As things aie today, the strongest appeal in everyday life is 
made to motives which run directly counter to the encourage- 
ment of mutual sympathy and generous dealing between 
man and man. As against this, Socialism would establish 
au order which would lead people to work for each other and 
share things in common. Instead of cut-throat competition 
which makes each man rise against his fellow, it would 
establish cooperation, each joining with the other in work and 
sharing together the fruits of their labour. Instead of the 
capitalist slogan “ Each man to himself, ” its cry is " Each 
for all and all for each. Socialism has undying faith in the 
Innate goodness of human nature, in the capacity of the 
individual to work for the common good without expectation 
of private gain. 

(<3) Religious at heart : — Rightly indignant at orthodox 
religion which appears everywhere to be in league with power 
and weadth to support the status quo of privilege for the few 
as against poverty for the many. Socialism raises to the status 
of a new religion its gospel of bringing light to those that sit 
in darkness, of hlliag the hungry with good things, of releasing 
the captives and of setting at liberty them that are bound. 
Of its followers it expects practical sympathy with the down- 
trodden and the oppressed of the world, and the greatest 
sacrihce and suffering for the realisation of its ideal. It calls 
for faith and zeal not unlike that of the religious fanatic. 
Far from being irreligious and materialistic, as it is usually 
said to be, it is at heart religious, ethical and idealistic. 
From this point of view Socialism deserves nothing but admi- 
i;ation and respect from all who are eager that poverty and 
oppression should cease and in their place prosperity and 
freedom be established. 

(4) Poverty removed : — Under Socialism, the State will 
undertake production in the interests of all, like it runs the 
Post and Telegraph and other public utilities, not for the profit 
of A, B, or C, but for the convenieuoe of everybody. When 
this is done, it expects that most of the evils of today will 
vanish. Poverty exists because today wealth accumulates in 
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the hands of a few, but when distribution is undertaken by th'e 
State in the interests of all, no one ^vill have either too much 
or too little. The State will produce all that is required for- 
the community ; and as no one will be allowed to appropriate 
for himself what is produced, wealth will be available for all, 
and poverty will bo no more. 

(5) Unemployment abolished : — It will not be possible for 
a few individuals who own the instruments of production, as 
today, to bestow employment on whom they will and on any 
terms they please; for these instrmnents will not be owned by 
them but by the community. The worker will therefore not 
have to cringe and submit to all kinds of humiliation in order 
to keep himself in employment. Today he is a wage slave, 
always having to please his master if his wife and children are 
not to starve. Even with all his servility, his services are 
liable to be dispensed with, if there is trade depression, or if ' 
a labour-saving device has been adopted. He is haunted 
therefore always by the fear of unemployment. Under Socia- 
lism, on the other hand, every one can be sure of employment, 
as it will be the responsibility of the State to provide its people 
with work as it does with bread. If the number of people 
employed in an industry is more than is wanted, it can either 
shift a few to where labour is required or reduce the number 
of hours of work for all without however reducing their remu- 
neration. 

(d) Freedom from insecnriiy : — Thus the weight of anxiety 
under which the worker labours today will be lifted from him, 
and he would have obtained the greatest gift of Socialism — 
freedom from insecurity. For, after all, what a man desires 
is not wealth so much as the certainty that he and his family 
will be secure from starvation and want. When he has this 
assurance, as he has under Socialism, he has all he wants. 

(7) Freedom and domocracy made possible : — The capita- 
lists speak of freedom for the individual. But without freedom 
from want, which is assured to the worker only under Socialism, 
all other freedoms are meaningless and incapable of being 
enjoyed. For example, under Capitalism a man is said to be 
free to choose his work. But what choice has he when for lack 

of the required training, education or influeuce, many jobs are 

0 
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beyond bia readi ? These freedoms which are so much paraded 
under Capitalism exist only for the privileged few, not for the 
worker who is enslaved by poverty. For the sake of his wife 
and family, he dare not risk leaving his job in search of a 
better, dare not speak out his mind freely lest he be dismissed 
or lose his increment or promotion, dare not even combine 
with his fellows in a trade union for protection and help in time 
of trouble. How indeed can such a man be said to be free ? 
Or what can the much boosted democracy, for which the worker 
is expected to lay down his life, mean to a man who is too 
poor, care-worn and ignorant to think for himself, or to 
exercise his vote intelligently ? In the so-called democracies the 
State is bub an executive of the exploiting class. This will be 
BO as long as the people are too weak and helpless to assert 
themselves because of their poverty. Only where there is 
freedom from want is real democracy possible. It is only 
under Socialism then that these freedoms will begin to have 
any meaning, 

(5) Bqual oppofiunities : — Today, because of inequality 
in wealth, there is insqualfty all along the line. The privileged 
few havo all- the opportimities of birth, influence, health, 
recreation, work, leisure, education and culture, while the 
unprivileged many have to content themselves with the crumbs 
that fall from their 'master’s table. Not so under Socialism, 
where inequality based on distinctions of wealth and 
class will disappear, and all will be regarded equally as 
respected workers, whether their work be in the field, in ;the 
factory, or in the ofSc,e. There will be no distinction of high 
and low, and all will have equal privileges. In this sense, all 
the citizens will be like members of a family. There will be 
differences amongst them, no doubt, in ability and attain- 
ments. But so far as the State goes, it will provide all its 
citizens with equal opportunies for growth and self-develop- 
ment. Today, a gifted boy or girl has at times to go without 
education for lack of money, while a perfect dunce who 
happens to be born of rich parents may have wealth 
lavished on him to no purpose. This is thoroughly uneconomic 
and wasteful from the point of view of the community. All 
such";inequalities will cease, and people will have a far more 
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ereti start in life, a far more even chance of making the best 
of body and mind. 

(P) Leisure for all : — Leisure, ■which is now available only 
for the privileged classes, will be enjoyed by all. For the 
State will seek as far as possible to reduce the hours of work 
of the people to the minimum, by using all its man-power on 
fruitful work and by adopting the latest labour-saving devices. 
Today, if at all improvements are effected in machinery, they ' 
are such as benefit the capitalist at the cost of the worker, for 
they save labour costs, 1. e., enable the capitalist to get on 
with fewer workers, forcing the worker into unemployment, 
starvation and misery. But under Socialism the aim in 
introducing labour-saving devices will be to reduce work to a 
TniTiimam so that the worker may have plenty of leisure for 
self-development. Till now man has been enslaving animals 
and fellowmen to work for him. Is it not much better that 
we apply modern knowledge to get that work done hereafter 
by machines ? Electricity, steam and oil are there to do the 
work of a thousand slaves. . Why not use them to obtain all 
we want ? Today most of us have to spend our time'in feeding 
and clothing ourselves. But if we employed machines for this, 
we shall be free from drudgery and shall have plenty of leisure 
to do whatever we please. Not only labourers but 
also intellectuals — la'wyers, professors, teachers, doctors and 
Government officials — are concerned today primarily with 
earning a livelihood. The problem of being is for them more 
fundamental than that of well-being. If they could be assured 
of maintenance, they would much more readily occupy them- 
selves with other things which interest them more. What 
advance then may we not expect in every sphere of human 
activity ? 

(10) Worker cared for : — ^Further, as the chief concern of 
Socialism is the worker, it will adopt such improvements in 
technique as will enable him to do his work in comfort and 
with ease. Every effort will be made to remove drudgery and 
fatigue, and to make work as pleasant as possible, even if it 
proves expensive to the State. Today, if the worker is in- 
capacitated or falls ill, he is worried as he cannot afford the 
medicines or the food required, and soon his wages or salary 
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will stop. Under Socialism, on the other hand, the worker will 
receive careful medical aid, and all that he and his family 
require till he is medically ceroihed to be dt to resume work. 

(J/) Facilities provided for self-development : — These are 
not by any means the only benefits which we may expect from 
the socialist state. As all the wealth produced by scientific 
organisction and technique will then belong to the people, 
many facilities at present open only to the rich can be procured 
for all — ^holidays fin health resorts, play-grounds, parks, 
amusements, schools, colleges, art schools, engineering and 
technical institutes, research institutions, libraries, museums, 
decent houses and a variety of comforts and conveniences in 
the home. 

(12) Crime and conflict lessened: — Moreover, as there 
will be no exploiting class, there will be no class hatred or 
strife between man and man. As a great deal of crime today 
is due to private property, to protect which, or to lay hands 
on which, man does at times what is prohibited by law, crime 
will decrease under Socialism as, in the first place, private 
property will have been abolished, and in the second place, all 
the needs of the people will be adequately met by the State, 
Further, when countries cease to be capitalistic, they will not 
any more be imperialistic or exploit weaker peoples ; for not 
being interested in profit, they will be content to produce 
merely to meet their own req-airrments. Thus all incentive 
for war will be I’emoved, and nations will live in peace with 
each other. 

The blessings which Socialism may be expected to bring 
in its train are therefore many, and it will not do for us to 
minimise them. At'tho same time, we cannot accept its con- 
clusions blindly. We shall have to examine them to see if 
these tl^dgs can indeed be. 

5. Th^ Case against Socialism = 

(A) The Assumptions of the Socialist : 

(1) Human well-being to be the aim of the economic system : — 

In the last analysis, the socialist’s sole argument for Socia- 
lism is that nothing other than what he pleads for will, lead to 
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the greatest happiness of the greatest number. According to 
him, the only merit of the economic arrangement he recommends 
is that it will lead to the fullest human development. It is 
human well-being, then, that is ultimately his criterion and the 
goal of all his endeavour. In this, socialists and we are on 
common ground. We are at one with the sooiaHst when as 
against the capitalist he declares that man and his needs are 
the centre round which the economic system cughu to revolve. 
It is this criterion, which, with the socialist, we must use in 
what follows. 

(2) Large-scale production as good : — We have seen that 
Socialism seeks to get over the evils of Capitalism by aboli« 
shing private ownership of the means of production. Of the 
two factors involved in Capitalism, viz., large-scale produc- 
tion and private ownership, the socialist lixes on one, viz., 
private ownership, as the root cause of all the trouble. He 
accepts the other factor, viz., large-scale production, and 
retains it in his system. The socialist's assumption is that 
large-scale production is good. Once this assumption is 
granted, then all that ' he contends for stands. It is 
impossible to hug on to large-scale production and yet refuse 
to accept Socialism. If we must have large-scale production, 
it is best to entrust it to the State or to the community, for 
otherwise it means giving too much power into the hands of a 
few wealthy individuals. The capitalist countries are most 
certainly fighting a losing battle when they hope somehow to 
resist Socialism and retain Capitalism in a modified form. The 
logic of the movement is against them. We may whole-heart- 
edly agree with the socialist that Capitalism is doomed and 
must give place to Socialism if large-scale production is to 
remain. The arguments of the socialist against Capitalism 
are incontrovertible. Besides, justice and fair-play demand^ 
that Capitalism should give place to an order where no one 
will he in a position which will enable him to take advantage 
of the poverty of his neighbour to i ar.d iinlre the 

latter a mere means to his own' selfish ends. The wonder is 
not that Socialism is spreading rapidly, but that it has not 
spread faster. Probably what keeps most people away tcom 
it is couservatisiulnr unwillingness to leave the old ruts, and 
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fear of what the new faith wilf%rmg. They would rather 
bear the ills they have than fly to others they know not of. 
But conservatism and fear cannot suffice to stem the onrush 
of the Time spirit. They must yield ultimatdy to what is 
reasonable and right. 

If in spite of saying all this, we still raise objections to 
Socialism, it is not that we And fault with the socialist’s 
reasonings against the capitalist, but that we do not find it 
necessary to accept the solution, which he proposes as an 
alternative to Capitalism, viz., large-scale production combin- 
ed as it must be with centralised control. We shall examine this 
main plank on which he rests hia theory. But before we do 
so, we must lay bare some of the other assumptions which 
control his thinking. 

(5) Abundance of material ppssessions as good : — Arising 
as Socialism does out of Capitalism, it is unable to shake off 
completely the materialism of Capitalism, i. e,, the idea that 
it is good to surround oneself with a multitude of goods. It 
accepts without question the idea that the more one has, the 
better off one is. Under Capitalism, a few enjoyed material 
comforts. Under Socialism, the aim is to make such comforts 
available for all. Historically, as Socialism arose in order to let 
the Have-nots have what the Haves have, the emphasis is 
thrown on material possessions, on having rather than on 
being. The question of whether such possessions are after 
all necessary for human well-being is never so much as raised. 

Nor is it a matter that can be taken for granted, for 
throughout history there have been sages who have held that 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things which 
he possesseth.” Nay, more. Some taught that material 
possessions tended to bind and drag the individual 
away from the path of self-realisation. "It is easier for a 
camel to enter the eye of needle,” said Jesus, “than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” Possessions 
burden the mind with care and anxiety over matters which 
arc of little consequence. For instance, if we can eat an 
orange just as well with the hand, what need is there for all 
the paraphernalia of a fruit dish, a fruit plate, a fruit knife, 
a special spoon for the purpose, a finger bowl and a serviette ? 
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It only adds .to the drudgery of washing, wiping, polisbiBg 
and storing carefully. Besides, it necessitates other things like 
basin, knife polish, knife board, cupboard, as well as tables 
and chairs. Furniture fills up space. So, larger houses are 
needed. Then there is the job of keeping the furniture dusted, 
varnished and in good condition, and the house swept, clean 
and in good repair. That one should have plenty of good, 
wholesome nourishing food, and fresh air, be adequately clad, 
and live in clean houses, one can understand ; but that we 
should surround ourselves with innumerable articles seems, to 
say the least, altogether unnecessary. They serve no practical 
purpose beyond that of vulgar display, and mp.ke us spend our 
time and thought on things that are of no real value. Our 
material wants must certainly be satisfied. We must have all 
we require to meet our primary needs in the way of food, 
clothing and shelter. We are not advocating asceticism. 
But one can live well and in comfort even with a few things. 
Any one who has been used to what is called a high standard 
of living and has later reduced hie requirements to necessities 
knows what relief and comfort there is in getting rid of 
useless encumbrances. Under Capitalism, people have been 
lured into multiplying their material wants which have not 
only brought profit to the capitalist but, as we have already 
pointed out, enslaved the people to him. Instead of accepting 
such assumptions, we have to go behind them and ask if, 
far from contributjjng to human \irell-boing, a multitude of 
goods does not have a way of distracting, burdening and 
binding the human spiiit. Multiplication of goods, means 
multiplication of wants or desires, and as desires grow with 
gratification, people got immersed more and more in trying to 
satisfy them, and have little or no time for anything else. 
Their life then becomes a mad hunt for goods, for maiiofactur- 
ing them, acquiring them, looking after ^them and displaying 
them. This craving for more and more goods, the socialist 
inherits from the capitalist economy, without applying to it 
the test of whether it is calculated to promote human well- 
being. 

(i) Work as evil: — Further, the socialist attitude ‘to 
work seems unhealthy and unnatural. It is again an inheiit- 
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ance from Capitalism unquestioningly taken over by Socialism. 
Capitalism had made labour unpleasant and mechanical. What 
interest can there be in monotonously repeating the same 
movement day after^day before a machine in a factory ? The 
labourer therefore hated his work and wanted as little of it as 
possible. He looked forward to his off-time wh^n ho would be 
rid of his drudgery and enjoy leisure. Leisure therefore 
assumed for' him an unhealthy attraction just in proportion 
as work became disagreeable. Is it surprising then that in 
the worker’s Paradise, i. e., Socialism, leisure is what people 
live for, and work is regarded as a necessary evil to be 
finished 'with as quickly as possible ? Let us apply our acid 
test and ask whether from the point of view of human develop- 
ment, work is an evil. - In the biological world, work, i. e., 
activity which the bird or animal engages in to maintain and 
propagate life, is what appears to control every detail 
concerning it. Its shape, size, organs, limbs, its physical 
functions of seeing, hearing, smelling and such like, its 
instinctive fears, attractions and repulsions, and even its play 
while it is young, all centre round the main activities of its 
life — the search for food and for a mate. It is as it goes about 
these activities that it grows and develops. Activity is not 
for it anything painful to be put off as much as possible. It 
is a diseased, unhealthy animal that is thus inactive. Watch 
a child, who is nearer to nature than we who have become 
spoilt through dead habit and ciLstom. In so far as it is full 
of life it is full of activity. It hates being told not to do this 
and not to do that. It never tires of repeating the same sound 
or movement. On the other hand, it enjoys it for the sheer 
fun of activity. What it hates most is bed, a symbol to it of 
rest and inaction. Nature evidently meant us for well nigh 
incessant activity. Does it not appear therefore that if we 
want to reduce work to the minimum, there is something radi- 
cally wrong with us, and with our methods of production ? By 
adopting large-scale machinery the capitalist sought to reduce 
labour to the minimum, for it saved him wages. But when the 
socialist wants to l>e done with hand labour, when there is 
questiou for bnu of saving wages, does it not seem to indicate 
an unnatural and unwholesome attitude to physical activity ? 
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History teaches us that 's^hen nations become easy-going 
and shirk work they soon come, to ruin and disaster. They 
become soft and demoralised, unwilling to strive or put forth 
their best effort. They are intent on enjoyment, leaving 
laboui' to be done by slaves or colonial races. Nature seems 
to operate on the principle that onfy he who works shall enjoy 
with profit. But when people seelc to increase enjoyment 
and avoid work, or reduce it to a minimum, they deteriorate. 
Their nature seems to lack the hitelleotual fibre, moral 
stamina and physical energy which come through battling 
with the problems of life. This is true also of 
individuals. All play and no work makes Jack a dull boy. 
The father works hard and piles up a fortune. He is indus- 
trious, capable, and self'diacipHned. His work has made him 
so. But the son, who lives in the lap of luxury, knows nothin" 
of the storm and stress of life, aud grows up to be a good-for- 
nothing squanderer, wasting his father’s substance in riotous 
living. Thera is danger therefore that in the socialist’s heaven 
of plenty, where every one will have this world’s goods to his 
heart’s content with very little need to work for it, it will be 
impossible for people to rise to their highest. Pleasure and 
enjoyment when sought afcer for tlieir own sake apart from 
work have often proved to be a curse. 

Marx aud the German philosophers — Fichte, Sohelling 
and Hegel — were right in teaching that progress is only through 
conflict. Strife is the father of alt things, said the Greek 
thinker, Heraclcil us. It is only as we struggle against 
obstacles that all that we are capable of it; drawn out of us 
and pub into use, Ihus leading to our grovyUi. This great 
truth of the philosophers, Marx interpreted in a restricted 
sense to refer merely to class conflict and fcho establishment 
of Communism. But the truth of the proposition that whether 
inbodj^ mind or spirit, development takes place only through 
overcoming obstacles, through struggling against weakness, 
ignorance and inertia, cannot bo denied. It is diro necessity 
that taxes all our resources and makes us Had a solution. 
Therefore necessit}^ is the mother of invention. That being 
so, does it not appear that in an environment where people 
do with as little effort as possible, there can bo little hope of 
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progress ? Not only sOj in so far as there is in nature no such 
thing as being stationary, if there is no move forward it is 
apt to be a' movement backward or degeneration. 

But-the socialist may reply that just because effort and 
striving are good, it is not necessary to cling to crude methods 
of production. If the work can be done efficiently and rapidly 
by lar"8 maoMnes, why not make use of them and save people 
from drudgery ? It is not work as such that we want to be 
rid of but drudgery. In answer, we may state that if drud- 
gery is all that the socialist wants to be rid of, and not work 
and effort, then we can have no quarrel with him. We must 
agree that drudgery must be reduced as much as possible and 
work made easy, pleasant and agreeable. But if in order to 
reduce drudgery we are to resort, as the socialist does, to 
large-scale methods of production, it is necessary to ask what 
effect work in field or factory, under conditions of large-scale 
mechanised production, may be expected to have on the 
worker. For bo it remembered that it is the effect on the 
development of human beings that we, in common with the 
socialist, are entitled to use as our criterion in judging the 
desirability or otherwise of a particular method of production. 

{B) The Evila of Large-Scale Production : 

It is because of accepting unquestionin^y the capitalist’s 
multiplication of human wants as good that the socialist is 
forced also to accej>t the capitalist’s large-scale methods of 
production. The only way of meeting insatiable want is to 
adopt methods of production which will ensure an almost 
unlimited supply of goods. The two go together. If human 
need were restricted to a few goods which could easily be made 
by hand-worked machines, there would have been no need for 
large factories. It is artificial increase in wants that has made 
large-scale production a necessity of modem life. But what, 
it may be asked, is wrong with large-scale production ? Why 
may we not have it if it helps us easily to satisfy our wants 1 
One answer to this we have already given when we said that 
thus increasing our wants does not appear to promote human 
development. Let us consider the matter further. 
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(1) No Developtnent in inttllig&i^z .* — Large-scale prodiic- 
tioB is centralised ‘which means that its managoment and 
control are not in the hands of the worker. Under the old 
methods of cottage production, the worker was his own master. 
He decided for himself what he will produce and how. If he 
were inventive he could use his powers to improve his imple- 
ments and his technique. He learnt a great deal by trying to 
overcome the difficulties he came across in the course oF'his 
work. He planned his "work in rdation to the raw materials 
available. He had to husband his resources. He learnt 
shiewdnesB in finding a sale for his products. There was thus 
scope for him to apply his intelligence at every stage of 
production in regard to implements, raw materials, processes, 
finance and marketing. Many problems thus engaged his 
attention — problems relating to engineering, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, economics, transport, finance and commerce. 
He struggled with them and sought to find the best solution 
possible. If he failed he suffered. But thpt taught him a 
lesson and he tried again till he gradually evolved for hiinsolf 
the best method of working with the resources available to 
him. The work did not tire him, for it was varied and had 
many sides to it, and ho went from one to the other. As 
against him, take the factory worker. He need never grapple 
with any of these problems. He works in one department of 
production. The machines are there; engineers and boiler 
inspectors look after them. Agents in the four corners of the 
globe see to it that there is a steady supply of raw matoriais 
to the factory. Expert chemists and tcclmicians are employed 
to supervise and improve the processes at every stage. Foremen 
and managers look after the details of management, directors 
concern themselveBjwith policy and finance, and a whole chain 
of middlemen and commission agents with marketing. Where in 
all this maze of organisation does the worker come in ? What 
scope is there for him to exercise hia'intoUigence in his worki ,The 
machines roll on, the articles in process of manufacture stream 
in before him in a ceaseless flow, one by one at regulated speed. 
He need never know the why or the wherefore of anything. 

He need not even know what it is he is helping to produce. 
It may be a part — a very uninteresting part - of some huge 
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machiiip. 1:3 requires only to knov/ tliat when the part 
comes before him he must perform some simple movement in 
relation to it. This he does feom morning to evening, day 
after day, -without variation. The monotony of it is soul- 
killing. Life is dynamic and wants change. The machine on 
the other hand knows no variation. Psychologists tell us 
that when there is no change, the mind -wanders and refuses 
to work. Thus, for example, other things being equal, a 
moving object catches our attention more than an object at 
rest, a shooting star more than all the myriads of other stars 
v.'I'iich are apparently stationary, a moving picture more than 
a magic lantern show. Our own philosophers also asserted 
that thought is born only -where there is difference, but where 
all is oneness thought ceases. The mind is most active when 
there is life and movement, but -when there is nothing but one 
long monotony like the endless "words of a dull speaker, the 
mind refuses to work, tends to wander and finally ceases to 
function, thus resulting i^ sleep. This being so, much lees can 
the mind develop under such conditions, Nervous disorders 
result. They are said to bo on the hicrease in industrialised 
countries. Under Socialism, it may be that all this can be 
remedied to some extent. The worker may move from one 
department to another, learn afi the processes carried on in the 
factory, take an intelligent interest in the management and 
even be allowed a voice in it. But this, of co-ursc, is hia own 
choice. It is no necessary part of the work allotted to him, 
which will go on just as well even if he knew nothing more 
than the one movement required of him in relation to his 
machine. Tho work then requires little or no intelligence in 
the worker. It of itself is incapable of educating him. Educa- 
tion and knowledge have to be superimposed on work, as some- 
thing external to it and acquired independently of it by him 
who will. This itself is an admission that work under large- 
scale production is incapable of developing the intelligence of 
the worker. No work can as a mattei- of fact develop his 
intelligence unless it is of a kind that depends for its being 
done cificiontly on -whether the worker is able to tackle success- 
fully the problems it sets to him. But if no problems are set 
to the worker by his stereotyped factory laboui’, then how 
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indeed oen it develop his iutelligeuoc or skill i On the oihei: 
hand, with improvements in teoimiqne. less and lees skill or 
effort is required of him, so that, if anything, one msy expeet 
factory labour to lead to a gradual decline in has iatelligenve 
and physical well-being. 

(5) 2fo DevelopmetU in ArHstic — Or consider 

artistic sense. Is work under large-scale production capable of 
developing ir in the worker ? In ootTiiga production, the 
weaver for example can try new eombmtioiw of colours 
and new designs. It fills him with delight to see the eSeot. 
Whether good or bad, it is his idea, i: is an expression 
of his own conception of the beautiful. When the eiSect is 
not as he imagined it, he changes tho colours or the design as 
he thinks suitable. He learns thus what produces a beautiful 
effect and what does not, and in the process his idea of the 
beautiful grows and develops. He acqnii’os a sense of har^ 
naony, balance, proportion, order, system — all valuable qualitiea 
which affect his whole outlook on life and conduct, and irans'* 
form. him. He is not easily satisfied with hia prodnot and 
persists till he has given it a finish. His eyes are qttiok to 
detect flaws and his hands deft to remove them. He tastes 
of the joys of creation, becomes resourceful, and instead of 
meekly submitting to v. hat is around him changes it to suit his 
ideas. His craft makes him thorough-going, disciplined and 
industrious, for his artistic sense will not lot him rest till l>e 
has perfected hia product. What valuable qualities his work 
develops in him ! Not so with the factory hand. Ho prodnoes 
cloth hy the piece — not he really, but the niachine. Ho is 
there only to see that there is no hitch anywhere, and that the 
work of the machine goes on unimpeded. Ho is not responsible 
for the oclours or the design, nor would it do for him to intor- 
fere in any way with the pattern to produce which the machine 
has been set. So far as his part in the work goes, ho may as 
well be altogether devoid of colour-vision or aesthetic sense. 
That being so, how can his work develop in any way las 
artistic sense ? 

(5) No Development in Character: — Similarly, work 
under large-scale production , is incapable of developing the 
character of the worker. Character implies responsibility. It 
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depends on the individual exercising his choice, and his choice 
making a difference to things. An individual who cannot 
control his work according to his^choice cannot develop his 
character through it. In large-scale' production the worker is 
only one among many. He cannot leave his work or do it 
when he will, but must work when the others do. He is as 
it were but a part of a vast army and must move with the 
rest. He cannot alter the product according to his desire. 
In fact, he does not produce a whole article at all, but only 
a part of it, and perhaps a very insignificant part, and even 
that is produced by the thousand, all of the same size and 
shape as determined by the nature of the machine. He cannot 
work faster or slower than the speed at which the machine 
operates. He works to order when the button is pressed at 
the central office. What scope is there then in his work for 
choice, for initiative, for getting things done in accordance 
with his own desires ? After aD, it is setf*expresBion that 
develops character. A man who has no scope for expressing 
his choice in his work is as good as a slave or a machine. 

Let US illustrate what wo mean by considering for example 
how the socialist hopes to develop in the worker a sense of 
responsibility and control. The worker, we are told, will join 
with his fellows in oounoil, discuss various matters relating to 
the administration of the factory and have a voice thus in 
its running. It is over the factory council or soviet that he 
can exercise the greatest control, since as the circle widens 
into that of the town soviet, district soviet, national soviet 
or the Supremo Soviet, he is dealing with spheres more and 
more remote from himself and usually only by means of 
elected delegates representing him. So, taking into considera- 
tion the factory council of workers, let us ask ourselves how 
much in the way of training in responsibility it can afford to 
the workers. If there are a hundred workers in the factory 
there may be about twenty who trouble themselves about 
questions relating to administration and have views in the 
matter. Even of these there may be only about half a dozen 
who are zealous about it, hold definite views, and seek to 
educate and convert the others. Almost all the others, 
interested though they may be when the pros and cons of 
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various proposals are put before them, and even though they 
may be fully enlightened, are prepared to follow the lead of a 
few who generally take the initiative in these matters* The 
great majority of the workers therefore let their thinking and 
action be done for them by a few individuals. They attend 
the meetings and hear the views of their leaders, and give 
them support by vote or at the most by making speeches. 
They take counsel together no doubt, and their decision is a 
joint decision. But what matters is not tlio fact that they 
have, so far as outward form goes, thought and decided 
together, but that the majority of them are comparatively 
passive parties to the decision. Even in the best worked 
counoila, this is inevitable. What happens is that though 
every one has a chance cf thinking for himself, most adopt 
the easy course of letting their thinking be done for them. 
A few who already have a strong individuality develop it still 
further, and taste the joys of exercising power over thoir col- 
leagues. But the individuality of the rest lies dormant and 
undeveloped. In the case of these — and most of us come 
under this category — nothing will develop their individuality 
as being thrown on their own resources. Only this will make 
them think for themselves and think hard. It is deoiaions 
which an individual takes thus after straggling with his 
problems himself that make him a fully responsible individual 
and develop his personality, not those which he makes 
jointly with numerous others. This must be fully understood, 
for otherwise we are apt to be deceived by words and to 
think that joint decisions are as good as individual decisions 
in developing character and personality. 

One may even go further and contend that joint deli- 
berations when undertaken by large bodies of people often 
pervert individual judgment instead of expressing it. For 
there is such a thing as the hypnotic influence over the 
individual of the mob. It is well-known that when idono 
an individual acts differently to when he is part of a mob, 
so much so that it may be argued that he is not responsible 
for what he does under mob influence. Then again in joint 
decisions one may tak3 sides because of a desire to please one’s 
friends, or out of loyalty to one's party or oliijue, or because 
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of being swayed by fine apeeelies, or out of respect for a 
dominating personality or a leader, or to curry faTOur with 
those who can confer benefits. All these make an individual 
act differently in joint deliberations to what he would if left 
to himself. 

For these reasons, then, joint deliberations can hardly 
take t]ie place of private decisions in regard to developing the 
faculties of the individual to the fullest. If so, ihey cannot 
produce in him a sense of responsibility and control which is 
at the basis of the de’^’^elopment of character. 

( 4 ) Worker Dehumanised : — These three, viz., intelligence, 
artistic sense and character, are what are usually regarded as 
the qualities which distinguish us from the animals, and without 
them there can bo no such thing as civilisation or culture. 
They are fundamental to human dovelopnient and constitute 
the three essential elements in personality. But, as we have 
seen, none of them is recjuirod in factory work. And 
what is true of factory work is true also of all work under 
large-scale production, though perhaps not in such a striking 
degree. The reaxilt is that xmder large-scale production 
the worker becomes dehumanised. There is no other 
result possible. For nature has so decreed that an individual 
can develop only by focussing his iutelli-gence, character 
and artistic sense on some centre of purposeful activity 
which evokes these qualities and cannot be performed 
without them. These qualities have not descended on us from 
the clouds but have developed in us as aids in the struggle 
for existence even as the. tiger’s tooth and claw. And as organs 
which we do not use decay and die, as for example our tail is 
dead, '^80 also will intelligence, character and artistic sense, 
which distinguish us from machines and animals, be arrested 
in development and finally perish, if work is of such a nature 
as to hinder their use. In factory production this is indeed 
what happens. The factory hand — brightly so-called, for so far 
as, the work he has to do goes, he need have no head — 
requires neither intelligence, character nor artistic sense, for 
these have no place in the simple movement fixed for him 
by the machine. He becomes thus merely a cog in the wheel, 
dehumanised, and more o; less like the machine he operates. 
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If the effect on human beings is the £nal test of whether 
a particular institution is good or bad, then it would seem 
that large-scale production must be condemned as an evil, 
ror while, on the one hand, large-scale production may ensure 
for the individual an abundance of goods, it can do so only' by 
taking away, on the other hand, his most precious possession, 
viz., his personality. And as Jesus aeked^— “ What doth it 
pro£t a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

(5) The Group under large-sccde produetion too large for 
development of active fellow-feding : — 

One of the results of large-scale production is that what 
were originally small self-contained economis units lose 
their existence as such and become parts of wider and wider 
units. Formerly each small area may have produced for 
itself all the various things it needed. But under large-scale 
production what it requires is produced for it elsewhere, and 
it itself specialises in producing some article which it may not 
even require. Miles and < miles of country are devoted to 
collective fanning, say of wheat, and industrial centres spring 
up which are concerned only with the manufacture of one or 
other of the nation’s requirements — steel, shoes, paper, textiles 
and what not. The result is that production takes place at 
some centre almost on a nation-wide scale, and goods are then 
distributed all over the country- The area which was for- 
merly self-contained becomes thus tied up with several other 
areas to form one large economic unit, which tends to become 
as large as the nation itself. 

But the question is whether this is the way to proceed if 
we would develop co-operation and fellow-feeling among the 
people. If, as the socialist rightly desires, we should establish 
an economic order where the guiding principle of production ' 
and distribution is as in a family, ‘ from each according to his 
ability and to each according to his need,* then we sho^ see 
to it that the communities we establish are of a size which will 
make possible such attachment of members to each other that 
they will be willing to work and live for the group without 
thought^^for themadves. Tbia can of courae be only if the ^ 
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eommtinity is more or less like a large joist-family. The larger 
the group the more difficult the ideal will be of attaiument. 
Under large-soale production where the tendency is, as we saw, 
for small groups to become merged in larger and larger units, 
it would seem well nigh impossible to reach this ideal. 

In reply, it may be suggested that in so far as in large- 
scale production, as for instance in a factory, the workers 
form a small group, it would be possible to develop real 
brotherhood and co-operation amongst them. They might eat 
together, live together, study together, play together and 
amuse themselves together. This is as a matter of fact what 
is actually being done in Russia. It might therefore be argued 
that large-scale production will not stand in the way of 
developing cooperation and fellow-feeling amongst the people. 
On the other hand, it may be expected to promote it. But if 
this is all the brotherliness that is aimed at, then it is obvious 
that there is nothing to prevent such fellow-feeling developing 
even under the present capitalistic order. In fact, in countries 
like Britain and Japan, and even in India, iudustrial labour is 
beginning more and more to combme and to have a common 
life of its own. But what the socialist wants is not this. He 
desires that the whole economic system itself should be based 
on the principle of family life, that is, that production and 
distribution should be carried on as in the family, where a 
member works for the others as best he can, not for the sordid 
motive of his own gain, but because of his love for the others, 
where he takes from the family not in proportion to what 
he contributes but in accordance with what he needs. Economic 
life is thus to be raised from the grossly materialistic level 
into which it has fallen and made essentially human and 
spiritual. The principle which directs it is not to be mere 
private gain which follows the ruthless law of supply and 
demand, heedless of what happens to any one else, but the 
welfare of one’s neighbours which follows the law of love and 
seeks to meet another’s need, cost what It may to oneself. 
But if the economic system is to function on this essentially 
human basis, mere cooperation and neighbourliness between 
workers in the sarnie industry alone will not suffice. Family 
feeling or genuine love of others will have to exist not only 
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between producers among themselves, but also between pro- 
ducers and consumers, i. e., let us say, not only between the 
wheat growers of the Punjab considered by themselves, but 
also between them and the textile mill hands of Coimbatore, the 
jute growers of Bengal and the leather-workers of Cawnpore. 
Only then will the Punjab wheat grower produce as much as 
he can for the needs of his fellows in other parts of the country, 
and take merely what he needs in the way of goods produced 
by them. But it seems impossible to think of such family- 
feeling developing between producers and consumers separated 
thus by hundreds of miles, it can develop best in groups 
which are small, and which produce for their own requirements 
and consume only ^yhat they jthemselves produce. But in that 
case, large-scale production is just what sliould be avoided. 
A member of a family works hard without thought of obtain- 
ing anything exclusively for himself by his toil, because he 
recognises his obligations to the other mombers of tho family 
and has love for them. How can such feeling of obligation 
and active love develop in the case of average individuals 
separated from each other by liundi'ods of miles ? It can do 
so, it would seem, only when the group is small enough to 
bring them into contact with each other in everyday life ; and 
if this group is to be self-sufficient for its requirements, as we 
have seen it must be if family attachment is to develop bet- 
ween its members, then it cannot adopt uiGthods of large-scale 
production. So long as the socialist clings to large-scale 
production, Iiis goal is bound to elude his grasp. 

The case of Russia today where, we are iold, people are 
working like one man with enthuaiasm and zest cannot be 
cited to disprove our contention. Any nation, — even if it be 
Imperialist, Fascist or Nazi — combines under a dictator, forget- 
ful of all domestic differences, at the time of. a national crisis. 
But that does not sufflioe to prove the existence T}f any' such 
active love of one's neighbour as is required if the socialist 
ideal is to be attained. 

Further, consider whether genuine love and brotherly 
feeling can develop where life is controlled by huge organisa- 
tions, such as will be required under Socialism to look after 
the peoduction and consumption of the nation. Any organise- 
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tioaj if it>iB to function efficiently, must operate impartially 
according to fixed rules, the more so when it has to deal with 
millions of people. It must not, out of consideration for this* 
person or that, swerve from its prescribed mode of procedure, 
but regard all alike. Otherwise it is bound to land itself in 
innumerable difficulties. It therefore tends to operate as a 
machine and is no respecter of persons. Hence it is that an 
administrative' ofScer of an organisation, say of a hospital, 
a school, a law court, or a prison, may in his private capacity 
act in a human way, but in his official capacity he has often to 
adopt a stern, impersonal attitude, and to enforce rules blindly. 
Instead of the rules ensuring even-handed justice, as they are 
intended to do, they may even provide an excuse for the 
officer sheltering himself behind them and saying * much as 
I sympathise with you, I am sorry I am helpless, as the rules 
do not permit me to act differently ’. Moreover, when there are 
hundreds of patients, pupils, or prisoners involved, it is not 
possible even with the best intention in the world to consider 
each person separately as an individual with his own special 
problems. The result is that large organisations become 
soulless and mechanical. When this happens, as it is bound 
to happen when production and distribution relating to a 
whole nation are managed by a net-work of country-wide 
organisations, there can be little hope of engendering love and 
fellow-feeling among the people. For love is intensely personal, 
while rules and codes by which organisations have to be run 
are rigid and impersonal. Out of an environment where per- 
sonal relations have thus to be strictly eliminated, what 
chance is there for love to atise ? It can develop, it would 
seem, only where man’s relation with his fellow-man is direct 
and personal, as it can be in smell village units — ^sot in the 
environment of huge organisations required for large-scale 
production and distribution under Socialism. 

(d) Concentration of power necessitated by large-scale 
production — its evils : — 

(a) Technocracy and an all-powerful State : — 

Because of the fact that huge* machines and compli- 
cated processes are used, production necessarily gets into the 
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twuds of experts who alone are capable of running it« The 
eoonomio life of the nation haa thus to be directed and oont- 
rolled by a few teohnicians and managers. Such management 
by experts is called Technocracy or managerial rule. The 
socialist gets rid of the capitalist, only to replace him by the 
expert who then monopolises control. 1 hate privilege and 
monopoly/’ says Gandhiji. * “Whatever cannot be shared with 
the masses is taboo to me/* and which socialist will not agree 
with him ? Yet the socialist has perforce to depart ‘from his 
ideal in this respect and submit to control of production by a 
few experts because of his resorting to largeseale production. 

Besides, large-scale production, as we have already 
remarked, neceasitatea a huge organisation for produotion and 
distribution; and since aU organisation means individuals 
giving up their right to act, and investing with that right a 
few who are to exercise it for them, it leads to concentration 
of power. The bigger the organisation the more tiie power 
concentrated thus in the hands of a few at the top ; and as 
large-scale production tends to expand from meeting the needs 
of a locality till it spreads to cover the needs of a whole nation, 
the organisation required by it becomes nation-wide, and under 
Socialism centres in the State. The State then becomes 
all-powerful — much more powerful than under Capitalism, 
where production and distribution are in private hands—, and 
even the power belonging to a nation in the eoonomio sphere 
centres in the dictator and the few around him. 

Such concentration of power is in itself an evil, as it 
puts in the hands of a few more power than is good even 
for the best of individuals. The socialist would abolish 
private enterprise precisely because it places the many alf^e 
mercy of a few who own the instruments of production. Under 
Socialism the situation is not much better, so for as this aspect 
of the matter goes, as under it the many are ultimately at the 
mercy of the ruling few who control the eoonomio life of the 
nation. Private ownership which the socialiBt aboUshea it 
evil, not for anything it in itself, is but because of the powerit 
■ places in the hands of the owner. By abolishing it and oonojan- 

* Harijan, dated 2>ll*34, article entitled ** Uass produotion is produc- 
tion br masses*’. 
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trating aU such power, in the State, we do not neoesaarily free 
the many from the thraldom of the few. All power corrupts, 
and absolute power, such as is possessed by the State under 
Socialism, is apt to corrupt absolutely. 

Nor can it be imagined that the * dictatorship of the 
proletariat * with its one man rule will voluntarily wipe it- 
self out of existence. An individual or a group of individuals 
who have once tasted of power will not easily part with it. 
What is more, the State or centralised control is absolutely 
essential, and cannot be got rid of, so long as the nation 
depends for its requirements on large-scale methods of produc- 
tion. Por how can production and distribution wh en they are 
on a mass scale be directed and enforced except by a few ? If 
every one is a law unto himself, no organisation, and certainly 
not the complicated organisation required for large - scale 
production and distribution, can go on even for a single day. 
It would appear ‘therefore* that so long as the socialist adh ores 
to large-scale methods, hia ideal of a stateless society will be 
unattainable. The State or centralised control can gradually, 
wither away, as the socialist wishes, only when production and 
distribution are decentralised, and small self-contained con3 muni- 
ties look after their affairs themselves, 

(b) Civil Strife : — Further, power leads to envy, faction^ 
strife and violence, and since under Socialism those in authority 
will have power even over production and distribution, aU the 
grievances of life are apt to be laid at their door by jealous 
rivals eager to organise opposition and seize power for them- 
selves. The )3tate thus becomes unstable, and is torn with 
civil strife. The lust for power grows by what it feeds on, and 
as socialist organisation from top to bottom is based on giving 
power over others to those who are able to obtain it, it becomes 
a battle-ground for power-politics. 

(c) War : — Where such greed for power will end none 
can say, for leaving the boundaries of one’s own country, it 
may, like under capitalistic imperialism, look to the four 
corners of the world for fresh fields to conquer. It 'Slso like 
Capitalism may press into its service nationalism,- and plunge 
the world in war and bloodshed. As we have already pointed 
out, one of the defects in Marx’s theory is that it failed to 
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take ^to consideration nationalism^ which today at any rate 
sets mie nation against another, and is a powerful weapon in 
the hands of the power-seeking imperialist and fascist- TUoro 
is no reason why the, socialist power-seeker should hesitate to 
use it- All power-seekers are in the end of the same brand. 
As imder Socialism organisation will become more, rather than 
less, than it is today under Capitalism, it is apt to enoourago 
even more a mad scramble for power both within the nation 
and ontside, thus plunging the country in internal strife and 
war. Besides, war may be brought about by predatory states 
who cast longing eyes on the collected wealth of the sooiali&t 
state. 

(d) An elaborate police, and military organisation : — 

In consequence, an elaborate police and military organi- 
sation will be required under Socialism, even more than in 
Capitalism, (1) to preserve peace and maintain discipline 
within the country, (2) to frighten away or resist other 
military states who may be tempted to attack it for itrf 
collected wealth, and (3) to invade and take pOBsession of 
weaker nations. There is no other way, it would seem, for 
an all-powerfull state maintaining and extending its control. 
In the place of love, brotherhood and co-operation on whioh 
the socialist wishes to base the economic order, the whole 
system has perforce to rest on arms. Consequently, the 
police and military become a necessary part of the administra- 
tion as they must in any scheme of large-scalo production and 
distribution, and love and co-operation a distant dream. 
Much of the wealth earned through large-scale production 
has then to be spent on armaments and weapons of destruo* 
tion, and the nation made poorer thereby. 

(e) Suppression of human liberty : — 

" Further, organisation on a huge scale, as is unavoidable 
under centralised methods of production, involves suppression 
of the individuars liberty, for organisation means giving 
up at least partially one’s right to think and act for oneself* 
It means standardisation, conformity, falling in line,- even 
if one disagreed. The less we have of organisation, therefore, 
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tlie moi::^ scope for freedom and individuality remains with the 
citizen. The mstinct of the anarchist is right when he 
wants to do away with the tyranny of organisation. But, as 
we have pointed out, this can be no more than a dream so 
long as large-scale production and distributicm are adopted. 
For centralisation means removing the liberty of individuals 
and concentrating power at the centre) or in the State. There 
is no getting away from this. Capitalism seeks to preserve 
freedom for the individual in spite of centralisation in 
production by adhering to the principle of private ownership. 
But as under Capitalism only a few are owners, the majority 
become slaves. Socialism abolishes even private ownership* 
and so is in an even woxse plight than Capitalism to reconcile 
centralisation with individual freedomt Indeed, from this 
point of view. Socialism may be said to be only a more 
thorough-going form of Capitalism, i e., a system wherein the 
imperfections and inooasistenoies of Capitalism are removed, 
and there is centralisation through and through, leaving no- 
thing to private enterprise. As business expands under the 
centralised methods of Capitalism, we have already seen how 
it tends to swallow up individual enterprises in larger and 
larger coipoimions or amalgamations, till hnally it would 
seem that the process will end only when there are no 
individual entorpiises left, and every industry has become a 
national or state enterprise. Capitalism can hardly help 
developing thus into Socialism, understood in this sense. 
This is, as a matter of fact, the tendency in highly developed 
capitalistic countries. So much so that it has been held 
that it is uimecessary to seek to establish Socialism by 
revolution, as Capitalism itself is inevitably moving towards 
socialisation of production. But what will be the result of 
this, when considered from the point of view of the individual ? 
The Government of the United States of America, for example, 
lately threatened to take over the Railways from private 
hands. Why ? Merely to prevent the railwaymen from 
striking and impeding war efibrt. Thus, even the last vestige 
of liberty to strike to have his grievances redressed is 
sought to bo denied to the worker. Under Capitalism of 
the old type at least, this liberty remained with him ; and 
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if the capitalist employer was not strong enough to resist 
his demands, they were conceded. But when the enterprise 
is taken over by the Grovernment, strikes will not any more 
be possible, as they will be regarded as acts of rebellion 
against the State, and all the power and machinery of the 
Government will be used to crush the rebel. Thus with 
thorough-going centnlisation comes the end of liberty for the 
worker. Nor should such a development even under Socia- 
lism seem strange. For, after all, the Marxist himself declares 
that methods of production are all-important in determining 
the life and thought of people. By retaining centralised pro- 
duction, therefore, even on his own theory he must expect the 
same eJQFect on the masses under Socialism as under Capitalism, 
viz., slavery and regimentation, only to a much greater 
degree under Socialism, in so far as the process of centralisation 
is carried to its fullest extent under it. 

As CaiMtalism took away wealth which rightly belonged 
to the people and accumulated it in the hands of the oapitalist, 
Socialism takes away the power which rightly belongs to the 
people and concentrates it in the State. And concentration 
of power is not less dangerous than concentration of wealth; 
for men get intoxicated with power and can use it with disas- 
trous effect against those who disagree with them. An indi- 
vidual who happens to disagree with those in power may well 
be hounded out by spies and secret police, not allowed freedom 
to propagate his views, and finally put out of the way by 
imprisonment, exile or death. If he is to preserve his freedcm 
and have liis say against those in power, the organisation 
which controls his activities must be, on the on^hand, as 
small ns possible, and on the other, ho must be able to stand 
on his own legs. But when under large-scale production under 
Socialism, the organisation is as large as the nation itself and is 
consequenth vested with the powers of the State, and the 
individual loses his economic independence in that he becomes 
but part of a huge army of producers engaged on a collective 
farm or in a factory, the organisation is too powerful for him, 
especially ns under large-scale production he has been deprived 
of initiative and self-reliance. He has therefore to submit 
meekly oi be crushed. II the oigauisation is not thus to 
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nullify the individual, thfe only course is to decentralise produc- 
tion and let it be carried on by individuals aa best they can 
under their own direction and control. Thus only, it would 
seem, can the greatest freedom of the greatest number, which 
the socialist so ardently desires, be secured. 

The socialist seeks to get over this evil inherent in 
centralisation by giving the individual some control over the 
administration. Thus, we are told, the worker will elect from 
among bis colleagues his representatives to various offices ; 
and since, if they fail to do according to his wishes, he has the 
right to recall them and put others in their place, he will have 
an effective voice in the administration. We must admit that 
in organiaed'life this la the masimiim amount of control that 
a citizen can have, and that under Socialism this maximum 
is sought to be ensured to t.he citizen. But we have already 
pointed out how little such joint deliberations and decisions 
really represent the will of the individual. The majority of 
people do not interest themselves in administrative problems, 
and it is but right that they should not. Normally the 
administration should not be the concern of everybo ly. It is 
only in an unhealthy state of affairs that people become politi- 
cally minded and even so they are led by the nose by a few 
who are out to grab power for themselves. Therefore, however 
much it may besought by joint council and action to mitigate 
the evils of rule by a few, there is no getting away friin the 
fact that the many, not being qualified by capacity or 
attainments to run huge organisations, will have to submit for 
the' most part to the wishes of those whom they have placed in 
power. Far from the State being a means whereby the 
individual accomplishes what he wants, it may then evsily 
become a dead weight crushing under it those who are 
unfortunate enough to oppose those in power. The outward 
form of democracy will give the tyrant just tlio cloak he 
desires to cover up his arbitrary rule. The socialist is shrewd 
enough to expose the hollowness of democracy in capitalistic 
countries. But he fails to see that when he adopts the same 
form of Government, it is still liable to be abused in the 
same way. The man who is out for power, whether under 
Capitalism or under Socialism, can manipulate mass organisa* 
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tions for his own ends. Where then is the much talked of 
control of the individual over the affairs of the community ? 

Nor can it be thought that uuder Socialism the individual 
does not really forfeit his liberty, but that if he appears to do 
so when he gives up private ownership, it is only to get back 
his liberty multiplied a hundredfold. For example, if a man 
were to try to defend himself sii^ly against an enemy he may 
fail,- but if he joins hands with others ho may succeed. If 
he forfeits his right to act as an individual, he does so 
deliberately to regain it in a mucli more effective manner.' 
The flaw in this argument is that such group action, as for 
example in cooperative endeavour, presm^poses the existence 
of free individuals, who only for an emergency or for a special 
purpose bind themselves togethci*. But collectivisation 
which Socialism aims at is not cooperation. There is 
a world of difference between them. Collectivisation implies 
abolition of private enterprise, while cooperation presupposes 
the existence of individuals who run their own business, and 
cooperate or not as they please in order to further it. 
Cooperation is between hidividoals who arc indejtendent and 
capable of acting on tlieir own even apart from the group, 
while collectivisation imi>lies a combination where the 
individuals are reduced to such depnirloncc on tho group that 
they cannot so much as function aj)art from the group. The 
former is like tho mutual aid of two inclividuals each with 
every faculty whole and unimpaired, while the latter is like 
the combination of an individual wnth logs but no eyes, e. g., 
a blind man, with an individual with eyes but no legs, o. g., 
a cripple. These latter, to roach a particular destination, 
can function only together, but not ajpart, and therefore have 
no real independence. 

If we want to preserve the individuars liberty as some- 
thing sacred, it would appear, then, that the only way is to 
decentralise production, and let each man stand on his own 
legs so far as that is possible. Democracy, or Government 
by the people, to be genuine requires to have its roots in 
tho economic order. You cannot have a centralised economic 
order, whore naturally power and control are vested in the 
centre and not in the people, and try to get over its evil 
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effects by superimposing on it the outward forms of democracy,* 
Genuine rule by the people can take place only when the 
economic order is such that as far as possible each man is 
master of his own enterprise, for then he will be his own 
ruler at least for most things. Unless the economio order is 
such as to make self-governing individuals a possibility, self- 
government will be but an empty show. If men cannot be 
trusted with freedom and self-governmont in their daily work, 
all talk of conferring freedom and self-government on them in 
the larger sphere of the affairs of the nation is but moonshine. 

What after all is the multitude of goods worth that 
Socialism makes possible, if this most precious possession of 
human beings — that on which all their development depends — 
is endangered in the case of the majority of them ? Is it not 
better that they have even fewer goods if only the opportunity 
of developing their individuality is preserved ? If we have to 
choose between self-development and abundance of goods, 
surely self-development must have our choice. Otherwise we 
shall have helped to bring about only well-fed, well-olothed 
slaves. That is certainly not a goal which can attract the 
socialist, who is eager to rescue the working class and the down- 
trodden from slavery and to liberate their powers to the fullest. 
True wealth, after all, is the wealth of spirit, and it is that that 
we must seek after, even if it means less material possessions. 
The kingdom of selfhood, the full possession of our powers, is 
surely more to be desired than the kingdom of wealth, or the 
possession of goods. 

This is also the goal of the socialist in so far as he is also 
interested in promoting human well-being. Only the large-scale 
method of production, which he has taken over from Capitalism, 
makes his goal unattainable, as it involves centralisation which 
is incompatible with freedom and self-determination of indivi- 
duals. If these are to be secured, it would seem that centralisa- 
tion must give place to decentralisation, and each person must 
be thrown on his own resources so that he may grow and develop 
by managing his own enterprise, if not apart from others, at 
least in cooperation with them. For then he would not only be 
able to develop his own powers but also learn to find his good 
in the good of others This is what is attempted by Villagism. 
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VILLAQISM 

1. Introductory: Human Weil-being aft goal 

(A) Material Wealth versus Well-being : 

Our study so far has revealed that neither Capitalism nor* 
Socialism can be expected to promote the highest well-being ofi 
the masses. The mistake of both of t^hem is that they are 
primarily interested in producing the greatest amount of 
material wealth, the capitalist for himself, and the sooialiat for 
all the members of the community. Henee it is that boidi of) 
them adopt centralised methods of production. In addition toi 
securing for the worker an abundance of material wealth, the 
socialist tries hard to promote his self-development. But withi 
what possibility or degree of succobs, wo lias e just seen. Youi 
cannot, it would seem, have both. You cannot serve God and. 
mammon. If this is so, it is obvious that if the socialist's goal 
of well-being for all is to be realised, it is such well-being 
and not mere abundance of goods that should be the 
basis on which we should build the economic order. Self- 
develop-ment at all coats, even if it means less material 
wealth — that should be our slogan. Othor\vise we are apt to 
soorihoe self-development for mateiial wealth as the sooialiftt 
appears to do. 

This point is so important and yet seems to be so little 
realised today that it is well to develop it still further 
especially as it constitutes the basis of the new type of 
economic order which we have called ViUagism. The form 
which the idea, that the object of an economic system is to 
produce the greatest amount of material wealth, assumes 
under Capitalism is that the only consideration in regard to 
the efficiency or satisfactorineas of an economic arrangement 
is whether under its goods can be produced at the cheapest 
cost poBBible. The efficiency of a method of production is 
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judged accordingly not by whether it helps or hinders human 
development, but by whctlier it is capable of turning out cheap 
goods which can be sold ot competitive prices in the open 
market. We have become so accustomed to regarding 
cheapness as the mark of efficiency that it never occurs to us 
to ask whether we are right in doing so. Let us see. 

Is cheapness or acquisition of material wealth all that 
people >vant ? Normally would people have wealth tliat has 
been stolen, or that has been obtained by murder ? Who will 
be willing, for example, to buy a bracelet which ho knows to 
have been torn from the ann of an innocent child who has 
been murdered in the process and thrown in the jungle ? 
Wealth he would have no doubt, but not when it is so obtained. 
Moral considerations outweigh economic values. If the 
bracelet were sought to be sold to those who knew how it was 
obtained, there would hardly be anybody who could be tempted 
to buy it, however cheap it might be sold. 

Or consider what weighs with us when we buy cloth. One 
is plain and coarse and is priced at 6 as. a yard, another fine 
and with beautiful design at 12 as. a yard. Bo wo buy the 
cheaper cloth just bacauso it is cheap 1 Bo we not often buy 
the more expensive even at a little sacriSoe ? Why ? Because 
we care for something else besides cheapness. We want 
beauty, or the esteem of our neighbours. 

Or take the scientist, the philosopher, and the saint, who 
in their passionate search after truth spuxm delights and live 
laborious days. No amourit of economic inducement will tempt 
them to swerve from'tbeir path. On the other hand, they, 
are prepared to face persecution, martyrdom and death for 
what they believe to be true. 

Or in regard to wage. Will a man give his services to 
any one who will pay him the highest wage, no matter what 
work he is called upon to do, even it bo that of a thief, a 
hangman, or a murderer ? Or if a servant is attached to his 
master, will he leave him if owing to adverse circumstances, 
the master is unable to pay him as well as he might be paid by 
others ? Or if the master is ill-tempered, does it not happen 
that no one wishes to serve him, however high a wage ho may 
offer 1 Have not many in our country chosen the path of 
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poverty and suffering rather than servo a foreign government ‘ 
and earn a decent salary ? 

Further, will not a father or a mother give everything in 
order to rescue their child from the jaws of death, and are not 
parents willing to spend their all on the education of their 
children ? Or will a man betray his friend for monetary gain, 
or be willing to sell the honour of hia daughter, sister or wife, 
for a price ? 

No, the more you reject on the matter, the more it is 
obvious that for human beings material wealth is not all. A 
man will feel insulted if you tell him that he oares for 
nothing beyond money. And yet economists have dealt with 
human beings as though there was no other motive in human 
affairs than avarice — tlie grim law of supply, and demand 
working like a soulless juachine determining every dej^ail of 
man's economic life. Once these laws are framed by the 
economist, they are regarded as hxed and eternal as any - law 
of nature ; and what is worse, men begin to believe in them 
and shape their economic policies in their light. What may 
have been but a distorted view of human nature, harmless if 
confined to textbooks, is unfortunately taken seriously and 
put into effect, and makes men behave like the monsters 
which economists have imagined them to be — money-makizig 
machines engaged solely in accumulating wealth, or so many 
pigs glutting themselves without looking beyond their snouts. 

The error of the economist in this regard is an error 
common to all specialised sciences. Every such soienoe 
abstracts a portion of reality for itself and concentrates on a 
study of its data excluding all else. This has undoubtedly 
been of much value as it has led to phenomenal suooess. Its 
danger arises however from forgetting the artificial limits one 
has set to one's sphere of research, and imagining that every- 
thing of consequence has been taken into account by one, ,and 
that therefore nothing else needs to be considered. Thus the 
economist seeks to study the laws that control’ the manage- 
V ment of business. He assumes that business is business and that 
all other considerations, even if existent, are irrelevant to his 
field of study. And then he proceeds to formulate laws as 
though for man nothing matters besides acquisition of wealth. 
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But, as we have just pointed out, man is not a purely eoonomio 
being. He has other interests besides — intellectual, moral, 
social, aesthetic and religious — , and when' they come into 
play they often completely upset the economic motive. This 
being so, it is folly to dismiss them as of no importance, since 
as long as man is man they control his life as much as any 
economic motive. 

Villagism starts by seeking to rectify this initial error 
underlying .the prevailing economic schools of thought. It 
takes man as he is, a complex being,'" actuated by hopes, 
ideals and aspirations, and not merely dominated by desire 
for economic gain. And it seeks to outline an economic order 
which can ultimately satisfy him. Obviously such an individual 
Cannot’ be content with mere economic goods. Cheapness 
obtained at the cost of these, which he ' inclines to regard as 
higher values, he rejects when he knows how it has been 
obtained. What he wants therefore is not mere material 
wealth or an abundance of economic goods, but wealth or the 
weU-neas suited to a human being, or what we may call human 
well-being. This is what an economic organisation which aims 
to be adequate, permanent and abiding, must seek above all to 
secure. However much an economic system may succeed in 
bringing riches it will be unstable and prove a failure if in the 
process it causes human snfiFering, or in any way hinders 
people from a full life. And, conversely, even if an eoonomio 
system secures only a subsistence, it will prove stable and 
adequate if it tends to promote the well-being of all. 

Considered thus, it may even be said that an economic 
system which seeks the well-being of all is in the end also the 
cheapest for the commimity, as it will save expenditure on 
elaborate organisation and machinery for quelli^ disruptive 
forces working against its interests. We have found that 
under Capitalism civil strife and war were inevitable, while 
under Socialism they were still a possibility. So long as that 
is so, much of the wealth of the people is wasted on the police, 
the army, and weapons of defence ; and not only material 
wealth but also human lives are sacrificed without counting 
the cost. In the end, then, a system in which there is less 
likelihood of strife and war may, even considered fitom the 
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purely economic point of view, be more satisfactory than one 
which in spite of producing an abundance of wealth during 
peace, has to expend it and more in times of internal conflict 
and war. Thus a system which concerns itself primarily with 
human well-being may be found in the end to be the one which 
also best conserves the material wealth of the community* 
The two purposes, which under Capitalism and Socialism 
seemed to be incompatible and to fall apart, appear here to 
meet and And fulfllment. 

Here then is a fundamental principle on whioh Villagism 
rests — that human well-being and not mere material wealth 
constitutes the basis on which alone any sound and stable 
economic ediflee can be built. Or, in Gundbian language, the 
sold criterion to be used in testing an economic system is non- 
violence. If a system leads to suppression of the individual, 
exploitation, or prevention of his developing to the fullest— all 
of which are cases of doing violence or injury to him — it 
stands self-condemned, however much material wealth it may 
bring. The goal of such an economy is spiritual, the goodness 
or badness of an economic method of production being testedi 
not by the amount of meterial wealth it brings, but by 
w'hetlier it promotes the greatest amount of non-violence or 
in other words, self-development, cooperation, unselfishness 
and brotherhuess amongst men. 

(B) Ancient Indian Economic Organisation : 

In this it flnds ample support from the ancient economic 
and social organisations suiviving till today in our country in 
spite of the terrifle onslaught they have sustained from 
impact with the West. The object underlying them, as we 
shall see, appears to he not so much the mero obtaining of 
w'ealth or material goods, as the securing of the v/ell-being of 
the greatest number, or the establishment of true non-violence. 
The economic life of old was in a sense individualistic, since 
each man owned his enterprise and had to earn through it 
whatever he recjuired for himself. Naturally, therefore, under 
such a system, the concern for human well-being or non- 
violence expressed itself in curbing the invidual's greed with 
a view to promoting the interests of the group. Various devices 
8 
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were adopted for this purpose — the joint-family, cast 
village self-sufficiency, and barter. No doubt these institutions 
acquired through the ages many characteristics which were 
positively evil. But here we are not interested in pointing out 
their evil accretions, but only the germ of good which they 
embody, for in this element of goodness we find a basic principle 
on which we shall do well to rebuild our national life. 

The Joint‘Family : Take for instance the joint-family, 
which was a little republic in itself where all the members 
shared things in common, with the oldest member as the head. 
It afforded training in group life, where selfishness was curbed, 
and the individual learnt to sacrifice his own desires for the 
well-being of the others. Whatever was earned by a member 
became tbe property of all, so that wealth made no difference 
exclusively to the one earning it. It was used for the good of 
all alike, thus indicating that the primary purpose round 
which family life was built was group welfare, wealth being 
but a means thereto. In contrast with what hap;jens today 
when with the break up of the joint-family, the individual is 
interested in acquiring more and more wealth for himself and 
feels no responsibility towards his poor relatives, the civilisa- 
tion engendered of old was primarily an ethical one, not 
centred round greed of wealth but round the performance of 
one’s duties to one’s kinsmen. It guaranteed a subsistance to 
every member including the old, the infirm, the widow, the 
orphan, the decrepit and the maimed, thus doing away with 
organised charity such as prevails today, where responsibility 
for these is shaken on by individuals, and they are left to be 
dealt with in the mass by the state or by xjhilantbropic bodies. 
The joint-family secured that from the cradle the individual 
was trained in controlling his desires in the interests of others, 
in protecting the weak and the helpless ; and in so far as home- 
life is the training ground for character, it tended to produce 
an individual, to whom altruism, gentleness, non-violence, and 
consideration for others were as second nature. Judged purely 
, from the standards of amassing wealth for the individual, 
the joint-family did not enable the piling up of huge fortunes, 
as whatever was earned by a successful member was shared 
by all the others ; but judged from the standard of non- 
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violence or human development, the joint-family did tend to 
produce a refined typo of individualp who had learnt to 
subordinate his claims to those of others, which qiiality of 
character is after all the essence of all true culture. 

Caste : Or take a larger group than the family, viz., the 
caste. One of the factors which contributed to the origin and 
development of the caste system was economic. The work of 
society was at first allotted to individuals according to" their 
inherent capacity, as we find portrayed in the Bhagavad Gita. 
The individuals carrying on the same occupation naturally 
formed a group or caste, whose function was to meet the needs 
of the ooummunity. These groups later became rigid, exclu- 
sive and hereditary. Many as are the evils associated with the 
caste system in this form, it secured that the individual did no 
other work than what was required of liim by society. It alsq 
secured that all the lielp obtainable from heredity and 
training could be made use of to make him ofiicient for 
his task. When work was determined by birth, inherited 
natural aptness, if such there be, was made use of, and the 
training given to the boy was by his ©wn fatlier, guardian or 
near relative, who might be expected to take the greatest 
interest in him ; and he was initiated into the secrets of his 
craft at an impressionable age. The primary consideration iu 
all this was the welfare of the group, not the private gain or 
wishes of the individual. Greed of wealth could not make a 
man leave his appointed task for the community. It had to 
be fulfilled by him at any cost. This ensured that if a parti- 
cular trade was paying at any one time, not everybody rushed 
to it to make as much profit for himself as possible, as 
happens for instance today, when with the impact of Western 
industrial civilisation, the Brahmin and the Kshatriya vie with 
the Vaisya and the Sudra for lucrative jobs, thus throwing the 
village economy out of joint. But each looked to the other to 
satisfy his needs, and in turn laboured at his prescribed 
occupation to meet the needs of his neighbours. The well- 
being of all, not the'' mere amassing of wealth by individuals, 
was the aim of the caste system. 

Further, within each caste, wealth did not make any 
difference. The rich and the poor of a caste were alike akin. 
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There was a feeling of unity in the caste, transcending barriers 
of wealth, and recognising that, one does not live unto oneself 
but is one’s brother’s keeper so far at least as bis caste fellows 
were concerned. In the place of cut-throat competition, greed 
and selfishness, which for the sake of wealth make a man 
under an individualist economy rise against his neighbour, 
there was thus at the basis of the economic organisation a 
strong feeling of cooperation, group loyalty and mutual inter- 
dependence, contributing to the welfare of the community. 
The goal of such an economic order was not, as today, wealth 
at any cost, but non-violence, peace, happiness and well-being 
of all the members of the group, to which the lust for 
wealth of an individual had per force to submit. 

This organisation was regarded as so important that the 
performance of one’s caste duties was considered, as for 
instance in the Bhagavad Gita, to be the sum and substance 
of a man’s religion and morality. Every occupation, however 
humble, was thus hallowed and raised from being mere 
humdrum routine to the level of something divine and eternal. 
A shoemaker was to make shoes'with as much a sense of 
religious mission as a priest when he offers prayers for the 
people. Work however commonplace, not being done merely 
for the sake of private gain but also for the needs of the 
community, could be elevated to the rank of worship. 
The economic order was thus not separated as today from the 
moral and the religious under the plea of business being busi- 
ness, making business a matter of unjust exaction and plunder, 
and religion a futile code of beliefs and ritual. But religion 
and economic enterprise were regarded in the end as one and 
indivisible, for after all they were but aspects in the life of one 
and the same human being. The production of wealth was 
thus sanctified by a religious purpose to contribute to the well- 
being of the community. 

Self-sufficient Village Units: A natural corollary from 
the distribution of work among the castes was that each 
village community was a self-contained economic unit, depen- 
ding on itself for its primary requirements. Such self-suffi- 
ciency promoted a feeling of corporate strength, unity , and 
self-dependence, and rested on a simple, well-knit, natural type 
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of mutual interdependence, where the individuals ware known 
to each other more or less like members of a joint-family, and 
worked together for their mutual advantage. The relationship 
between man and man in such an economic order was personal, 
and not commercial as it is today ; for the motive underlying 
production was not to make profits for oneself merely, or to 
accumulate money, but to meet each other’s need. This did 
not make much wealth possible for individuals, as the market 
for goods produced was generally restricted to the people of the 
village. But it did ensure more or less uniform prosperity and 
security to all, as each man hy doing his allotted task 
obtained what he needed for his requirements, and there was 
no chance of his falling, as at present, into the hands of 
middlemen who exploit him for their own benefit. Thus if 
there was no great wealth, there was no great poverty either. 
On the other hand, there was stability and security, everybody 
being assured of at least his maintenance, and every- 
body working together for the benefit of all in the 
village. 

Payment in Kind : Moreover, payment was made in kind. 
That is to say, a man’s need for food, clothes and such like 
wore recognised, and the community supplied them to him, not 
in exact proportion to the service rendered by him but rather 
in accordance with his need. This gave him all he wanted for 
his creature comfort, and thei'e wai? more or less equality in 
wealth between the high and the low, the capable and the 
incapable. A teacher or a doctor, e.g., was without wealth. 
But he received from his students or from his patients and 
others all that he needed for his maintenance, and was free 
from worry on that account. Ho was esteemed for his service 
to the community, and not for wealth as he is today. Wealth 
thus came to occupy a secondary place. 

Whether then we take the organisation of old in its 
smallest dimension as in the family, or in the wider circle of 
caste, or in the still larger scale of the village, or the manner in 
which payment was made, we find that the desire of the 
individual to gain wealth was carefully curbed and always 
subordinated to the well-being of the group, or to the establish- 
ment of true non-violence. 
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{C) Planning for the future : 

This does not mean of course that in planning for thd 
fatnre we should blindly revert to the past. It is not possible 
to revive the old conditions in which this type of organisa- 
tion fitted so well and served its purpose. We shall 
have to rethink, in the light of conditions prevailing in the 
world today, what type of economic organisation we should 
have in our country. But when we do so, we shall do well 
to remember the basic principle of our ancient economic 
organisation, that life is more than nisat, that human well- 
being is more important than an abundance of material 
goods; for, then; '.ve shall no: only be in harmony with our 
beat cultural tradition?, and thus bj enabled to construct what 
can permanently abide mth us, but v. a iliail also be able to 
make our own distinctive contribution to the common good of 
mankind. 

Nor wotdd it do merely to copy t^ie nations that are 
today glittering with pomp and gold. We may have much to 
leam from them, and may adopt such of their methods as may 
seem in the end worthwhile. But to follow them wholesale 
not only betrays bankruptcy of thought and imagination, but 
is bound to laud us in the same disaster as that which is fast 
overtaking them. Besides, we must remember that these 
nations are but children of yesterday, who by virtue of certain 
inventions, fortuitous circumstances, and the drive and energy 
of new life in their veins, have achieved remarkable results in 
the material world. But it is for us, who are heirs to a culture 
as noble as it is ancient, not to be lured away by outer 
accomplishment, but to test it in the light of spiritual values, 
Of, to put it in words more acceptable to the modern mind, to 
pdgo it from ihe point of view of its effect on human beings. 
For realisation of such values, leading often to renunciation of 
material wealth, has been the distinctive feature of our spiritual, 
heritage. Is not, for instance, the highest caste in India that 
of the pri^t and the intellectual and nob thafcof the trader! And 
did not the king, however rich and powerful he may have been, 
pay homage lO the wandering penniless sage who begged 
bis food from door to door ? And have we not seen from 
the social and economic groupings of the past that they 
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also were concerned with fostering social virtues, or with 
realising human values rather than with mere acquisition of 
wealth 1 Is it not then our duty to look upon weali^ in is 
proper perspective, and to make it serve human ends, rather 
than to allow human beings to be used merely as means for 
producing wealth ? 

Further, we must remember that whatever type of 
economic organisation we adopt will have far reaching 
consequences on our national character. There are phil(Uop- 
hers who assert that a man is what he is because of his 
environment. Change the environment and in that very fact 
you will change his character. In an environment which breeds 
selfishness and greed, you cannot but expect individuals to 
grab everything they can for themselves. Even if we do not 
accept this theory in the extreme, and recognise on the other 
hand that the envir<jiiment is not everything, but that 
individuals are capable of rising above it and changing 
it, still there is no gainsaying the fact that it does play 
a very important part in making a man what he is. 
In planning for the nation, therefore, it will not do for us to 
take up any novel idea that comes along. Any scheme that is 
likely to promote selfishness, greed, hatred and violence is by 
that very fact^ self-condemned, however efficient it may be ki 
other respects. Therefore the effect on the character of the 
nation, or on human beings, should be the mai^ criterion in 
evaluating schemes of economic recoastruotion, and material 
gain or prosperity only secondary, for character is destiny. It 
is in such concern for human weU-t'jing rather than for the 
mere multiplication of material goods that Villagiem differs 
from tho prevailing economic orders of our day. For it, the 
supreme consideration ia spiritual, the establisliHient of a non- 
violent society where all-even the very meanest — ^will have 
scope for self-development. 

2. Basic Principles of Villagism 

Keeping then self-development of the individual er kuma* 
well-being as our goal, we must seek to formulate the princi- 
ples on which we may build our economic system. Whatever 
this system may or may not secure for us, it must not be said 
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of it that it oannot lead to human well-being or the develop- 
ment of even the humblest. At the same time that it leads to 
his development, it must lead also to the development of his 
neighbours. The individual and the society to which he 
belongs must thus find their good in each other, the individual 
losing himself for the good of the group, to discover that thus 
he has found himself, and the group seeking the good of even 
the least of its members, and only in this finding the just^oa- 
tion of its existence. 

If this is also the ideal of the socialist, then Villagism 
is nothing but Socialism — Socialism decentralised and freed 
from violence; for only thus, it would seem that the socialist’s 
ideal of each for all and all for each can really be attained. 
It is only in small groups, as we have said, that the family 
tie of the individual to the group and of the group to the 
individual can develop, not in the huge nation-wide groups 
brought about through centralised large-scale production. So 
Villagism is no more than Socialism made realisable through 
decentralisation and non-violence. 

The trouble with Capitalism was that it allowed full free- 
dom to the individual to pursue his ends, nevermind what 
happened to others, with the result that it led to selfishness, 
greed and social injustice. Socialism, on the other hand, was 
eager to secure the good of all, but in the process, owing to 
its clinging to large-scale production, lit tended to saorifiee the 
freedom of the individual for the good of the group. We err, 
therefore, if we seek the good of the individual apart from 
the group, or the good of the group apart from the individu- 
al. For this reason Villagism bases itself on the via media 
between these two extremes^ And if Hegel is right in claim- 
ing that truth lies neither in the thesis nor in the antithesis, 
but in the synthesis which holds together within itself th© 
partial truths of the thesis and the antithesis, then we may 
claim that our solution is valid. To use the language of the 
socialist's Dialectic, we move here from the thesis of 
Capitalism (uncontrolled individual freedom, unmindful of social 
good) and the antithesis of Socialism (complete social control, 
unmindful of individual freedom) to the synthesis of Villagism 
or individual freedom, which finds its good only in the good of 
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aJl. But of course we need not esoribo to this 
neoesBary development through history as the srjoialh^ti do, 
nor regard Villagisza as but a stage passing ondJoHsly into 
other stages as the Hegellaus do. 

Further, such a solution is also what is most in harmony 
with our national genius. Our history bears ample testimony 
to the fact that our characteristic reaction to the ianumer'- 
ahle races, religions and cultures with which wo oamo in con* 
tact through the centuries, was not one of opposition and rejec- 
tion or^antithesis, but one of acceptance and assimilation or 
synthesis. Perhaps this synthetic outlook, which wo hare 
inherited as the result of a civilisation made mature through 
centuries of experience of diverse peoples and institutions, 
provides just the corrective needed to chock the youthful 
follies of the inexperienced West, which inclines to swing from 
one extreme to another, from Capitalism with its uncontrolled 
individual freedom to Socialism, which is out to destroy 
Capitalism completely and to establish itself in its place. Villa- 
gism, on the other hand, which seeks to do justice to the 
soul of goodness both in Capitalism and in Socialism, thus 
accepting what is good in both of them, is synthetic, and 
therefore, from this point of view aJso, true to our own 
genius. And, what is more, this synthetic attitude, which 
refuses to condemn ahd destroy wholesale but is glad to wel- 
come and retain after modification, is the only one consistent 
with non-violence. India had discovered from her experience 
with the several races and tribes, which lived within her borders, 
that the only way by which she could hold them together and 
prevent endless internecine feud and bloodshed, was througli 
inculcating in them the spirit of ‘livo and let live'., the 
spirit, in the last analysis, of noa-violouoo, which unwilling 
to aggravate and perpetuate conflicting olemouts, seeks to 
reconcile and synthesise them. Villagism may, from this 
point of view, be regarded as nothing but an expression, in 
the economic realm, of the non-violent soul of India. It is 
the solution which India has to oiler today out of hor rich 
heritage to a world torn by strlib and violouco, and <irtgorly 
groping for a way out of tho desperate situation iu wliioh it 
finds itself. 
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As foi the lines along which we should proceed in order 
to atttdn the ideal which Villagism sets before itself, we 
obtain guidance from the principles which we fonnd to un- 
derlie our own ancient economic organisation. We saw that 
in those days individuals were free to carry on their enter- 
prise as best they could,' but only within the limitations set for 
them by society. Neither private enterprise, it would seem, 
is evil in itself, nor social control. It is only when private 
enterprise exceeds its Limits and works to the detriment of 
others that it is evil. Sinularly, social control is not evil 
in itself. It is only when social control exceeds its limits and 
deprives the individual of initiative that it becomes evil. 
That being so, our solution should be one which has room in 
it both for private enterprise and for social control. If we 
would preserve the liberty of the individual, which Socialism 
tends to take away, and at the same time see that the inter- 
ests of the community are not sacrihced, as happens under 
Capitalism, it would seem that that the individual should be 
allowed to think and plan production as best be can, though 
at the same time he is curbed, in the interests of the group, 
from misusing his liberty. This double purpose requires to be 
kept constantly in mind, and can be served by a two fold 
method, which we may call (A) Decentralisation in prodde- 
tion, and (B) Swadeshi in consumption. 

(A) Decentralisation in Production : 

This means that as far as possible all enterprise should 
bo left in the hands of individuals who carry it on, not in 
factories, but each under his own roof, so far as he has the 
capacity to run his own business. Those pursuing the same 
occupation may of course join together and work co-operar 
tively. But the unit for which they produce will be strictly 
limited. It will be the village to which they belong, or a 
small group, of adjacent villages, which will form a corporate 
whole and aim to be self-sufficient for its primary require- 
mentsl In regard to some articles, of course, the unit of self- 
sufficiency will vary, and may be as large- as a taluka, a 
district or even a whole province. There need be there- 
fore no rigidity in maintaining the principle of self-sufficiency. 
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Only it should be borne in mi^ that, as fiar as posdbk^ 
whatever can be product in the village for ihe needs of ifo 
inhabitants should bo produced there, especially in reepcet 
of essential requirements like food and clothing. For the 
rest, the village may depend on industries run by itaelf in co- 
operation with neighbouring villages ; or where this is not 
possible, they may bo run by the State for the needs of the 
regions concerned. 

Decentralisation suited to Indian Conditions : — We have 
already said that it will not do blindly to copy other nations. 
Our economic organisation must be suited to our pecTtliar 
genius, and to the spooial features of life ia our country, A 
plant which thrives and blooms under certain conditions of 
BoH and climate, may altogether wither and die when sought 
to be grown elsewhere. It is necessary therefore to consider 
onr special capacity, and the conditions prevailing in our coun- 
try today, before we adopt methods of production merely be* 
cause they have been successful in other countries. 

L Judging from our past, our genius, or traditional 
mode of behaviour as a people, seems to be along lines of 
decentralisation. We have seen this to be true of our anciont 
economic organisation, where the village was the ultimate 
unit of production. In political life also each village was self- 
contained, being governed by its own Panchayat or ViUage 
Councils. Similarly, Hinduism, the religion of theyost majority 
of our people, has never believed in centralising faith. 
On the other hand, it has left the individual free to believe 
whatever appeals to him in regard to ultimate j^roblems, 
provided his action is not auti-social. lloiice iz is that 
there* has never been in Hinduism any uiioiupi lo convert 
people to one standardised creed, as happens for example in 
other great faiths like Christianity or Ishiin. Auvl iu vror" 
ship, Hinduism is individualistic, while worship in a church or 
a mosque is congregational. Our music also is ossouti.vl'y 
individualistic, for it is meloily pure and aimplo. 
western music which is built round Juii'Jiiony, or the Cii oixiiVia- 
tion of several divergent notes to minglo togi'i lmv t o pi vslucft 
jointly an agreeable effoot. It would he an iutc'rcaitng udy 
to develop this theme also in regai<I to olhor tielilfl of 
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and activity, to show that our genius formed 9 nd developed 
through the centuries lies in decentralisation. Not that we 
lacked organising power, which is necessary for cen- 
tralisation, but, that whatever organisation we had — for e^cample 
the joint-family, caste, or self-sufficient village economy — was 
directed to safeguarding and protecting the average run of 
individuals against the activities of selfish or wicked persona. 
The organisation which we associate with large-scale produc 
tion, on the other hand, is not of this kind, but aims at collect- 
ing large numbers of people together, not for protection but for 
aggression, not for guarding the weak against the strong but 
for making the strong stronger and more efficient.* From 
this, it must not he concluded that we can never develop 
capacity for centralisation, or the West capacity for decen- 
tralisation. Human nature is after all essentially the same 
the world over. Only, owing to our past traditions, decentra- 
lisation would appear to be what is best suited to us, and it 
is as we align ourselves with our own genius and cultural past 
that we can make for progress and advancement. We cannot 
break with our past, for it is the past that along with other 
factors has contributed to the present, which in its turn will 
flow into the future. 

2, Our country is primarily agricultural ; and agriculture 
being the occupation of the bulk of the people, they are per- 
force scattered throughout the country in villages. Industries 
must therefore be carried on as far as possible in villages and 
as subsidiary to agriculture, so that the idle moments of 
villagers can be turned to profit. Many have little or no 
work on the fields for a few months in the year. Factory 
production cannot absorb them,, for they cannot leave their 
fields and go elsewhere, as they have often to work a part 
of the day in the fields. Industries have therefore to be such 
as they can take up or leave as convenient. This is not 
possible in large-scale production, where machines must work 
at a fixed speed for a continued period of time if they are to 
be profitable. 

\ 

* For further eUborstion of this ides, gee Why Ifte ViUage Memnmt 
by C* Kum&irappe.. 
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3. Capital in our villages is scarce. Therefore oentra- 
lised indtistries which require enormous capital are altogether 
out of the question, if the people are to ntn them. Our 
villagers cannot spend more than a few rupees on tools and 
equipment. Any plan which overlooks this fact w31 be 
impracticable. Many a beautiful scheme has fallen flat 
precisely because the villagers cannot afPord Ihe means 
suggested. 

4. Labour in this country is plentiful. Large-scale 
methods curtail labour and thus lead to unemploymrat. They 
are therefore just what we should not adopt in this oonutry. 
The following table*, relating to textile manufacture in India 
by four methods of production, illustrates how where capita] is 
scarce and labour is plentiful, cottage industries are beat 
suited for adoption. 


Method of production 

Capital 

in^'estmont per 
head ofworlrer 

Output 

per 

head 

1 

5 

Axouut of Sabour 
emplojed per unit 
of capital 

1. Modem Mill 


Rs. 650 

1-9 

1 

2, Power Loom 



1-5 

3 

3. Automatic Loom 

90 


ll 

15 

4, Handloom 

3i? j 


9-S 

25 


If we would bring prosperity to the village it is necessary 
that every person in it should be profitably engaged. We 
have a huge population, almost 400 millions. How are we 
to provide them all with work, if we adopt large-scale centra- 
lised production ? The total number of persons employed in 
large-scale establishments in India in 1030 was just a little 
over 2 millions, while the population increased by 50 
between 1931 and 1041, i.e. by d millions evoxy year. How- 
ever rapidly we may mdustrialise ourselves, it would there- 
fore seem to be beyond us even to absorb this annual increase 
in population, leave alone finding employment for some of the 
far too many people, about 300 millions, trying to eke out a 
living from agriculture. The only way to bring about 

* Tht JBaatern Baonoiniat, Julj 21^ 1943, article entitled Cottage 
hidustries and the Plan. 
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prosperity in a thickly populated country such as ours appears 
therefore to be to dscentralise production. Besides, what 
economic motive can justify a country with a huge population, 
dispensing with human labour and resorting to large-scale 
machinery 1 For whether it employs this population or not 
it has to feed them, and if instead of employing them it uses 
machinery, it will have increased expenditure, for it will not 
only have to maintain them but also the machinery. The 
most economic course for such a country is first to see that 
none of its people is left unemployed, and only when there 
are not enough hands for work -to be done, or the work is 
too difficult for them, to resort to machinery in order to 
supplement their labour. Otherwise such a country will be 
guilty of wasting the natural resources available to it. 

5. Markets for our goods are limited. While on the one 
hand we have this enormous population, on the other hand 
we have practically no outside markets for our manufactured 
goods. For all the markets of the world for such goods are 
already in the possession of the highly industrialised nations 
who are ready to ward off all rivals at the point of the bayo- 
net. If the bulk of our 400 millions take to factoty production 
under Capitalism, where shall we sell our goods ? With 
advance in Applied Science, very few people are required for 
production, so that soon there may come a time when one 
small country may suffice to manufacture for the needs of the 
world. Where then shall we go for a market ? Britain 
became prosperous through large-scale production because she 
was eminently suited for it. She had a small population, and 
the markets of the world were hers if only she could produce 
cheaply and well. This she did. With a small population 
and an unlimited world market, Britain achieved prosperity 
through large-scale production. But the situation in our 
country is just the reverse. We have on the one hand 
millions of people who do not have sufficient work to do, and 
on the other hand we have hardly any markets, for even our 
home markets are already in the possession of other nations who 
dump their goods on us, and sell them incredibly cheap to the 
detriment of our own industries. Our problem therefore is 
not to save labour, but to provide labour for our starving 
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ipillions. We can find labour for our people only if we 
turn away from large-scale factory production and take to 
small-scale cottage enterprise. If it is said that we may 
industrialise just sufficiently to meet the needs of our own 
people, then what is to happen to the vast numbers who will 
not be required for this work ? 

6. Our people are poor. The solution to widespread 
poverty does not lie in large-scale production, which under a 
system based on private enterprise accumulates wealth in the 
hands of a few, but in spreading production among as many 
units as possible, each of which will produce wealth for itself. 
Wealth will then be automatically more evenly distributed. 
Instead of there being a few millionaires on the one hand, and 
the starving millions on the other, we shall, if we replace 
large-scale manufacture by cottage production, have no mil- 
lionaires, and what would otherwise have gone to fill their 
pockets will have made thousands of villagers more prospe- 
rous. The best charity towards the poor is not to distribute 
wealth, which is demoralising both to the one who gives and 
to the one who receives, hut to provide work which will 
bring life, hope and joy in addition to feeding the starved 
body. 

For these reasons, then, the only way to bring prosperity 
hack to our land is to revive cottage and village industries, 
which will he lun and managed by individuals as best they 
can. This is what we mean by decentralisation in production. 

The Place of Centralised Industries in Decentralised 
Production : 

We have already stated that not all industries of a coun- 
try can be run thus on a small-scale. There will he need for 
centralised production in the caso of [1) key industries, i. e., 
industries which provide the machinery, fuel and raw mate- 
rials for small industries. Thus, for example, if we are to 
have sewing machines we need factories where they can be 
produced. Similarly, if electricity or coal is required as fuel, 
it cannot he supplied by each man running his own centre of 
supply ; and if raw materials such as chemicals are to be 
used, factories will be essential Or pulp for paper-making 
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ipaay be produced Tvith the aid of power and distributed to 
village paper-makers. So also (2) public utilities like railways, 
telegraph, and telephone, require centralised manufacture 
and control. As by their very nature they cannot be under- 
taken by the village artisan locally, they will have to be 
conducted in a centralised way for the benefit of all by the 
State, or on a cooperative basis by the people, with no eye 
to profit but entirely for service of the community. 

So for as all other industries go, they will be carried on on a 
decentralised cottage basis. In other words large-scale produc- 
tion will not enter Into competition with decentralised cottage 
production. The two spheres will be kept distinct, and large- 
scale production undertaken only where it cannot be helped, 
and to aid cottage production. Wo have illustrated this 
principle with reference to key industries and public utilities. 
But even in regard to commodity articles like e. g. cloth or 
paper, which can be produced under decentralised production, 
centralised production may be allowed temporarily, when for 
instance sufficient khadi or hand-made paper to meet the 
requirements of the country is not yet available, or in respect 
of goods like newsprint, which it may not be possible to 
produce on a cottage basis. But it must be borne in mind 
that if such large-scale production is resorted to, it is only as 
a necessary evil, but that the ideal is to produce as far as 
possible on a cottage industry basis. Today, on the other 
hand, the position in our country is just the reverse, as it 
is large-scale production that is sought to be established, and 
cottage production merely tolerated as something which 
cannot be helped. There is much loose tliinking in this 
respect even among the best of our economists and statesmen 
who want to industrialise the country on the one hand, and 
yet also speak as though they want to encourage cottage arid 
village industries. It simply is impossible to do both, for 
under a competitive economy the two are essentially incompa- 
tibles, and cannot exist side by side in regard to the production 
of the same commodities, except temporarily when production 
under one of them does not suffice to meet the country’s 
demand. We shall have to make up our minds which we shall 
have finally, and only then we shall know what type of 
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prodntfiion to onconrage and what meiely tolerate. Already 
cities, or industrial centres are playing havoc with villages, for 
thoy have deprived the villages of the industries whioli& 
formerly kept them prosperous. This cannot go on indefinitely. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. It is . necessary 
' that dties and villages should work together, and not against 
each other. They cannot work harmoniously, contributing 
each its share to the welfare of the nation unless there is. a 
clear idea of the relation in which centralised industries are to 
stand to decentralised production. Their spheres have to be 
defined. And if they are to be kept apart, it is best to have 
centralised production only where decentralised production is 
impossible, and to depend on decentralised production for the 
rest, not only because decentralised production is best suited 
to conditions prevailing in our country, but also because, as 
already argued, it is only through decentralised production 
that the growth and development of the individual appears 
to be possible. 

The place of Science and Machinery in Decentralised 
Production ; 

Till now science has concerned itself with the prol^lems 
of large-scale production^ But under this new economy, 
it will devise ways and means of aiding the cottage producer 
in improving his implements, processes and technique. The 
' aim will not be as now to bring in as much wealth as possible 
for the maohine-owner by exploiting the labour of hundreds 
of others, but to make tl>e work lighter for the cottage 
producer. The need of the producer wiU be the motive 
behind research, and not selfishness and greed. The scientist 
wiU have even more scope than now for research under 
this new scheme of things, for while it is easy to invent 
esqMnsive and complicated ways of improving production^ 
it is not so easy to devise simple and inexpensive improve- , 
ments such as a village producer with limited resources can ' 
adopt. 

It is often thought that Villagism advocates a return to the 
pfimitive, a turning away from ail that science makes, possible. 
If it did so; it were indeed a grievous fault and. grievously 

A 
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lhaU it suffer for it. But there is no reason why it should 
turn away from, science. There is no virtue after all in stiok- 
ingio the old. On the other hand, there is every reason why 
wo should apply our intelligence to make work lighter and life 
more enjoyable. -As we have already said, inteUigenoe is 
given to aid us in our struggle for existence, and if we refuse 
to use it, it will but decay and die. Science therefore must by 
no means be discarded. It must still remain our light and 
guide, teaching us new ways of tackling old problems, and 
making us more and more efficient in the performance of our 
tasks. ' Only its role will be different. It will not be employed 
to centralise production, for that as we have already seen 
leads to the enslavement of the worker and to the stifling of 
his powers. It is not science, then, to which there is objec- 
tion, blit to the use to which science is put today, whether 
under Capitalism or under Socialism. Science we shall want 
and more science, but science harnessed to aid the worker in 
decentralised production. 

, From this it follows that under this new economy there 
will bo need of machinery, and more and better machinery for 
the matter of that, so long as it is not of such a kind as to 
centralise production. It is often said with an air of wisdom 
that if large-scale machinery appear to have led us into many 
evils, it is really not the fault of the machinery but the fault 
of man who has used them in such a way as to produce 
disastrous results. This is repeated from mouth to mouth 
these days, especially by those who have socialist leanings. But 
against such we must agree with Marx that methods of produc- 
tion, or machinery as such, have very important consequences 
.on people. Whether large-scale machinery are used by the 
capitalist to make profit for himself, or they are used by the 
socialist state for the good of the people, the machinery cannot 
but have the dame dehumanising effect on the worker, suppress- 
ing his intelligence, initiative and artistic sense, as we have 
already pointed out in our study of Socialism. It is not then 
merely the use to which the machine is put, but the large 
machine itself that is fraught with evil consequences for man. 
As by its very nature it centralises production, it takes away 
from peopla the opportunity to express themselves hi their 
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work, ad it deprives the worker of initiative and freedom in h& 
work, which, as we have argued, is what makes for his growth 
and development. Hence it is that in Villagism the one condi- 
tion that is laid down in regard to machin^ is that it should 
not centralise production. All other machinery which will aid 
the cottage worker to do his work with speed, ease and 
comfort will be welcome; 

But it may be contended that these small producers may 
in time expand their business till the more efficient among 
them is able to oust his rivals and monopolise production 
for himself, when we shall be faced once more with large- 
sc^e production. This is what has actually happened in the 
industrialised West. How shall we avoid it ? The only way will 
be to curb the greed of such in the wider interests of the commu- 
nity. This can be done by enforcing what we may call the 
principle of Swadeshi. 

(B) Swadeshi in Gonsumption 

One of the -best ways of preventing manufacture of 
goods without limit, then dumping them on other people 
upsetting economic equilibrium and producing unemploy- 
ment among them, is to inculcate in people the ideal of 
Swadeshi, i.e. their duty to purchase goods produced by 
their immediate neighbours rather than goods imported 
from elsewhere. This means that in economic reoonstriio- 
tion, the aim should be to make the village, or a group of 
four or five villages, self-sufficient for their primary require-e 
ments, so that aU the fundamental wants of the people canE 
be adequately met by the group itself. Each unit will 
then be using goods produced by itself in preference to' 
goods from outside ; and so if a person wishes to inorease 
his businees so as to supply also the needs of others than^ 
those who belong to his unit, he will find that no one else 
will buy his goods. Thus he will be. prevented fromi 
developing into a large-scale manufacturer. If articles 
produced elsewhere are^more attractive than those produced 
locally, they will not be allowed to flood out ^e local 
product, but the local artisan will be required to improve his 
production to come up to the standard of the foreign 
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product. In this way consiuners will limit themselfes to, 
and help to improve, local production. 

Snob Swadeshi, or group loyalty, should not be mistaken 
for a narrow clannishness which swears by its own group 
right or wrong, and aims to advance itself against other 
groups. This spirit, if it prevails, will disintegrate the nation 
into warring elements. This is certainly a danger which 
must be averted by all means. We have already too many 
such disruptive forces to fight against, to advocate bringing 
one more into existence. At a time when the radio, 
the aeroplane and the telegraph have brought people within 
easy reach of each other, and the world has shrunk in space, it 
will be utter folly to split up ourselves and the world 
into fragments, each water-tight and impervious to 
influences from outside. True Swadeshi is not thus exclusive. 
XVhat it means is conveyed by the saying * Charity begins at 
home Our first duty is towards our immediate neighbours, 
and then it expands in wider and wider circles to embrace all 
humanity. Take, for instance, the family. A man is bound 
closer to the members of his famOy than to anyone else. It 
is his duty therefore to feed and clothe them rather than the 
duty of anyone else. In fulfilling his duty to his family, he is 
fulfilling his duty to society and humanity. The circles are 
not mutually exclusive but concentric. There is. no nesoessary 
opposition between the smaller and larger circles, and we serve 
the larger circles even when we serve the smaller. Swadeshi is 
then to be understood in the sense of fulfilling our obligation to 
those immediately around us. To them of course we owe more 
than to anyone else, and to them therefore our duty is 
greatest. But that does not mean that we may confine our- 
selves to our group and not recognise our obhgations to any 
one else. In this respect the saying ‘ Charity begins at home ’ 
is helpful, for it only asserts that charity begins at home, not 
that it ends there. The relationship is not unlike a man’s dixty 
to his family as compared with his duty to society. For in no 
case may a man allow love of his family to become so 
exclusive as to seek to serve it by causing injury to)BOGi6ty. 
If. family obligation is right, so is Swadeshi, as here under- 
stood. And it will be as faulty to condemn Swadeshi as 





disrupt/ire of the nation and the world, as to say that famify 
love should be condemned as it may work against the interesti , 
pf the community. Any virtue can become a vice by over- 
doing. But that is no reason for condemning the \drkie 
itself. 

Swadeshi suited to Indian Conditions : Our land is 
eminently suited to putting into effect this principle of 
Swadeshi in consumption, as Swadeshi is only an e3q>reasibn 
of the spirit of Hinduism in the economic sphere — a reli^on 
which regards itself as binding only on those born within 
its fold, and not on others whose duty it believes is to 
follow their own religions, a religion which regards a man’s 
duty to be to his own faith, to reform it if necessary rather 
than to run after new faiths. Our people therefore will 
have no dif&culty in adopting this ideal of loyalty first and 
foremost to one’s own, which has become as second nature 
to them in the realm of religion. Besides, group loyality 
and group control on which it rests have been instilled into 
us, as we have already seen, by social organisations such 
as the joint-family, caste and village xmity. Home life and 
family attachments are perhaps stronger in our country than 
in the West, where with the growth of industrialism’ they 
are gradually breaking up and giving place to extreme 
individualism. In so far as home life is but the application 
in a small sphere, of the principle of Swadeshi, or loyalty 
first to one’s nearest, the principle of Swadeshi will be 
readily understood and practised by our people. 

How Swadeshi may be enforced : Self-control on the 
part of the consumer to restriot his consumption to articles 
produced in his own village will not call for more altruism 
on his part than ho is capable of. For be himsdf being a 
producer will readily understand the wisdom of the soheme^ 
He will see that if the goods he produces are to bo consumed, 
his neighbour must have the wherewithal to consume them, 
and his neighbour cannot have the means to buy his goods 
if left unemployed for lack of consumers. He will thus see 
that in his own self-interest he should limit his consumption 
as for as possible to the products of his neighbour. Ae 
natural gain accrues, no great idealism will be required. The 
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method of bringing about the practice of this ideal is there- 
fore through education, whereby people ar^ taught the 
iznplioations of Swadeshi and, seeing that it is ultimately in 
their own interests as well as in the interests of their 
neighbours, learn to practise it of their own free will. In 
the meantime the principle can be enforced (a) by Panoha- 
yats or village councils passing laws enjoining consumption 
of local products ; (6) by their raising tariffs against imported 
goods; (c) by their refusing to allow mills or factories to 
be set up in areas under their jurisdiction ; and (d) by 
means of social sanctions whereby the community regards an 
individual buying or selling articles imported from elsewhere 
as grama drohin or traitor to the village, and thus outOEtstes 
him. 

3. The Village Economy in operation and in the making 

To understand the full signihcauce of this new 
economic order, let us see for ourselves what it might be 
like (A) economically, (B) politically, and (0) culturally, when 
these principles are put into effect, and how we may work 
for it under present conditions. 

A. The Economic Aepect 

Village economy in operation 

When production is decentraliBed and carried on by indivi- 
duals to cater to the needs of only the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the whole basis of the economic system will 



(1) Village Organisation ; — The ultimate economic 
unit will be the village or a small group of villages. 
They will own land in common and distribute 
it among those who can best till it. So long as land 
is in private hands, as it is at present, the owners 
will have to be persuaded to look u]?on their land as a 
public trust which they should administer in the interests of the 
village, taking for themselves only what is required for 
their needs, or at the most say twelve times the prevailing 
minimum. The State may have to step in to enforce this 
at the start.^ But later when public opinion has been formed 
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along theso lines, it will be dif^cult even for the most sel- 
fisl^ /landlord to resist the organised wishes of the people, 
especiaUy since under a corporate economy, the individual 
will not function as he does today as a self-sufficient entity 
seeking his own profit, regardless of the claims of his 
community. On the other hand, as his life in the village 
will be under social control, it will not be too much to get 
him to regard his land as a trust. Thus, rtider a corporate 
village economy, he will be told what and how much to 
cultivate ou his laud, how much of the produce he may 
take for himself, how much he will pay his labourers, and 
how much for the needs of others in the village and to the 
State. That being so, so far as the actual use of the land 
goes, it will' be as though the land was owned by the 
village, and the landlord will function as merely one who 
manages it according to the wishes of the village, and there- 
fore as a trustee. The idea of trusteeship is therefore not 
so impracticable as it appears under the present individuaUs- 
tio economy. What it would mean is that the present 
owners of land will be allowed to continue in possessicn so 
long as they use it for the good of community, just as for 
instance a trustee in law is allowed to function only so long 
as he administers trust property as determined by the deed 
of trust, and not, as he pleases, for his own private profit. 
Even under a highly individuaHstio order like Capitalism, 
as we have already pointed out in our study of 
Capitalism, business though under private ownership, 
is steadily coming under social control. We are 
discovering that after all ownership is not worth fighting 
about, so long as control is in the hands of society. And 
since such control is being brought about even under Capita- 
lism without the shedding of a drop of blood, there is no 
reason to think that it will not be possible jn the corporate 
economy of ViUagism. la fact, where the whole movement 
in the village is towards corporateness, submission on the 
part of the landlord to social control may be expected to 
be spontaneous and voluntary. This would be a non-violent 
way of solving the problem of anti-social use of. land by 
private^: owners. Far better this than the method of expro-* 
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priation or oon&icatioa 'whereby the landlord is turned into 
a bitter enemy. On the other hand, by being looked upon 
and held , responsible as a trustee, he is placed on Ids 
honour, and is likely to function as a life-long friend and 
helper dedicating his talents to the service of the village. 

But. this, of course, is only in the period of transition. 
Ultimately the system of private ownership of land must 
go. This can be done by reasonable compensation being 
paid to landlords for their lands, after aorutimsing their 
title deeds to make sure that they have justly come by 
their land and not through usury or defective law. When 
nations are willing to spend money like water in times of 
war, there is no reason why some orores of rupees should 
not be spent to reclaim the land from landlords in order to 
free the peasants from serfdom and exploitation. Land 
may also be gradually nationalised by levying heavy inheri- 
tance tixeB or death duties. 

All the people carrying on the same occupation will 
be regarded by the village as a unit. The village will 
look to such an occupational group and not to individuals 
for its needs. Consequently those pursuing the same occupa- 
tion in the village will not compete with each other as at 
present, but will help each other in production. The 
intellingence and skill of the capable producer will then raise 
the level of intelligence and skill of the rest instead of 
through competition driving out of employment the incapable 
producer.. The earnings of the occupational group will 
be on the basis of output. Consequently the self-interest 
of the group will operate to stimulate production, and 
the members will work to their fullest capacity. Whatever is 
earned by the group will be distributed equally between 
the members composing it, provided that eaeh member 
does his share of the work honestly. Only under such a 
scheme can the interest of the weak and the helpless be 
safeguarded, and persons bom incapable be prevented from 
suffering unjustly, as today, for weakness or incapacity which 
they cannot overcome and for which they are not responsible. 

The occupations of the village may, to start with, be 
distributed in accordance with ancestral traditions, as that 
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will be familiar to our jpeople, and will be taken up by 
them naturally and easily. Only all ideas of superiority 
and inferiority between the occupations should be'altogetber 
abolished* Such equality between them may be brought 
about by common worship, common education, common 
water supply* common feasts, common amusements and 
common village administration, where no distinction of high 
or low is recognised. So long as all occupations are re- 
garded as equaUy honourable, no one will desire to change 
his occupation, and a man specially gifted with intelligenoe 
will not want to give up shoe-making, for example, in order 
to become a professor, as every occupation will require all 
the intelligence that people are capable of. It is only today 
under extreme specialisation that work has become of a 
kind as to exercise only one side of an individual, and the 
manual worker has deteriorated into a mere hand with no 
need to use his head. But there is no reason why only 
manual work should be done by some people and nothing 
but intoUeotual work done by others. This is good neither 
for the manual worker who develops into a mere drudge, nor 
for the intellectual worker who becomes a mere academician. 
If, however, whatever work requires to be done is distributed 
among both alike, the intelligent amongst them will, as 
already said, raise the standard of intelligenoe and work 
of the others engaged in the same occupation. One of 
the reasons why village industries have sunk to a low 1^1 
is precisely that today under a competitive economy, the 
more intelligent have left their occupations to the 
drudge to carry on as best he may. Moreover, 
when occupations are determined chiefly by birth, 
a number of people will not compete to do the same job 
and thus upset the economic equilibrium of the village. 
Besides, it is possible — although this still remains to be 
established — that by such ancestral occupations a natxiral 
disposition towards such work is inherited by later genera- 
tions, thus making them more and more skilful. But there need 
be no rigidity in allotting work according to birth. If it 
is found to lead to more evil than good, it should be^ given 
up. Exceptional individuals, specially talented . for ^'science, 
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literature, art and such like, or even for a particular village 
occupation, can be dealt Avitb specially, and given opportuni- 
ties to specialise in accordance with their talents,' and 
to carry ca the pursuits for which they have a bent. But 
the life of the average man may be determined for the- 
present in accordance with his ancestral occupation. This, 
however, should not be understood too literally as allowing 
of no exceptions, but only as a general principle applicable 
in the main ; and so far as disagreeable occupations, like 
scavenging go, they should be eliminated as far as pofkible 
by adopting devices such as pit or trench latrines, which 
can be attended to by each household for itself. 

Though, like in Capitalism, the individual and the little 
group to which he belongs will under such an economy 
be thrown on their own resources, to tackle their problems 
as best they may, their greed will be curbed by the fact 
that their machinery will be small and their market 
restricted to their neighbourhood, so that it will be 
both impossible and useless for them to produce an 
enormous quantity of goods, driving others into unemployment. 
Like under Socialism, production will not be for profit 
which is what has led to all the evils of Capitalism, 
but for use ; that is, it will be directed to meet the primary 
needs of people rather than waste itself, as at present, on the 
manufactme of unnecessary articles such as ineffective tonics, 
fancy Irixury goods, and harmful products like intoxicants, 
drugs and armaments. The problem of marketing wMch is 
almost insolvable for the modern producer will be easily 
solved, as the producer will have his own neighbourhood for 
his market. There will be little need therefore for middlemen, 
who today exploit the ignorance of the villager, swallow -up 
the bulk of the profits, and raise the price for the consumer. 
Trade v/ill be voluntary and for mutual benefit, where a 
locality is able to produce what some other locality cannot 
produce, and takes back in return what it requires but 
cannot produce. The villager will have knowledge and 
control over factors which affect his production, unlike today 
when he is at the mercy of mternational forces about which 
he knows nothing, and over which he has no control, and 
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which lead him as by chance, now to prosperity and now to 
depression and min. Thus the economic equilibrium of the 
village will be properly maintained. Each village will plan 
out its production keeping in view the requiremonts of 
its inhabitants : so that there will be no economic chaos and 
instability as now when production goes on irrespective 
of demand. Wealth will not accumulate iu the hands of a 
few, for when production is carried on by the many, wealth 
will be automatically distributed amongst them. It is 
necessary that production and distribution should thus 
find natural correlation, for only then can they be carried 
on independently of State interference. Whatever economic 
^stem we have, it must be capable of working thus smooth- 
ly, naturally and impersonally, without the State having 
to step iu off and on to remove friction, as happens today under 
Capitalism : for friction causes dislocation, suffering and loss. 
Wealth being under such a system more or less evenly distribut- 
ed, there will be no great inequality, nor will there 
be any feeling of insecurity or fear of ono*B losing one’s 
employment, such as makes th^ life of the modem labourer 
almost xmbearable, for every member of the village will have 
his allotted work for the community. This freedom from want 
and insecurity will be the greatest freedom we can confer 
on the village producer. At the same time, it will not mean 
that a lazy man can get off with shabby work, for his 
occupational group will see to it that he applies himself to 
his task ; as his shirking work will affect them just as much as it 
affects him, since it will lower their earnings. As all the occupa- 
tional groups of the village will be bound together thus on 
the principle of each contributing bis share to the welfare of 
all, there wiU be a feeling of oorporateness and mutual 
dependence amongst them. The village being a small 
group, the villager will be able to see for himself the fruits 
of his labour in the increasing prosperity of himself and his 
neighbours. The common good being thus easily visible, it 
will provide him with the needed incentive for putting 
forth his best effort. Owing to close contact in everyday 
life and economic dependence on each other of the members 
of the village unit, mutual fellow-feeling and attachment 
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earn develop between them. Consideration for the common 
good will therefore not be a mere pious platitude, but the 
very comer-stone of the economic edifice, curbing selfishness 
and greed, and directing the individual^a energies to service 
of the community. From this point of view, Villagism may 
be described as a corporate economy as compared with the 
individualistic competitive economy of Capitalism. 

How vitally different such an economic system is from 
the economic order under which we live today may be seen 
from the way it may be expected to function. We have so 
far described the economic aspect of Villagism in a general 
way. Let us now descend to details. 

Agrietdture and Industries : —Under a corporate 
economy all the requirements of the village in the way of food 
and raw materials will be grown in the village itself as far as 
possible. Let us say that the staple food of the village is 
rice, and the raw material necessary for clothing is cotton. 
Whether the soil is best suited for the cultivation of these 
or not, rice, dal, vegetables, fruits, oilseeds, and cotton, 
suflSicient for the needs of the village, will be grown in it 
and a year's stock put aside for emergency. Where the soil 
is not suited for any of these, it can be made to be suited 
by scientific methods of manuring. When science is today 
teaching man to produce crops with little or no soil as in 
' " dirtless farming,” research, if directed to the needs of the 
village, can easily discover ways and means of making the 
soil yield what we require. Or, as already said, one village 
may exchange with another what it can produce well, for 
what.it cannot produce but requires. As far as possible, 
however, this kind of exchange should not be in essential 
commodities, for if it is, the village will suffer great hardships 
if for some reason, such as interruption in communications# 
it is unable to obtain its supply, as happened recently in 
our country, when for lack of imports of Burmese rice, 
there was famine in Bengal and Malabar. 

As compared with this, consider what happens today 
under a competitive economy. The needs of the village are 
not considered at all. But whatever crops can be best grown 
on the soil are grown on a large commercial scale, jute, 
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tobaeoo, cotton, groundnuts, sugar-cane, senna (medicinal 
herbs) and what not. These are sold or exported, and out 
of the money obtained, artides required by the village aris 
imported. Let us see how this works out in practice. The 
rates for commercial crops are fixed in the international 
market. Properly speaking, the rates must be determined by 
the cultivator’s costs of production including the cost of 
maintaining himself and his family in comfort. But this is 
not how they are decided at all under a competitive 
economy. They are fixed in relation to the prices at which 
similar produce of countries like the United States of 
America, Canada, Argentine or Australia are available. But 
these countries have adapted the latest machinery of large- 
scale cultivation, have enormous stretches of almost virgin 
soil ' at their disposal, and a plentiful supply of water, 
while he struggles with primitive implements on his too 
small piece of land, impoverished by centuries of continuous 
cultivation, and against the vagaries of the monsoon, and 
attacks of wild beasts and insect pests. What chance is 
there for him to sell to his advantage when thus the odds 
are all against him? Is it not criminal to throw him 
thus heavily weighted with insuperable obstacles into the 
storms of international competition, to swim if he can or to 
sink if he cannot? Is it any wonder that today agriculture, 
the maiu occupation of our people, is not paying, and the 
agrionlturist is sinking into debt and poverty? To argue 
that agriculture must be profitable, for otherwise the cultivator 
would have given it up is fallacious ; for if he sticks to it, 
it is because it is his only alternative to starvation. His 
growing indebtedness is irrefutable proof that agriculture 
does not sufdoe to meet his expenses. Rural debt has 
risen according to offlcial figures from 45 orores in 1895, as 
per computation of Sir Frederick Nicholson, to 1800 orores 
in 1937 as per the estimate of the Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

Of let us consider industries. Here again the odds are 
all against the villager, when he has to compete against 
the gigantic machinery of the West. We have already 
seen that for purposes of competition, much of the costs of 
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laige-acale production — such as maintaining an army, 
navy and air foroe>-k subsidies and protective tarrifs — are paid 
for out of public revennOj or by the consumer, and not by 
the industry. But no such fairy god-mother is willing to 
sponsor the village producer. So he is left to fight the 
monster of machine mannfacture, singly and unaided, with 
his feeble hands. The result is that cheap factory goods pour 
into the village from all sides and he is left without employ- 
ment. The Government, Economic Commissions, Planning 
Committeoa, statesmen, politicians, business magnates, 
philanthropists, in fact anybody who has thought at cdl 
about our villages sings the praise of cottage industries 
and exhorts the villager to take to them as subsidiary 
to agriculture. But hardly any one seems to have asked 
hims elf whether this counsel of perfection is capable of be- 
ing pat into effect under a competitive economy, where 
factory goods are being damped on the village right and 
left, and mills are being introduced even in villages to 
displace human labour. We are told that India must 
be industrialized, that is, that the country must be dotted 
over with factories. At the same time we are also told that 
we must have cottage industries if we would save the villager 
from starvation — ^little realising that it is preoiselyllarge-scale 
factory artides that have driven out the cottage product, and 
brought about the very condition we are trying to remedy. 
It is like asking a man, whose milch cows have all been 
devoured by a tiger, to bring up more cows in spite of the 
fact that it is proposed to let loose more tigers on his land. 
The cow can ' feed him only if the tiger is kept away. 
The cow belongs to the corporate economy, and the tiger to 
the competitive, and the two oamiot be brought together 
wifchont the destruction of the cow. Cottage industries 
belong to a corporate economy, while large-scale production 
under private ownership belongs to the competitive economy, 
and the two cannot be combined in regard to the manufacture 
of the same kind of articles without bringing min to the 
cottage producer. This is what most people seem to faU 
to understand when they think that so long as they use 
swadeshi mill cloth in the place of foreign doth, they are 
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.doing their duty by the country. Let them remember that 
every time they patronise such mill products, swadeshi or 
foreign, as compete with village industry products, they are 
a party to' letting loose the tiger on the cow, to destroying 
the basis of livelihood of our people. 

But, it may be suggested, individualist competitive 
economy is not essential to large-scale production, for it can 
be undertaken under the corporate economy of Socialism 
also. So if large-scale production is socialised or carried on 
by the State, why can it not be combined with oottage 
production ? It cannot if large-scale manufacture, carried on as 
a state enterprise, is to compete with cottage production in 
villages carried on as a private enterprise, as then the competi* 
tive principle is still there, and that suffices to upset the corpo- 
rate economy of village self-sufficiency. If, on the other hand; 
both large-scale production and cottage production are to be 
carried on as state enterprises with no element of competi- 
tion between them, then we ere back in Socialism, and under 
Socialism there is no reason why there should bo cottage pro- 
duction at all, as goods can be produced cheaper on a mawa 
scale and distributed to the people as needed. And then it 
will be open to all the objections we have already raised 
under our study of Socialism. 

Still another attempt may be made to oombiue larger 
scale production with cottage industries, and it may be asked, 
if conditions in our country favour cottage manufacture^ 
why not have it as in Japan, where large-scale production, 
is as it were broken up into its component parts and carried 
on in homes, and then the various parts so manufactured 
brought to a central place, where they are assembled to- 
gether to form the finished product ? Bicycles, motor oars, 
watches and other machinery, which require to be produced 
in a centralised way, may no doubt be manufactured thus, 
but not goods which can be produced along decentralised 
Imes. For, beyond fact that in cottage production of. 
this kind, the work is carried on in workers’ cottage's instead 
of in factories. aU the evils of capitalist large-scale produc- 
tion ^remain, viz. exploitation of the worker, cut-throat 
competition, accumulation of wealth, over-production lead- 
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ing to tmemployinent, - forced sales, imperialism and war, 
for it is the capitalist who owns snch enterprise, and the 
cottage worker is bat his wage slave. Nor is it any better 
to adopt that method under a socialist organisation, for, as 
we have already x>omted ont, private management and cont- 
rol are essential to a man’s self-development. 

What is important, therefore, is to secure private 
management and control on the one hand, and on the othw 
to be done with the competitive basis, so that production 
is not carried on for profit but for meeting the needs oi the 
community. These two it seems to us can be secured only 
in a corporate village economy, where individoals will run 
their own enterprise, and produce to serve the needs of their 
own neighbourhood. Only in the case of industries where 
this is not possible will centralised production be resorted 
to, as already said, either co-operatively by the people, or 
by the State, and even then not for profit but on a service 
basis, i. e. for no other reason than to meet the needs of 
the people. Thus both large-scale production and cottage 
production will belong to the same non-competitive corporate 
order, supplementing and not competing with each otW. 

To return to our theme, in the corporate economic order, 
as villages will grow on their land whatever they need, they 
will grow the raw materials needed for indoBtries, even if 
in some cases, as we have already wid, the soil is not 
specially suited for them, say for example cotton. Today; 
on the other hand because of the competitive economy, 
many villages have given up growing cotton, and cultivate 
instead whatever commercial crops the soil is beat suited 
for. The result is that if the villagers want to produce 
their own cloth, they have to import cotton £rom outside. 
And under modern conditions of railway and road transport, 
it becomes an uneconomic proposition for them to produce 
cloth out of imported cotton for which they have to pay a 
high price. So they prefer to sit idle and buy ready-made 
miU cloth. But this doubly impoverishes them, for they 
have not only been deprived of employment but also of what** 
ever cash they may have saved up. If, on the othiwhazsd, 
under a corporate economy, they grow whatever eottoa they 
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need for thenuelreB, they can during their leisure spin yam 
and get their cloth without paying a single pie for it, for 
even weaving wages can be paid in yam. There is xio 
question in that case of KLv.di (hand-spun, hand-woven 
cloth) being expensive, for the people will pay for it with 
what they have in plenty, viz. theii' idle moments. Thus 
the old industries which have been killed under a competi- 
tive economy will come into their own and bring life ax^ 
light onoe more to the countryside. 


3. Result of DestmcHon of Village Industries owing to 
Competitive Economy. 


(a) Undue Pressure on land : So long as under a oompeti- " 
tive economy, the raw materials for industries are not 
available in the village, and cheap factory goods floo^ its 
maiket, what hope is rhere for the village artisan* 
is forced as a last resort to faD back on the land. In 1931 ' 
about 64 per cent of workers formerly employed in their 
iiaditional non-agricultural occupations had given it up for 
agriculture and allied pursuits.^ Accordingly the number of 
dopoisdoaA <m agrioahsirG, which ah^ady has S 3 <?m people 
depending on it than it can support, has steadily increased, 
p was 611 per cent of the population in 1891, 71 per r 
in 1911, and 73 per cent in 1931, Consequently millions of 
people engaged in agriculture are either superfluously employed, 
for the land can be cultivated even under peasant farming 
^ with but two - thirds their number, or they are underemployed 
for they remain idle during months when there is no work on 
the fields, and owing to factory competition they hare 
scope for subsidiary industries. 


It is sometimes argued that our chronic poverty and 
increasing pressure on land have been brought about by too 
rapid rise in our population. But our population has not 
increased more than that of others. The population of our 
country rose from 1931 to 1941 by IS’IJS while the popnlatiaa 
of ^e world rose from 1931 to 1940 by 17?. The population 
oi Europe moreased between 1870 and 1930 by 198 milUons or 
64 per cent, whereas that of India increased by 88^millions or 
* Bued on T»We M ot CooBU. of India, 1931, Vol.I, Part II. 
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Province, between 1927 and 1937, tJie agriculturists lost nearly 
5 million acres of land thus. * As cultivators have 
increasingly sold away their land, naturally the numb» of 
landless field labourers has been on the increase. Within a 
decade, i.e. between 1921 and 1931, the ratio of landless 
field labourers to 1000 ordinary cultivators rose from 291 in 
1921 to 407 in 1931. 1 But becoming thus a wage earner 
does not by any means solve the agriculturist’s problem, fi)r 
because of an over-abundance of people like him looking for 
work, he obtains very low wages if he finds employment during 
the agricultural season, and during the rest of the year he 
has to fend for himself or starve. 

If the agrioultuxiat is not driven into becoming thus a 
landless labourer, at the moat he becomes a tenant, and has to 
pay a high rent to his landlord, as well as heavy interest on 
his debt. As these swallow up much of his meagre income, 
he has to soil away all that he produces and live on the barest 
minimum. There are no reserves put by in the village to tide 
over years of scaroity. The result is famine. We have never 
had such severe famines in the past as within the last century. 
The railways are said to be a great blessing as they can be 
used to avert famine by quick transport of food to distressed 
areas. But, as a matter of fact, under a competitive economy, 
they have be^ the chief means of draining the resources 
of the village and bringing about famines. The following are 
figures'^ provided by Mr. P. A. Wadia and Mr. K, T. Merchant 
to show the frequency of famines during the last century. 

Period Number Estimated mortality 

1826—1860 2 400,000 

1861—1876 6 6,000,000 

1876—1900 18 26,000,000 

The authors observe, It is true that famines after 1900 
have lost their old rigour, that famines of the old-, type ia 
which millions died of starvation have ceased to wt^k out 
their disastrous consequences... But there is soarc^y a year in 

* Sir. Manilal 6. NauBvathi and Anjona : Th% Indian Rwral Prohtm, 
1944 : p. 46. 

t Census Beport Vol. I, Part I. 1931, p. 228. 

I Our SoonomiQ Prohlam, 1048, p. 64, 
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wiiich scarcity conditions do not occur in some parts of the 
oountiy ; and such severe droughts as do occur from time to 
time are followed by outbreaks of disease due to imwholesome 
and insufficient food.” 

(e) Disease : If there is no widespread famine there is * 
under-nourishment exposing people to ravages of disease which 
carry away millions of lives. Between 1901 and 1921 about 
12 million people died of plague, during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 to 1919 about 14 million, t and between 
1901 and 1921 over IS millioii thiougli malaria, a disease, 
which Europe has been able to shake off during the last ^0 
years by the aid of preventive measures, s Col. Sinton who 
was Director of the Malarial Survey of India for a number of 
years asserted that there was indisputable evidence to 
show that about 100 million individuals suffer yearly fro)^ 
malaria in British India alone, and that about 25 to 75 million 
more suffer from an indirect morbidity due to malaria,”^] 
a disease which even more than killing people saps their 
vitality and weakens them. The annual report of the Public 
Health Commission for 1938 states that in that year, nearly 
96.4^ oi deaths due to malaria took place in rural areas.$ 
In addition to plague, influenza, and malaria there are of 
course tuberculosis, cholera, typhoid, dysentry and diarrhoea, 
which arise from poverty and consequent insanitation and 
malnutrition, and carry off vast numbers of the people. 

The death rate and longevity in india as compared with 
those of U. S. A. and Britain are as follows : — 

Death Rate Per 1000 



Infantile 

Maternal 

General 

Mean Expectation 
of life 

U. S. A. 

54 

8‘6 

11-2 

62 

Britain 

58 

4-0 

12% 

63 

India 

162 

24*5 

330 



* Opu$ OU. p. 64. 

t Estimate hj Messrs. BusseU and B&js, quoted by B. Mukharjee in 
Food Planning for 400 miUiont 1938, p. 37. 

S Banadive — Population Problem of India,lQB0f p. 100. 
f Wadia and Merohsnt— Our Economic Probletn, 1943 ; p. 6C. 

I Annual Keport of the Public Health Oommiisioner for 1988r, p. 48, 
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The villager thus sinks from poverty, to debt, famine, 
disease and early deatli. The process cannot stop till the 
competitive economy is got rid of root and branch. "No 
doubt many other factors, such as deterioration of soils owing 
to erosion and inadequate manuring, unsatisfactory system of 
rotation of crops, poor livestock and other equipment, lack of 
credit and marketing facilities, oppressive land revenue, an 
outmoded system of land tenure and tenancy, and in general 
the apathy of a foreign Government to the welfare of the 
people, and its ignorance regarding the virtues of indigenous 
institutions, have contributed to this terrible state of affairs. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that of them all what has 
been moat potent in ruining our villages is the competi- 
tive economy which has been thrust on them in the interests 
of British trade, for it is this economy which is responsible 
alike for the callousness of the Government and for the feeling 
of helplessness and despair among the people, both of which 
in the end account for the other factors we have enumerated 
above as contributing to the deplorable situation in our villages . 

You may fill the country with agricultural colleges, land- 
mortgage banks, agricultural experts, marketing officers, 
cottage industry emporiums, research institutes, co-operative 
activities of various kinds, model farms, stud bulls, and the 
like. None of them will help beyond scratching the surface 
of the problem, which at its root has arisen from the corporate 
village economy of India being mercilessly exposed to the 
storm and stress oi international competition, both in regard 
to its agiiculture and its industries.* Unless we turn resolute- 
ly awjxy from the competitive economy which has well nigh 
brought our people to ruin and desolation, our future is too 
terrible to contemplate. Something radical requires to be 
done almost immediately to save them from the morass in 
which they are fast sinking. What better plan than to tell 
them not to bother themselves about the international mar- 
ket, but to produce as before primarily for their own require- 
ments, and to consume only what is produced by their own 
immediate neighbours ? Only thus it would seem, will pros- 

• Thw ha^ been paitdcalarlT- stressed in The Economic ProHem of 
India by T. N. Ramaawamy, 1942). 
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peFity and economio stability return once more to our villages,, 
and to our country. 

4. Cattle : 

In such an economic order consisting of innumerable 
villages engaged in production chiefly for their own use, it is 
obvious that we sliall have to depend primarily on the bullock 
for motive power. Mechanised agriculture will be possible only 
when there are hundreds of acres of land to be cultivated at 
a stretch ; but where we have only the land around the 
village for cultivation, and even that has to be distributed 
between various kinds of crops, bullock power will be what 
is most feasible. Besides, all the good that canbe expected 
from mechanisation is not that it will make the land yield 
more, but only that it will save labour. And so far as saving 
labour goes, it is not a problem in our country, where 
the difficulty rather is to provide work for our millions. 
By mechanised agriculture even those who are now making 
a living from the land will bo thrown out of employment, and 
thus add to the poverty and misery in the country, for wo 
cannot possibly absorb all of them in industries. Further, 
mechanisation involves fuel, of which we do not have an 
abundant supply in our country. 

Besides, many of our people being vegetarians, whether 
for religious or cultural reasons, milk and milk products are 
necessary to supplement the deficiencies of an exclusively 
vegetarian diet. Being thus dependent on the cow, we can- 
not avoid the bullock coming into existence. And since our 
cultui'e prevents us from killing animals for food, we shall 
have to put the bullock to use in agriculture and industries as 
far as possible, and for transport. 

If the bullock is then to serve in the viUage economy, 
it wiU not do for us merely to concentrate on producing cows 
of high milk yielding capacity. We shall have to consider 
whether such cows can produce bullocks which are capable of 
doing hard work in a tropical climate, live on fodder capable 
of being grown locally, and resist diseases prevalent in the,., 
coimtry. The reason that he-bufFaloes are not much in use 
in our country is precisely that they are not able to bear 
the heat. So far as the question is merely one of production of 
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milk tioh in fat content, perhaps the is to be prefer- 

red to the cow for its milk is richer and contains more fat. But 
the he-bu£falo is practically nseless for hard work. So the 
offspring of the cow is preferred. 

Other reasons which may be given for preferring the cow 
to the buffalo are (a) that cow's milk is, as is also generally 
believed from experience, more conducive to health than 
buffalo's as it has more vitamin B, and has in addition vitamin 
E which is absent in buffalo milk, (b) that the carotene-vitamin 
A value of cow's ghee is ten times as high as that of buffalo 
ghee (Majumdar), (c) that the cow is less liable to disease than 
the buffalo, and therefore does not require so much looking 
after, (d) that it matures a year earlier, (e) that its dry period, 
i. e. the time from when it ceases to give milk to the 
time it calves again, is three times shorter than that of 
the buffalo, (f) that its milk yield is not affected adversely 
by heat and cold as the buffalo’s, (g) that the cow does not 
require so much grazing ground, feeding and water as the 
huffab. 

Besides milk and labour, cattle yield dung and urine 
which are invaluable for enriching the soil. Artificial fertilisers 
like chemicals cannot take the place of such natural organic 
manures. It has been found that chemicals stimuIaLe the 
son to producing much for the time being, but that they have 
the effect of leaving it in the end exhausted and impoverished. 
They are also said to cause disease in crops, and in animals 
which are fed on fodder grown on chemically manured soil. 
This has been the sad experience of the West." That being 
so, it would be best for us to depend on cattle for manure, 
and to teach our people to make compost from cattle dung, 
urine, waste vegetable matter and human excreta, and to use 
such compost rather than chemicals for manuring our fields. 
Even if later, by improvements in methods of using artificial 
means, it is found that the evil effects of chemicals can be over- 
come, it is well for us to prefer cattle and human manure, 
for the simple reason that it costs the cultivator nothing 
beyond a little effort to produce it. Owing to lack of fuel, 

* Sir Albert Howard (formerly Imperial Soonoznio Botanist to tbs 
Government of India). An AgricvUural pp. 18—20. 
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however, the dung is now being burnt and the soil impoverish^ 
ed. To prevent this happening, forest laws will have to be 
modified so as to allow people to collect fuel, us formerly, from 
neighbouring jangles, and fuel trees will have to be planted in 
waste areas round about the village. 

Unlike machines, cattle yield not only milk and manure 
but also useful materials like hide, bones, horns, hail', fat, 
blood and fiesh, when they die. In fact every part of their 
dead bodies can be made use of. So in the end, they are 
much more useful to us than machines. 

For all these reasons the cow will have to be central in this 
village economy. Hence it is that a special institution, the 
Groseva Sangh, has been established to concern itself with all 
the problems relating to it. 

Although we shall depend in villages thus primarily on 
cattle for motive power, there is nothing to prevent us from 
using electricity for irrigation and cottage industries if and 
when it is available, and when there is sufficient work other- 
wise for the bullocks in the village, and so long as by employ- 
ing it there is no danger of our causing unemployment among 
the people. Besides, it is important to see that the source 
and supply of electric power are witinn the immediate control 
of the villages served. 

5. Barter : 

Further, xmder such a corporate economy whore people 
are bound together in village imits by common ties of 
obligation, money will hardly bo necessary, as goods can 
be exchanged directly between consumer and producer as 
desired. Today there may be much food on the one hand, 
and great need for it on the other, and yet because of money 
economy, the man who needs the food cannot have it unless 
he first procures money. We have thus created a problem 
for ourselves by interposing this purely human device of 
money between food and starvation. Why not get over this 
artificial barrier we have set up, and make goods or labour 
directly capable of exchange where possible ? Why should not 
a man who is eager to give his labour or his produce have 
direct access to the commodities he wants without first having 
to change them into money ? For more *often than not, wheo, 
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a poor man tries to exchange his labour or his produce for 
money he is the loser. The capitalist owns the means of 
production and the articles of consumption, and the poor man 
must give his labour for whatever wage he is offered ff, under 
money economy, he is to obtain food, clothes and such like. 
Produce, especially fruit or vegetables, are perishable, while 
money is not. Conflequenti 3 ^ the man who has money has 
always the better of the bargain, as by refusing to pay more 
than a stipulated price, he can finally force the villager to part 
with the produce for what money he offers rather than let it 
rot and get nothing for it. Money thus results in unjust 
exchange. 

So Gandhiji says, ‘‘ Under my system, it is labour which is 
the current coin, not metal. Any person who can use his 
labour has that uuinj has wealth. He converts his labour into 
cloth, he converts his labour into grain. If he wants paraffin 
oil, which he cannot himself produce, he uses his surplus grain 
for getting the oil. It is exchange of labour on free, fair and 
equal terms— -hence it is no robbery. You may object that this 
is a reversion to the primitive system of barter. But is not 
all international trade based on the barter system ? 

To make it easy for people without money — which is what 
more than three-fourths of our population are — to obtain goods, 
Gandhiji has suggested yarn as the medium of exchange, for 
yam is something which is in the capacity of everyone tc 
produce for himself. So if a man is hungry, for example, 
he need do nothing more than sit and spin for two or three 
hours, and exchange his yarn for food. He would thus be his 
own mint, himself turning out the currency that will bring him 
what he requires. It is undoubtedly an attractive idea, but 
awaits experimentation and development. 

Money belongs to the competitive economy of traae and 
commerce, against which we have been contending. Hot that 
trade and commerce in themselves are evil, but that under 
conditions prevailing in our country they have meant our 
undoing. When money is abolished or reduced to the Tni nimurn, 
there will be little temptation to patronise goods not produc- 
ed in the village. This will at once stimulate and give a fresh 
Harijant dated 2-11-1934. ^ 
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lease of life to village production. Because of money, the 
villager sells his goods for what they will fetch and spends his 
hard earned income on cheap, flimsy articles imported from 
abroad, which spell his ruin. 

Further, under money economy, as the result of manipula- 
tion of exchange, currency and credit, or through inflation 
(high prices) or deflation (low prices), the producer suffers great 
hardships for no fault of his own. The price at which he seHs 
his goods becomes dependent on tli*ise factors which are 
beyond his control. Because of these, in spite of all his efforts 
he remains poverty- stricken. One way of securing for him 
due return for his labour is to teach him not to part with his 
goods for money. 

Money also tempts the villager to borrow beyond his 
capacity to repay and to get into the clutches of the money- 
lender, losing his wealth, his independence, his all. 

Under the present regime when land revenue, debt, rent , 
and iiervicea have to be pai4 in cash, and tools, implements 
and commodities bought for money, the villager is forced to 
sell away his crops even before he can reap them, or at harvest 
time when the prices are the lowest, as he requires money 
urgently to meet his obligations. Barter would help him to 
conserve his wealth, instead of parting with it at disadvantage 
to himself. 

It would also save the village producer the money which 
now goes to fill the pockets of middlemen. Under money 
economy hundreds of miles may separate the consumer from 
the producer, so that many mzddljmen have to intervene to 
make the transaction possible. But under barter where 
producer and consumer come into much closer, if not direct, 
contact, hardly any middlemen will be required. So instead 
of the profits going, as under money economy, to middlemen 
who get fat and prosperous, while the villager who worked day 
and night to produce the wealth starves, all the profits wiU 
go to make the producer prosperous. 

Further, money promotes unlimited greed as in accumulat- 
ing it there is no difficulty about storage, damage or deprecia- 
tion as in accumulating goods. If I have six oranges and can 
eat only four, it is no use my saving two to be eaten a week 
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later, and so 1 shall more readily part with what I do not 
need. Not so with money, for even if I have use only for 
Rb. 4/- I hold on to the Rs. 2/- extra which may have come 
into my possession, thinking that I may use it later or give it 
to my children whenl die. Money thus tends to be accumulat- 
ed and to be sought after for its own sake, while barter makes 
a better distribution of wealth possible. Money leads to 
AvoTship of wealth and thus to a false standard of values, 
whOe under barter wealth assumes only a secondary place as 
means to human well-being. 

The corporate village order will therefore try to revert 
as far as possible to some form of barter, using money only 
where necessary, as however valuable money may be as a- 
means of exchange, it tends to operate as an unfair medium 
of exchange, to lead to great accumulation of wealth for a few 
and consequent poverty for the many, and also has a 
disastrous effect ou the self-sulhcient village economy. 

6. Ttadt and Commtrct : 

As already stated, commercial production will not be a 
primary consideration in a corporate village economy, for 
as far as possible the village will be self-sufficient for its chief 
needs. But this is not to say, of course, that the villager 
is never to produce except for his own village. We have already 
suggested that trade or mutual exchange of goods may take 
place between villages, between province and province, and 
even witli other countries. It will relate to surplus products, 
or articles for the production of which a locality is specially 
favoured by geographical or other circumstances. 

a) Not in raw materiah: Trade will not be in raw 
materials which can he converted locally into finished goods' 
Today the villager produces raw materials such as oilseeds 
or cotton for cities and distant places. Mills and expprt 
traders buy them off on a mass scale. In return mill oil-*or 
foreign cloth fiood the viUage. The villager is left poorer 
by this transaction, for in exporting raw materials on which . 
ho himself can work, he has exported employment. During 
normal times, India was exporting about a million tons of 
oilseeds per year. This means a loss of nearly Rs. 30,000,000 
worth of employment every year, calculating that the village 
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oil’piesser earns about Gs, 30/- for every ton of oilseeds he 
orushes. In addition, of course, he has been deprived of the 
opportunity of earning an income from other industries 
dependent on oil — such as manufacture of soaps, paints and 
lubricants, \pbich are being imported from abroad. Or take 
cotton. Why send out raw cotton to Lancashire or Japan, 
and have it made into cloth and sent back to the villages, 
when the villagers themselves are well able to make cloth ? 
The procedure is as absurd as if the villagers of India sent 
their dothes to England to be laundered. They must wash 
their clothes themselves, for they cannot afford the expense 
of sending them to England, paying for the high oost of 
labour there and for packing, insurance, import duty and 
freight. And yet our villagers are committed exactly to 
such a foolish procedure every time they send out from 
the village raw material on which they can themselves work, 
and get it back in the form of Enished goods. It ia all very 
well to say that Lancashire, Japan, or Ahmedabad, will 
produce better cloth for the villager, and save him the trouble 
of making it himself. Such argument might weigh with 
the professional or official classes whose income is assured 
from other sources. But such classes are only an insignifioant 
fraction of the population of India. The villager, on the 
other hand, must earn his bread by the labour of his hands. 
The denial to him of opportunity to work means, therefore, 
denial of opportunity for means of livelihood. 

It may be thought, if India is best suited for agriculture, 
why should sLe not specialise in production of raw materials 
and leave manufacture of goods from them to small countries 
like England or Japan, which seem to be best suited for 
industries, and which are able to produce goods for us cheaper 
than we can ? In reply we may ask, why should we assume 
that if we took to large-scale industries, we cannot produce 
as efficiently as England or Japan ? Besides, we have already 
pointed out that in regard to agricultural produce, India 
cannot compete fairly with new countries like Australia or 
the U. S. A. Further, as a rule, the labour spent on an article 
nearer the consumption stage pays very much better than one 
which is nearer the raw material stage. Carding and spinning 
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pay little as compared with weaving, dyeing or printing ; oil 
pressing pays less than manufacture of scented oils. 
Accordin^y, agriculture does not yield a good income as 
compared with industriesj so that a country which is purely 
agricultural is destined to be poor^ while a manufacturing 
comtry gets fat and rich. Hence it is that nations are 
anxious to monopolise industries for themselves, and compel 
if they can other countries to produce raw materials for them. 
But this is thoroughly unjust. If a world order can be 
brought about where it is secured that agriculture pays just 
as well as industries, supports all our population in comfort 
and provides them with the amenities of civilisation just as 
well as industries, it may be plausible for us to confine our- 
selves to agriculture. And even then, there will be the 
difficulty of transport in times of wa:‘, when such an economic 
arrangement will be paralysed owing to the stoppage of 
export and import of goods. In any case, therefore, it 
would be folly for us to permit ourselves to be reduced to 
being a purely agricultural country. Agriculture and indus- 
tries have been spoken of as the two lungs of a nation. 
A nation condemned to live on only one lung must die by 
inches. 

6) Trade in Cottage Products possible as cottage produc- 
Hon is not uneconomic : We have till now spoken as though 
cottage production cannot compete with factory manufacture. 
If so, it might be thought that by shutting ourselves within the 
four walls of a corporate economy, we shall be continuing to use 
methods of production which are uneconomic from the point of 
view of the nation. As against this, we shall be told, what will 
ultimately benefit the country is not to turn away from 
progressive ideas but to adopt the most efficient methods, so 
that our nation may < advance and prosper. True. But 
we must take all relevant factors into account before 
we decide whether a particular method of production is effici- 
ent or not. An oil mill, for example, may be able to crush 
oilseeds in a much shorter time than the bullock ghani (oil- 
press) and extract from them the last drop of oil. And yet, 
even on purely economic grounds, the oil mill may not be more 
efficient from the point of view of the nation than the bullock 
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ghani> for what the oil mill saves in crushing cost and greater 
percentage of extraction of oil, it loses in commission to ~ 
middlemen, insurance, packing, advertisement and freight- 
expenditure which does not exist for the village oil-man, who 
presses local oilseeds and sella the oil himself to the people of 
his village. So there is no gain accruing to the nation 
from employing the oil mill in the place of the bullock ghani. 
On the other hand, if anytliing the disadvantage is on the 
side of the oil mill, for the oil mill requires more capital 
than the ghani, it gives employment to less than one seventh 
the number of persons, it distributes less than one fourth the 
wealth by way of wages, and uses machinery imported from 
abroad instead of giving employment to the carpenter and 
cattle available in villages. * The oil mill therefore is unecono- 
mic as compared with the ghani. If this conclusion is disputed 
on the ground that mill oil sells cheaper than ghani oil, and it 
cannot do so if the ghani were really a more economic method 
of production, it may bo pointed out that the oheapness of 
mill oil is to be accoumied for partly by the fact that the mills 
buy their seeds en maase at harvest time when the prices are 
lowest, unlike the village oil-man who owing to lack of capital 
has to buy his seeds as he needs them, and therefore at high 
rates, and also because the mills adulterate the oil. If the 
villager can be helped to obtain oilseeds at harvest rates — 
which can be done by co-operative purchasing and storing of 
seeds by the villagers themselves, or by the State buying the 
seeds at harvest time and storing for later use by the oil-man, 
or by consumers storing their own seeds and getting them 
crushed by the oil-man from time to time fresh as needed, 
and if adulteration is prohibited by law, the can more 
tban compete with the oil mill. 

Besides, in our study of Capitalism and Imperialism we 
have seen that numerous items of expenditure are incurred by 
the State out of public revenue on account of large-scale 
industries — the empire, the army, navy, and air force, tariffs, 
subsidies, unemployment relief, old age pensions, housing etc. — 
as well as services such as research and manipulation of 
currency and exchange, which serve to cheapen the foreign 
Oil Extraction, by Jhaverbbsi P. Patel, 1943, p. 7. 
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factory product as compared with the village made article. 
Consequently it is wrong to argue from the fact that the 
foreign made article sells cheaper than the village product, that 
the foreign large-scale machine is more efficient than the 
village hand- worked implement. Even our own mills receive the 
help of subsidies, protective tariffs, and research at public cost. 

Moreover, as we saw in the case of the oil mills, they are 
at an advantage because of having large financial resources at 
their disposal. If finance, in the way of easy loans is available 
to the cottage producer, if research is directed to problems rela- 
ting to village production, so that improvements are effected 
in cottage machinery and technical processes, and if a wide- 
spread organisation is established for marketing — all facilities 
available for the large mill — .it is quite possible that the cottage 
made article will not be more expen^ii^e than the mill product. 
Today if the factory product sells cheaper than the village 
made article, it does not prove that the large-soacle machine is 
more efficient than the cottage implement. It may only show 
that the factory producer enjoys various advantages over the 
cottage producer — advantages which, if made possible for the 
cottage producer, as they can well be, may make cottage produc- 
tion as cheap as mill production. 

Farther, modem methods of large-scale production employ 
huge machinery, for which iron, coal or mineral oil are neces- 
sary. All these are natural wealth which is limited in supply, 
and cannot be replaced when ezhausted. From the point of view 
of the nation, therefore, it is necessary to use them with the ut- 
most care, and to employ them only lyhen no other way is open. 
In cottage production, on tho other hand, material like wood, 
brick or clay, and animal or human labour are used — all of 
which are types of wealth such as can be reproduced from 
generation to generation. Coal or petroleum once burnt can 
never be replaced, but wood can be had by planting trees, and 
cattle raised as needed. From this point of view, large-scale 
industries eat up the capital wealth of the country and are there- 
fore impermanent and uneconomic, while cottage industries 
live on revenue and, therefore, belong to a permanent economy. 
Consequently cottage industries are much more economic f<^ 
a country in the long run than large.scale industries. 
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c) Minimum Wage : In regard to industries iu which 
the villager engages for commercial purposes, it must be seen 
to it that the artisan receives at least the minimum roquh'ed 
for subsistence. One of the least paid industries in our 
* country is spinning which till lately secured to the spinner 
‘ less than a quarter anna (one-fourth of a penny) for an hour. 
This cannot be tolerated. And so the All-India Spinners' 
Association, under the direction of Gandhiji has, in Iho case 
of commercial production of khadi, been insisting on a mini- 
mum wage based, on the one hand, on the average output 
of an efficient worker spinning eight hours a day, and, on the 
other, on what is lequired to feed an adult on a soieutifictThy 
prescribed minimum basis. Under such a scheme Urn price 
of khadi rises of course, but not for the villager who u dl 
produce what yarn he needs for himself. The non-splnnor 
must be prepared to pay a just price for his cloth. PmoUorJ 
difficulties there have been undoubtedly, but they are boiag 
fiurmountedi and it has been possible in many pro vlucv. lO 
enhance thesphuiing wage to three times what ic was fu mic:!- 
ly. It is on such concern for payment of a just wage that 
commercial production must be based. 


n Village economy in the oinking 

(A) Beconstruction through Private Effort : 

We may here lay down the lines along which reconstruo- 
tion may proceed at present in villages, if those priurlplos 
are to bo put into effect. We shall conhno ourselves to sucli 
methods as Be within private control and organisation, and 
can be effected without state power which is not iu our 
^ands today. 


, (1) The Village Worker : 

The first requisite for the task of village roconstJ’uc 
is of course the worker. He must bo capable of identtfving 
himself with the people of the village, preferably working 
like them at some village occupation for his livelihood, living 
like them, talking their language and sharing their joys and 
sorrows. For unless they feel that he is one of thorn, they 
will not listen to him, as they will think that he cannot 
ll 
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realise their difficulties and, therefore, cannot help them. Public 
spirited young men and women of ability, who fulfil this 
requirement, may bo selected and given training in produc- 
tion of handspun cloth and other chosen village industries like 
oil-prossing, paper-making, beo-keeping, agriculture, dairying 
and animal husbandry, basic education, methods of industrial 
research, book-keeping, marketing and sales, methods 
of co-opcration, rural economlos, health, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, first aid, national and religious songs, games and 
sports, dietetics, principles underlying the Village Movement, 
and implications of a non-violent society. Such training is 
being given at present by institutions such as the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, the All-India ViDage Industries Associa- 
tion, ih.e Hindustani Sangh (All-India Education 

Association), and tLa Go Sera Sangh for Dairying and Animal - 
Husbandry. 

(2) Village Welfare : 

As man h not a mere wealth-producing machine, but is 
a living being, anything which will promote his physical, 
mental and moral development will also finally aid in the work 
of econo’uic reconstruction. The village reformer must there- 
fore not isolate economic problems and neglect the human 
element, indeed in this new economy, as we have already 
said, the human elemom; is central and therefore the mote 
import^-nt. The villager ’s *T>dry in a sorry plight. He is 
physically wen-k and falls an easy prey to disease. A man 
without vitality, energy or ambition cannot be an efficient 
producer, much less a well developed human being. He drags 
on a miserable existence. It is, if anything, even more im- 
portant to improve him than to improve his tools and imple- 
ments. Our plans for reconstruction must be human- 
centred rather than merely material centred. But that is 
not to^aay that the one must precede the other. All problems 
affecting the villager must be tackled togetlier and immediately. 
His surroundings and his water-supply have to be kept 
clean. His diet has to he improved wichin the means 
available to him. He has lately taken to highly processed 
foods such as mill polished rice, white flour and sugar* 
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By the lefiaing procea^i these articles of food are not only 
deprived of their nutritive and vitamin value, but they 
also become injurious to the human system. He has therefore 
to be induced to revert to the use of hand-pounded impolished 
rice, whole wheat hand -ground flour, and gur (jaggery.) 
Education that will make him an efficient producer and an 
intelligent citizen will have to be provided. Moral and religious 
instruction must be given. In the place of drink, gambling and 
vice, healthy amusements and recreation should be introduced, 
and he and his women folk must be liberated from cramping 
social customs. All these have a vital pavD to play in economio 
reconstruction, and without them mere schemes for economio 
betterment will not accomplish much. 

(3) Economic Planning : 

Before any plan of village economio reconstruction is 
made, one must acquire an intensive knowledge of village 
conditions regarding the area under cultivation, source of 
irrigation, size of average holding, total revenue, taxes and 
other duties paid, general indebtedness, rates of interest, 
financial resoiu'ces, average income in a year, kind of crops 
raised and where ihey are marketed. In regard to existing 
industries it will bo necessary to know from were the raw 
material is obtained, whether anything has to bo paid for 
collecting it, what capital is required, how it is obtained, 
equipment and tools required, labour employed, markets, any 
subsidiary industries that may be run on waste materials aud 
bye - products of the iudustry. In regard to industries that 
are on the verge of extinction or have become extinct, it will 
be necessary to discover the causes for their decline 
destruction, how many were occupied in these industries and 
their earnings, and what are the possibilities of their revival 
and improvement. It is also necessary to study local 
consumption to see what articles are coming into the village 
from outside, and whether such articles oonnot be produced 
in the village on a cottage basis. This survey should not be 
conducted in a purely academic fashion where the interest is 
in merely collecting data aud filing them, but must be 
motivated with the practical aim of seeing what can bo done 
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to improve mat^'ers. For this a through-going study is 
unnecessary. Dicing the process of investigation itself, 
numerous t-uggestiona will offer themselves as to how 
improvements may be c 5 F-,cte' These should be discussed 
with the people concerned, who ".Till present the practical 
diS&culties In the way. In the. light of such difficulties plana 
must be made keeping in m nd the vvhole economy of the 
village. 

We have already said t_iat ecjiomic reconstrution must 
proceed primarily along tae haes of Jrfoentrdisatiou in pro- 
duction and Svadesni in consumpaoa, making the village 
self-suficlent In rsga,ritoits primary reqa^rements. It may 
not bo possible to ajLdin this straightaTray, but we must 
always keep i^ in mind and ^30 s. to appro to it. 

Planning becomes a ^^im^/e matter when ii is decentralised 
and undertaken for small aiUage units, each by itself.^ The 
plan will be taken up with enrhu-iasra by tae people of the 
village, when it is their o vn. '■nl h no" iuv ise ’’ and enforeed 
by some ertornal Gkrernnienta 1 aaihority who cannot he 
expected to xnow or “^rouble itself aooat the wishes of the 
people concerned. Nor will It r,,qaire fabulv^us amounts of 
cenital and machinery, as u . 1 depend mostly on the bbour 
of the people themselves with the resources available to them. 
Consequently, it can be puj into operation immediately the 
people are prepared to launch on it. Key industries and other 
such necessary industrios, as cannot be oonducced except by 
the use of large-scale machinery, will have to be planned and 
cabled on either oo-operai ively by a large group of villages, or 
by the State, purely on a service basis. For the rest, plan- 
ning and reoonstracting of village economic life may proced 
thus. 

(4) Programme of Economic Reconstruction with special 

reference to Village Industries: 

Firstly, such people of influonce in the village as are in 
sympathy with the ideal of village self-sufficiency may be 
induced 10 be elected, or to form themselves, into a Panchayati 

* A sample plan for reconstructing a village unit 13 attached as 
appendix to this hook. 
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(or village executive couxmittee) to undertake the work of 
reconstructing the village. 

Secondly, the needs of the villagers in the way of food 
for themselves, fodder for their cattle, and raw materials for 
industries, must be determined, and cultivation of various crops 
allotted accordingly. This should not be difiioult. One can 
calculate, for example, the food requirements of the village 
on the basis of a balanced diet. According to the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories, Coonoor, a woll-balanced diet should 
contain the following amounts of food per adult man daily ; 
Where rice is the staple diet, Rice - 1 0 oa : uiillet - 5 os : Milk - 
8 oz : Pulses - 3 oz : Non-lcafy vegetables - 0 oz : Grocu leafy 
vegetables - 2 to 4 oz : Fruit - 2 oz : Fats and oil - 2 oz. (W. R* 
Aykroyd). This amount in addition to requirements in the u'ay 
of gar, apices and salt should be multii)lied by the number of 
inhabitants in the village, reducing the quaiititcs proportiona- 
tely in the case of women and children, an aLlulfc woman requii- 
ing only 80? of what is requited by an adubi man, and a child 
under 12 ranging in its requirements from 40 to 70? of an 
adult man’s dietary needs. This would give the amount of 
cereals, pulses, vegetables, fruits, milk, fats and oil to be 
produced in the village. To this must bo added the require- 
ments of cattle, and of industrial, a margin of surpuls for bad 
harvests and unforeseen caiamilios, for seeds, for exchange for 
goods not capable of being produced or maoufaei urod in tho 
village, fo - taxes and such like. 

Thirdly, in regard to indusU'ies, tiio rcquiicmoubs of the 
village in the way of cloth, on fJio basis of 30 yds. per peiviou 
per year, shelter, and tlte like Nhould beosi inuitcd, and ju'oduc- 
tion planned accordingly. The following pi’inciplos should bo 
borne in mind. 

(a^ It will not do to start or encourage industries which 
make the village producer dependent on mills or distant places 
for raw materials if they can be produced locally, or in the 
neighbourhood, by cottage methods of production. Thus, for 
example, it is unwise for the hand-loom weaver to depend 
his yarn on mills. For any day tho mill owner who 
provides him with yam may expand his business and bwH 
power looms, which will leave the hand-loom weaver withlpl 
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yam ; 'wheroas if the village weaver obtains handspun yam 
from tbe village, suply of yam is assured to him. Or 
take soap making. If the village soap-maker is dependent on 
cpustic soda imported from abroad, he is at sea if through war 
or for other reasons, this supply is stopped or becomes 
prohibitive in price. If, on the other hand, he displaces the 
foreign caustic soda by alkali obtainable locally (sajji, pappad' 
Ichar, or wood ash), he is no longer at the mercy of factors 
he cannot control. 

(b) The tools and implements needed for the industry 
shoiild be as far as I'^oss^ble such as can be made and repaired 
in the locality. Otherwise, not only does it involve a drain 
of wealth from the village for purchasing them, but it also 
means that the vHlage producer becomes helpless if for 
some reason they cannot be had, or go out of order. Further, 
if they are produced in the village their manufacture will give 
employment to the local wood-cutter, the blacksmith, the car- 
penter and whoever else may be required to make them. 

(o) The capital required for equipment and raw materials 
must be low, as our villagers do not have capital. What they 
are rich in is labour. So industries which require little capital, 
such as spinning, bee-koeping, gur-making, oil-pressing and 
other village industries, may be taken up with advantage. 

(d) Nor should the industries be such as need much skill. 
That is, they should not be so 'complicated that they require 
a long period of training, foi it is necessary to get as many 
people as possible to produce and earn quickly, 

(e) primarily only such goods as can find a local market 
should be produced. That is, the industries chosen must be 
chiefly such as meet the requirements of the village itself. 
Philanthropic minded foreigners in India, eager to improve the 
economic lot of the people,'- have often made the mistfike 
of introducing new industries like furniture-making, fOT 
which there is no demand among the people themselves. 
The result is that the industry, not being indigenous, does 
not call out the originality of the worker. He learns to 
make things only according to given design, sometimes 
not even knowing for what use the article is intended. 
The market is found for the article elsewhere. Thus instead 
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of the worker becoming self •* reliant through such industries, 
hp becomes wholly dependent both for ideas and for markets 
on others. Not only is the industry precarious as it depends 
on external agencies beyond his control, but it is also essenti- 
aJly wrong in principle as it does not conduce to making the 
worker free and self - reliant. Wheie, on the other hand, an 
industry aims to meet a demand in tho village itself^ the 
worker can use all his ingenuity in adequately meeting that^ 
demand, as it is known to him, and the market is readily 
available. 

So also it will not do for t'le village producer to seek to 
cater to demand from mills or from abroad. Sugar - cane and 
oilseeds cultivation provide telliag illustrations of this truth, 
as lately owing to over - production, sugar mills were unable 
to consume sugar-cane which, therefore, had to rot in the 
fields, and owing to war many of our mai-kots abroad for oil- 
seeds were closed, thus leading those who produced them to 
ruin and irreparable loss. 

Further, where the oonaumplion is not local, the village 
producer gets iuto the hands of middlemen who exploit the 
situation to their own benedt and leave very little income 
for the producer. 

(f) One of the most effective ways of bringing about 
economic prosperity in villages is through consumption. It is 
often thought by tho^e rebidiug in towns or cities that 
however much they may wiih to amuliorate tho poverty of* 
the people by reviving village industries, still inasmuch as 
they do not live in villages they can do nothmg. This is 
altogether wrong. As consumers they have a powerful weapon 
wherewith to direct production. If city-dwellers and others^ 
piously wishing for village reconstruction, continue to patro- 
nise factory products, it cannot but give a death-blow to 
village indubtries. If, Oii the other hand, they determine at 
all costs to buy village products in preference to 
factory goods, village production will at once be stimulated. 
It will not do to reply that village industry articles are so poor 
in quality that until they are improved, no one can be expec- 
ted to buy them, for obvioubly they cannot improve unless 
they are in demand. It is because they have not been 
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patronised that they have deteriorated in quality. Our 
craftsmen still have the patience, industry and skill of old, 
which won for their products universal admiration. It . lies 
with us, the consumers, therefore, to see that this excellence' 
in q ,:ality is once more revived. It is time that we realised 
tha'j only as we consume village products that village produc- 
tion can improve. Nor must we think of the extra price that 
we may have to pay for the village product. What profit is 
there if an individual saves a few rupees if the masses are there- 
by impoverished ? For ultimately, when the masses are poor 
it will inevitably recoil on the well-to-do consumer himself. 
It is time we learnt that we stand together or fall together. 

(S) Go-operation : 

Much is heard about the co-operative movement in parts 
of Europe and lately in China. But the self-sufficient village 
is itself nothing but a form of co-operative endeavour. It is 
co-operation, not only between those who pursue a common 
trade but between all who liye together in the village. It is a 
higher form of oo-operation than the former in that it extends 
to people of all occupations and holds them together in a. 
union which covers all aspects of their life. Co- “ 
operation of this typo is not a mere temporary business 
arrr.ugemenu to be entered into or ended as convenient. To- 
day we engage a barber or a washerman, and if we are dissa- 
iisiied with him we get rid of him and feel no further respon 
sibiiity towards him. We come tbgether purely for mutual 
advantage and part no sooner than such advantage is not' 
forthcoming. Co-operation of this kind is thus temporary and 
only for profit. Not so co-operation under the village economy, 
where ithe people of the village will co-operate with eaoh.> 
other for life. The village barber attends to your needs always,, 
and you cannot replace him by any one else. When we are thus 
bound together permanently, our relationship to each other ia 
not purely mercenary. It extends to other aspects of life aa 
W''ell. We take interest in each other, in our families, in each 
other’s thoughts, feelings and actions, and our co-operation 
becomes personal and all-sided. The tie that binds ^ us^ 
together is not just economic but human. 
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To work towards this end it/Js necessary to apply the 
principle of oo-operation in village life wherever possible. In 
regard to agriculture, under present conditions when the 
average holding of land is only 3 acres and even that is scat- 
tered in tiny fragments all over the village, the landholders of 
the village should be induced to pool their land resources 
together and cultivate on a co-operative basis. Or at least 
a beginning may be made by getting people to exchange 
between themselves their scattered fragments in order thus to 
consolidate their holdings into compact blocks. So long as the 
present system of private holdings is retained, this appears to 
be the least that can be done to get over the evils of fragmenta- 
tion of land. The problem of finance, irrigation and soil 
erosion can also beat be tackled co-operativoly. 

In regard to industries also, we have already pointed out 
that aU those of the village carrying on the same occupation 
should combine into co-operatives or trade guilds to meet the 
requirements of the village and share thoir earnings equally 
between themselves on the principle of equal pay for lionet 
work, 

Purthar, under the economy wo visualise, bealdq co-opei’a- 
tion of those pursuing the same occupation in one village, 
there will be also co-operation of people following the same 
trade in several adjoining villages for the better discharge of 
certain functions, not possible for each village trade unit by 
itself, e.g. use of power for pulp-m.'aufaoture for paper-making, 
centralised tanning for leather work, or ,high power kilns for 
firing pottery. All such co-operative wark must bo cariiod 
on, however, not as at present, as a department of Govern- 
ment, but by the people themselves. The most successful co- 
operative effort of this latter kind, which has spread through- 
out the length and breadth of our laiid in recent years, is of 
course that of the All-India Spinners* Association, which has 
hitherto concerned itself only with organisation of production 
of yam and cloth, and its marketing. With the policy of 
decentralisation which it has recently adopted and its decision 
to tackle as far as possible every aspect of the villager’s 
life, even from its pre-natal stap to its close, the Association 
may be expected to guide the viUap co-operatives aright. 
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Co-operatives of people oarrying on the same occupation 
will doal as far as possible with all the problems connected 
with the occupation. Our people are too illiterate and unorga- 
nised to join different co-operative societies, each, dealing with 
one problem only. They will not go from one agency to an- 
other looking for help and advice. It would be best therefore 
for one institution, viz. their occupational co-operative to 
deal with all their problems. 

In addition to such occupational co-operatives there will 
be need for a central agency which will co-ordinate and guide 
all the co-operative groups in the village. Normally, such a 
central 'body will be, as already said, the Panobayat, which 
may work under the guidance of a worker of the All-India 
Spinners* Association, All:India Village Industries Association 
or the Hindustani Talimi Sangb (All-India Education Associa- 
tion). But where a Panobayat sufficiently enlightened for such 
work is not available, as will generally be the case to start with, 
a Village Reconstruction Committee may be set up by the 
worker. The aim of this committee must be, both through the 
co-operatives as well as through other effort, to bring about 
all-sided development in the village, and more especially to 
make the village self-aufScient for all its primary require- 
ments, and capable of looking after all its affairs itself. It is 
such co-operative work among the people, which must teach 
them by practical demonstration the virtue of self-help, and of 
working and living for each other which, we have seen, is the 
basis of this non-violent village economy. 

{6) Education •' 

For laying the foundations of this new economic 
order, our moat important means is education, not of the 
narrow text-book variety, but of a kind which, while based on 
some suitable craft or village occupation, will relate to every 
aspect of the child’s life — his body, mind and spirit, and his 
physical, social and cultural environment. It will have to be 
controlled by the practical object of developing his powers 
and making him proficient in the living of his everyday life — 
in his task, and in his duties to himself, his family his occupa- 
tional group, his village, his district, his province, his country 
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and the world. Modern statea» whether democratic, fascist 
or socialist, realise the groat value of education in training 
future citizens, and make use of the school as a means of 
mstilling into the minds of the young such ideas as they consi- 
der desirable. A well trained mind, a disciplined character 
^d a skilled hand being even more necessary in the case of 
a non-violent order based primarily on hand labour, educa- 
tion aiming at producing these qualities in the young must play 
a fundamental part in the work of reconstruction. 

Today, whether under Capitalism or under Socialism, much 
value is set on achievement of results. A capable individual 
is rewarded with money or titles not so much for his capacity 
or for his laborious work but fw tho results ho has been able to 
achieve in the realm of art, science or industry. An equally 
capable person may likewise work hard, but if his efforts do 
not happen to lead to useful results as e. g._ in science, or to 
results capable of being appreciated by the public, as happens 
often in art, he fails to gain recognition. Other things being 
equal, it would seem that, as a i5.atter of fact, of the two it is 
the man who strives hard but fails to produce phenomenal 
results that needs recognition and encouragement rather than 
the one who even without much effort achieves snccess ; for in 
the first place, in the case of the latter the results are their 
own reward and can bo depended on to act as an incentive for 
further effort ; and in the second place, results are often not in 
a man’s control, while persistent effort which implies a delibe** 
rate turning away from distraction, to apply one’s mind to 
the task in hand, requires a trained will, which is a socially 
valuable element in character and deserves to be fostered 
in individuals. Moreover, the fact that even geniu% 
has been described as an infinite capacity to take pains reveals 
that without perseverance and untiring effort, mere inherent 
capacity is of little avail. So in education, emphasis requires 
to be placed on cultivation of such character rather than on 
mere attainment of results. 

So also, in educarion for this new economic order, high 
value must be placed on capacity to unite people jfcogofcher and 
make them live in peace and harmony, and the opposite of 
this, viz. the tendency to set people against each other even 
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if found in an individual, "who is clever and capable, must 
meet with unqualified disapproval and condemnation. 

Purther, under a capitalist order, there is hardly any 
training given in social responsibility. An individual is held 
accountable primarily for his own acts, and he is piaised or 
blamed accordingly. Thus he loams individual rosponsibility, 
but he fails to realise his oneness with his group, and his 
responsibility for it. For this porpo^o, methods should be 
evolved whereby credit or discredit for acts done or not done, 
does not go merely to an indivindual pupil but to Lho group 
to which he belongs, so that the individual learns to regard 
himself as not only responsible for himself but also for his 
group and all those who compose it. 

Moreover, the child should bo given training in group disci- 
pline, i.e. in working together whh others as a team and not 
pulling apart as he pleases. lie mus.> learn to act organisatio- 
nally. He must know to submit when he is not able to earry 
the group with him, and to abide by the decision of those 
who are placed in the position of leaders. This may be done 
by group games and drills, and by organising the children into 
teams such as boy scouts and gir] guides. 

Then again, in a society bared on non-violence, educa- 
tional methods which cause fear in a child should be scrupul- 
ously avoided, for fear is at zhs root of all moral weakness. 
Today through fear — fear of panlshmonfc, of scolding, oi 
examinations, and of di^gi'acc — ^ihe child is made to do things 
he dislikes. A non-violont society cannot aiforu thus to instil 
fear into children, as it requires its members to be fearless 
antj strong, to ]30 willing to face su-feriiig, contumely and 
death without shrinking. Unless therefore the child is trained 
from the very start to bo free from fear, ho will be incapable 
of meeting the demands that will be made on him as a 
satyctgraiii (non-violent rosister of evil) to invite sufiering on 
himself in order thus to convert the oppressor. 

Another principle which will have to be borne in miud 
in education under this village economy is tliat the individuars 
outlook and loyalties are not narrow and exclusive hnv extend 
to embrace the nation and the world. The temptation in 
aelf-Bufficient village groups will be for the villages to confine 
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themselves to their ovrn little oircles and co pursue their own 
welfare regardless of what happens to other groups. This is a 
very real danger, and unless it is deliberataly averted it will re- 
sult in splitting up the country into mutually exclusive elements. 

It will be the j.eaponsibllity of those engaged in education, 
through the ts«joIiing of geography, history, literature, song, 
art and religion, on J through lectures, travel if possible, and 
organisation of relief to areas iu dis'^iess, to instil into 
the minds of both young and old alike, love of country, and 
a feeling of cultural unity r Itii people in the rest of the land, ‘ 
' whatever their language, race or creed. The United States 
of America has been able by an intensive process of education 
to absorb the diverse nationclities who migrate there, and 
to make of xhem full-llcdgod Americans. Our task through 
education to keep our people united as a nation will be much 
easier. Further, all narrow patriotism which seeks to elevate 
one’s oun country at tho coat of others, or to extol it by 
bpnging other couutiio^ into disrepute should bo condemned, 
and a genuine iitorofit in undorsfanding of, and respect for, 
other nations .ihould be iacoloated in every way possible. 

rx.idsa tho school, every other avenue of impailing 
insfcjL’ucuion and ^formation to children and adults shoijild be 
made u^'e of such as exliibiiions, fa^rs, songs, bhajana (religious 
discourses accompanied by singing), lectures, books, papers, 
etc. Also training should bo given in organisational life by 
forming youth leagues and men’s and women s sociol ies for 
sauitation, social reform, protection of the villago, recreation 
and cultural activities. These should be strictly non-commnual 
and open to all castes and creeds. Organisations of this 
kind in one village may co-operate with corresponding 
organisations in neighbouring villages, and a healthy 
competition may be sot up between ono village and 
another to see which of them accomplishes most in a fixed 
period of time. Today the village is full of disaentions, party 
factions, caste distinctions \rhich are carried to the extent of 
treating some poo 5*6 as v atouchablcs, tj’rannioal social cus- 
toms, ignoranjo, dis-ase and di..t. The mojD effective way 
of overcoming theoe evils is through the oiganised effort of 
the villagors themselves. For this however systematic eduea- 
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tion of every individual all times and in, all places will be 
required — in tte home, the school, the playground, the field, 
the workshop, the village meeting place, the theatre, and the 
temple, the mosque or the church. All-sided education of 
this kind with special emphasis on social virtues must go hand 
in hand with efibrts at econ jmic reconstruction, if our village 
life is to be revitalised and the new economic order established. 

(7) Women : 

If education and inculcation of social ideals is so import- 
ant for the bringing about of this new order, women will have 
a fundamental part to play in the work of reconstruction. 
This new economic order will appeal specially to them because 
of its non-violent basis. Moreover, it: is only hi a non- 
violent society that women will come into their own and have 
full scope for exercising their special powers. For in a society 
based on violence, woman’s role is necessarily subordinate, 
as she is physically weaker than min. But in a non-violent 
society where the controlling factor is not ph5''sical might but 
moral strength, woman will become the equal of man. Indeed, 
she uiay even acquire a higher position than man, in so far as 
woman has greater capacity for patience, suffering, sacrifice, 
human kindness, respect for social codes, and devotion to 
religion, all valuable qualities whick are indispensable for life 
in a non-violent social order. We shall have therefore to 
depend a great deal on women for establishing this new 
economy. 

Woman plays an all-important part in shaping the mind 
of the child, as she is almost in complete charge of it during 
the most impressionable stage of its life. It is what a child 
learns from its mother in regard to religion, morality art and 
rules of behaviour, that in esseoue remains with it through 
life. ^ 

Nor is her influence over man insignificant, as mother or 
wife. How many men owe their greatness to the izifiuence of 
their mothers on their lives, and how many have been inspired 
to greatness by their wives ? If women can be thus an influ- 
ence for good, they can also be a drag on men, preventing 
them from progress. Adam fell through Eve’s sin, according 
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to the Bible, and even today, however enligh^^ened a man may 
be, he finds i± impossible to introduce any reforms in his 
home, BO long as his mother or wife will have nothing to do 
with what she con^^iders hia new fangled ideas. lie may want 
to eat unpolished i.ics as being more nutritive than polished 
rice, to invi+a his Muslim or Christian friends to his house for a 
meaJ, to educate Ins girls, to abolish purdah, and not to observe 
caste. But he can do none of these things till his mother 
and wife are converted. 

Being in charge of the food clothing and other necessa- 
ries of the family, woman holds the reins also in the economic 
sphere, as a consumer. She to buy khadi and other 

village iaduatry products but pnreHrses instead British cloth, 
Japanese toys. German knives, Italian potatoes. Burin oso rico^ 
Australian opples, Ozeohoslavckian bangles, American trinkets 
for jewelry, aad Indian factory products like Tata’s soap, 
mill oil, sugar and vegetable ghee. Wo cannot mako headway 
with the village economy unless woman realises her duty to 
her neighbours and limits family consumption as far as 
possible to what is produced locally in tho village. 

You may educate tho child, you may educate the tufin, 
but so long as woman is neglected, things will remain much as 
they arc. A society cannot rise abo\e -(be level of its women 
folk. It has bcon rightly said llia-c if you oclucat© a man, you 
educate an individual, but when you educ.iic n woman, you 
educate a wholo family. Hence it is even more important to 
concentrate on education of women and girls than on 
education of men and boys. It is necessary for us fully 
to realise this fact and to start intensivo work among 
women. They have to be taught dietetics, principles of 
health, hygiene and saniiatiou, care of children, nursing, 
rural economics subsidiary mdustries, art, and above all on 
interpretation of religion and morality which will free their 
minds of superstition, caste, and communal prejudice, and fill 
them with zeal for bringing about better conditions of living, 
unity and fellow-fcoling in the village. Womon are the custo- 
dians of the culture of tho ra''o, and once our culture has been 
re-inteipieted to them in terms of this new village economy, 
they me*y not only be trusted to transmit it to the ooming 
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generation, but also, \7ith all their special aptitude : for 
things of the spirit, to join men in striving for the establish- 
' ment of this new order. 

(8) Religion : 

Last but not least, religion is a powerful force which can 
aid in the rebuilding of village life. In the religious heritage 
• of our . village folk, whether they be Hindus, Mussalmans, or 
Christians, there is a rich mine waiting to be tapped, and 
it would be folly to ignore it. When the reformer aligns him- 
self with the religious life of the people, he brings into play 
powerful influences from the past which are capable of working 
wonders. This has indeed been the secret of Gandhiji^ 
phenomenal success. He has clothed with new meaning old 
ideas like aatya (truth), aMmsa (non-violence), yajna (sacrifice), 
iapaaya (renunciation), karma and niskharma (action and 
inaction), bhakti (rehgioua devotion), sacred through centuries 
of religious teaching, or rather he has re-interpreated 
them in the light of the living conditions of today, so that he 
has with their help inaugurated a new era in this country 
almost overnight. Unl^e others who, having drunk deep at- 
the fount of Western learning, fi.nd an unbridgeable gulf 
between themselves and the people, and are are therefore 
unable to lead them, Gandhiji by penetrating to the core of ideas 
which have been woven into the very texture of the life of the 
people, and by putting them into action in his ow.i life and 
surroundings, has immediately caught the imagination of the 
masses who give him mstinotive and unstinted following. 
What a mighty force is then at his command who seeks to 
rebuild the life in the viUages of our coimtry by recourse to 
the religion of the people. Only he must have penetrated 
behind the outward crust of rules, codes, ritual, form and 
ceremony to the inner spirit and find in them the call to all 
to be done with selfishness (ahamhara) and to lose one’s narrow 
finite self in the serv^icc of one’s neighbour aud humanity— 
which is in essence tue teaching of every religion. 

When such Religion is applied to the reconstruction of 
our village life, as we see it so amply illustrated in the work 
of Gandhiji, Reason (truth) ^ touched with love (noit-violenpe) 
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will lay the foundations of a new order. Both will be equally 
required, knowledge of the best kind (truth), as well as regard 
for the well-being of indiWduals (non-violence). With these 
for its base, the budding is secure. For then the religious 
life of the people, their love of the sacred books, rules, codes, 
ritual, fasts and feasts can be directed in such a way as to 
lead to the welfare of all. An orthodox religious person, for 
instance, will rather die of starvation than eat forbidden food, 
say, meat, or food from the hands of an “ untouchable.” How 
valuable it will be if such firm adheronco to a principle, even 
at the cost of one’s life, is directed to end.-? which are good for 
the community, say e.g., to refuse at all costa to eat, wear 
or use anything but what is produced in one’s neighbourhood. 
New life will then be put into old institutions, and in some 
eases the new life will crystallise into new forms and social 
habits stamped with the authority of Religion. 

For this great task, it is needless to say, the village 
worker must himself be a disciplined devotee of truth and 
non-violence. Not only so, he must, as Islam, Christianity or 
Hinduism has always taught, be selfless, for when self comes 
in, truth is distorted and non-violence flies to tho winds. Hence 
it is that in our ancient social order the Brahmin, who was ' 
to occupy himself with spiritual pursuits, was divested of res- 
ponsibility for looking after his own jieeds, which became the 
concern of the others in the village. Tho nation-builder must 
be, if we may so describe him, a religious beggar, a naked 
fakir, in the true sense of tho word. Unless such truly 
religious men, devoted whole-heaitedly to knowledge and non- 
violence, are at the helm of affairs, any ediiioe that is erected 
must sooner or later come down with a crash. This is the 
lesson which India out of her rich spiritual heritage has to . 
teach. Admirable plans of economic reconstruction, which 
are out to secure merely a higher standard of material wealth 
for cur people without reference to the eternal principles of 
truth and non-violence, can only land us iu ruin and disaster. 
If we wish for our people, economic stability, and a high 
standard of thought and conduct, we cannot afford to banish 
Religion, or selffessness and regard for the welfare of one's 
neighbour, from human affairs. In giving such central plaoe 
u 
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to Religion and morality, Viliagism differs vitally from all 
other schemes of economic reconstruction. Building the 
village thus on the eternal principles of Religion will ensure 
oo-operation, interdependence and mutual helpfulness among 
the people, and a curbing of the self in the interests of others. 
Having learnt to co-operate in a small sphere, they will 
readily recognise the need for co-operation and Iiclpfulness in 
the larger sphere of the nation and the world. 

(B) Reconstruction through State Aid : 

It is hardly necessary to say \Itat the economic life of a 
country is hound up inextiicably with its political life, and 
that especially in a subject country, it is what it is primarily 
because of policie<s foiiawed o* net followed by a foreign 
Government intere-ated in using it for its own ends. Any one 
who Las thought about economie reconstruction of the country 
finds that, as things are at present, he is up against factors 
over which no individual or pri’^oie organisation can have 
control, especially in regard co questions relating to land and 
agricultiire. Hence it is that in dealing with what we as indivi- 
duals may do today to impiove the economic life in villages, 
we have said piaotically nothing about agricultural reconstruc- 
tion, vital though that is for the life of our nation. Agricultural 
reconstruction for the most part, as well as many problems 
relating to the industrial life of our people, involve Govern- 
mental action, and it will be necessary therefore to move the 
Government if any fund? mental changes are to result. We 
shall here barely mention some of these factors, as they will 
have to be borne in mind, so long as the present political order 
remains with us. 

1. Land tenure and land revenue should be modified to 
enable agriculture to bring in a greater inoomo to the 
peasant. There should be a planned consolidation of 
holdings and an equitable basis for land assessment ; 
land revenue should be allowed to be paid in Lind. 

2. Irrigational facilities will have to be provided, soil 
erosion prevented, and waste land reclaimed. 

3. Research will have to be undertaken to improve the 
livestock, the fertility of the soil, the technique of 
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agriculture. Tillage implements and processes, and 
to start new industries wherever possible. 

4 . Forest laws will have to be made to suit the village 
producer; and forests, owned and controlled by t bo 
State, should be operated to benefit village mdusirics. 

d. Mineral resources should be conserved * by the S:a c 
for local use in the manufacture oi goods, and not 
exported. 

6. Debt, which at present acts as a dead weight, on i 
village producer, should be helped to be liquidated or 
considerably reduced without involving undue hard- 
ship to the creditor. 

7. Loans should be made available i o village producers 
on easy terms. 

5. It will be necessery to see that through taxation arcl 
* through the exaction of Municipalities, Local Boairh 

and Malguzars, the economic life of ■* he people i i not 
injured nor their taxable capacity reduced. At 
present these exactions hamper the village producer 
at every turn, 

9. The State must stimulate village produotion through 
its purchases, even if it can buy cheaper elsewhere. 
Otherwise it will be guilty of creating unemployment 
among its citizons, and thus reducing their taxable 
capacity on which it depends. 

10. A State that is interested in village industries will 
even tax factory goods in order to enable village 
products to compete favourably with machine-made 
goods. As it is, factories get the benefits of protec 
tion, while the village producer is left to his own 
fate. 

11. The exchange ratio will have to be fixed with the 
sole purpose of aiding the Indian producer, and 
currency and credit made io serv^e the same end. 

12. Marketing, grading and standardising of village 
products should be done with the help of experts. 
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13« Transport facilities, in the way of favoncable freight 
rates and good roads, will have to be provided. 

14. Adult education should be organised, and education 
of all children of school going age should centre 
round village crafts^and agriculture. 

15'. Medical aid should he made available in villages. 

In all these ways the State can give a powerful impetus 
to life and activity in the villages. On the other hand, so long 
as things are as they are, and nothing is done to alter them, 
all efforts of village reformers can avail but little, for many 
of the handicaps under which the village producer labours 
are due to Governmental policy and can be removed only by a 
change in this policy. To attempt under present oonditions 
to make headway in bringing about improvement in the 
economic condition of villagers is almost like trying to run 
with one’s legs tied. But that does not mean that we must 
sit and wait for the Government to be converted. The condi- 
tion of our villagers is too desperate to allow of such procrasti- 
nation. Individuals and organisafcioJis must do all that is 
possible in spito of these obstacles ; and as the terrible plight 
in which our people are, has arisen primarily from adopting 
the purely competitive economy which is alien to our civilisa- 
tion and culture, they have to be persuaded to turn over 
from a competitive economy to a corporate economy, to 
produce for their own requirements and to consume only what 
is produced by their neighboiu's. 

B. The, Political Aspect 

1* Politicai life under Villagiam, at true democracy t 
Under such a village economy the political life of the country ^ 
win be completely revolutionised, for such decentralised 
economic units imply a decentralised political organisation. 
The village, being a little seir-sufficient world in itself, will be 
administered by a few, who have ’Ihe confidence and respect of 
the rest. Being of the village, they will be well conversant 
with the problpins- confronting it and deeply interested in 
seeing that their village grows and prospers. It will not have 
to look beyond itself for its admiaiustration, the Governments 
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i|fc the centre and in the provinces existing primarily for 
dealing with foreign affairs, and for undertaking key industries, 
pnblio utilities and exploitation of natural resources in the 
interests of the village.^, and fiiuctiouing as co-ordinating 
agencies. Even key-iuduatries, pubic utilities and exploitation 
of natural resources may be undoroaken by the villages 
co-operatively; if possible. 

Afe a: matter of fact tili lately, tlio villages were such 
entirely self-dei^endenc units. One of :ha factors that put an 
end to these self-governing coinmuiiities was the policy 
introduced by the Britisli, in their cii^criicss to raise as much 
land revenue as possible, of dealiug direct with the oultivator 
himself for revenue rather than as form^Lly with the village 
community as a whole. Besides, <lie Government being 
foreign, neither understood the worth of indigonoua institutions 
which it thus ruthlessly destroyed, uor could it afford to run 
the risk of leaving so much power in tlio hands of the people. 
8o the judicial and adminiscrativo fnnerions formerly carried 
on by the Panohayafc, or elected village executive committee, 
were taken over by the British Government of India and 
centralised in itself, thus destroying democratic rule in the 
country. But since tho system of self-governing villages 
belongs to our, traditions it will not bo difficult to revive it, 
and to get the villages once move to manage their own affairs, 
as formerly, by means of their own elected Panchayats, 

The Panohayat then will deal with j)ractiealjy everything 
that concerns the village —alloting of IuikI lo the people, collec- 
tion of land revenue to bo paid by the village as a whole to 
the Government, distribution of work, trade, finance, 
organisation and supervision of co-operatives, education, ' 
wnitation, health, water-supply, lighting, erection and mainten- 
ance of puhlio buildings, roads, recreation and such like. 
Expenses thus incurred may be met by revenue to be paid in 
kind by the villages, fees of various kinds, fines for infriiige- 
zaant of rules, and voluntary donations contributed on * 
festive occasions like bii;h, marriage, etc. Also free labour for 
a specified number of days in a yer m ly be required to bo 
given by the villagers for the oonetruction of public buildiog^, • 
roads,' wells, and such like. 
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The Panohayat will also settle disputes whioh arise, and 
juaintain law and' order within its boundaries. The unit of 
administration being small, public opinion alone even without 
the aid of administrative action will go a long way towards 
controlling the recalcitrant individual. As every one in the 
village will know every one else, it will not be easy for an 
individual to commit crime or go against the wishes of 
the group. Very little force will be required under, such 
circumstances, even in a society not pledged to non-violence, 
to maintain discipline. Besides, social and religious conven- 
tions as well as education may be depended on to work 
imperceptibly to prevent the individual from acting contrary 
to the interests of society, and to direct his energies into 
channels useful for the community. This is a much better way 
of getting a person of his own accord to do what society wants 
than to force him by threat of punishment and external 
compulsion. The very fact that all the people of the village 
will have their appointed tasks and an income sufficient for 
theii' needs, and that there will be no grea'. inequality in wealth 
or status, will keep them contented. But if in spite of this, 
ihere is riot and disorder, it will be quelled by a band of public 
spirited volunteers, trained and disciplined, who will be prepared 
to oppose the rioters non-violenfcly. When the x’ioters see their 
brothers, known for their public spiiiteduess and non-violence 
in every detaii of their everyday life, ready to die opposing 
i'^hem, willing to give their grievances a patieut- hearing and 
anxious to go to. the furthest exte7it to concede their demands, 
it will not be difficult to quieten them. Such a band of 
volunteers will also have to train itself in methods of non- 
violent resistance to deal with dacoits and marauders from 
neighbouring villages. As a matter of fact, there will be 
hardly any occasion for this under an economy based on 
barter, for where there is little or no money, there will be.no 
value for gold or sUver, and even ornaments will be made out 
of material, easily obtainable and capable of serving the 
purpose of beautification, like coloured stones, glass, wood or 
clay covered with lac or paint. If the dacoits come for grain, 
it should be easy enough for the village to offer to send its 
best men to the village of the dacoits to teach them- to 
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produce all "tliat they require. When production in each 
Tillage is for its own use, and not for profit, there will be no 
purpose serred in its seeking to keep the secrets of its success 
to itself. In this woy, for ail its essential functions, the 
Tillage will be entirely self-dependenu. 

But this does not mean thab it will shut itself up from 
the rest of the world like a frog in the well. It oannot if 
it tried. Even for its own economic life it would have to 
oo-operate, as we have already s'^ated, with neighbouring 
villages and with obher province^. For dealing with matters 
which ariae in relation to neighbouiini* villages, provinces and 
the country, there may be dlsUmt, p ivincial and national 
administrations. The villages will el^^Ll their district adminis- 
tration^, the district administra^ons the provincioJ, and the 
provincial llie national with a pre^^ident as the chief executive. 
The national government at the centre will have little to do 
beyond acting as a co-ordinating agency and dealing with 
foi^ign affairs. The actual administration of the country 
will thus be in the hands of the several local units. 

Today, under a centralised economic order, the tendency 
is all the other way. It is a movomeut towards a centralised 
political administration, which seeks to improve and reform 
all the member groups from above. When problems are thus 
centralised and dealt with in the mass, they become almost 
incapable of solution. The pLms devised do not fit individual 
cases, and they require a whole aimy of olficors to deal with 
them and enforce uniform action throughout the length and the 
breadth of the country. It thusgh^esiibolo on organisation 
which is huge, unwieldy, and slow to move. It puts too much 
power in the hands of a few at the centre. Remote as the 
centre is from the village, the desires of thu village have little 
chance of a hearing at the centre through its so-called 
representatives, voted as they have been to power by fair 
means or foul. So that a central government controlling 
the life of the village — though democratic in form according 
to Westen/ ideas of democracy — wiU be a veritable oligarchy 
preventing the free gro\^ th and dc v elopment of the villages, 
and stifling out of existence real government of the people 
by the people, and for the people. 
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The West is perplexed, for, try as it will, dernddrAdy 
seems to elude its grasp, and if anything appears to be 
reoeding furtiur and further away from it day by day. la 
this not because the West is moving more and more towards 
cem ralisation ? For, as we have already pointed out, 
ocnlralisation in the economic sphere iiievifcably leads to 
centralisai ion in the politio^l sphere, i. e. bo the emergence of 
an all-powerful >State which monopolises power and puts an 
end to individual freedom. This is indeed the greatest danger 
of OUT limes. Fven in capifcalisfcio countries, the State is 
increasingly iu'arveniny in economic affairs and it is becoming 
impossible to praveti it doing so. If we are to have real 
democracy and freedom for the individual therefore, we must 
be done with centralised methods of production as far as 
possible. Ceatralisation is the very opposite of self-government 
for the several units which compose the nation. True 
democracy, on the other hand, can exist only under decentrali- 
sation where the several units live their own lives and 
determine their own affairs, and have a central government 
only for such purposes as reqiiJre joint action of all the consti- 
tuent units, and cannot be tackled by each separately. 

Under such a political order progress and advancement 
will be rapid, for no unit will want to remain backward when 
through easy corainunicatiou it will be in touch with improve- 
ments in other villages. It is sometimes thought that if Endia 
had been a small country, the work of reconstruction would 
have been easy, but in view of its size the task is well nigh 
impossible. There need be no such feeling of despair in a 
decenti’alised social order, for however big the country, the 
units composing it are small, and if each unit assumed 
resposibility for its own development, the work of reconstruc- 
tion is doiie. When, however, a central government seeks to do 
everything itself, progress will be slow and it wiU have to use 
violence to enforce its decrees on the several units, even as ibr 
instance if one man, however enli^tened and efficient he may 
be, tries to do the work of everybody himself he fails ; but if he 
distributes the work amongst many, it gets done in an instant, 
and without friction or violence. Thus through managing 
their own affairs themselves the villages will become resourceful 
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tt&d fie3f-)^dliant. Mttch of tlie de6|)air and inertia 'whidi exist 
in villages, vrorking as a dead weight and preventing 
them from wanting to improve their conclibion, can well be 
understood ; for as things are at presant, as we have pointed 
out, they have to struggle with forces ovei* which they have 
no control — an antiquated s^rsfc-em of land tenure, international 
competition, taxation, Governmoirbal policy . in regard to 
currency and exchr.nge, transpert, laws, difficulty' of 

obtaining loans from the Gtalo, -guch like. But if the 

State by its policies ial:svfcj3a as -Ir'.io lis possible with the 
life of the village, and eaoa n;-‘t oi'i^narjly for 

itself and looked after ibs aU’''r-5 tiicu the people of the. 
viDage, being in full control of s them, may bo 

expected to strive with fie*:h ' opo r.nd '/';|our for their own 
improvement and advancemouc. New liib «‘i]l then flow into 
the various parts of tho nation invjgo;*ating it and filling 
it with fresh health and vitality. In^t'Md of the Western 
mock democracy by vote, where people are decoived into 
thinking that they are managing their own affiiirs when as 
a matter of fact some power - seekers are doing it for them> 
we shall have true democracy, where people really and 
truly govern themselves. 

2. The Communal Probism; Tho Hiadu-Muslini question, 
wjiioh looms so large xuidcv the so - called democratic 
t^OVernment set up by the British in India, was Jiardly 
known formerly and does not ^ exist oven today in the 
villages, which are still untouched by modem . political 
power - eeekors and job - hnuters : nor does it exist in the 
Indian States except for veiy minor exceptions. In 
vMlageB, Hindu and Muslim are boimd together by common 
work, joys and sorrows — each influencing the other in 
oustoms, arts and crafts, music and litei'ature, 
an^ eOOh joining with the other in observance of festivals- 
This merging of Hindu and Muslim has gone on to such an 
extent that it is difficult now to extricate ourselves from 
M-ndim influence in our national language, arts and crafts, 
musiC) literature and social life, even if we wished. And 
y&t lilh^e was no central State or power forcing Hindus and 
to combine together. Xt was a natural evolution 
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arising firom people living together in villages. Where there 
was a decentralised corporate economic order, co-operation 
and unity developed, between the people concerned, Hindu 
and Muslim alike, without any planning and enforcing. 

Far from national unity having been conferred on us 
by the British, , as is often claimed, it would seem from our 
classical, literature and the religion of the people that we 
were much more unified in the past than we are today, and 
that if anything we are now in danger of losing the 
national unity which had been sedulously fostered and 
successfully established by oui* ancestors in the past. The 
unity engendered of old was not as now the mere 
mechanical unity of political adminstration, or the unity that 
comes forom a temporary combination to drive out a foreign 
foe, but a real unity of cultui'e, thought and aspiration. As 
against this, under the present centralised administration, 
there is nothing but communal conflict and envy due 'primarily 
to economic causes brought about by breaking up the old village 
units.The country was never so divided as today into mutually 
exclusive groups, each wishing to further itself at the cost 
of the other. Not only has antagonism developed between 
Hindus and Muslims, but also between one province and 
another, and one language and another. Even within 
Hinduism, there is rivalry and opposition, which has recently 
increased to such an extent that the flindu scriptures which 
till now were revered throughout the land by Hindus, whether 
Aryan, Dravidian or untouchable”, are today being reviled 
by a section of the people of the south and of the ' 'untouchables” 
as being nothing but a device of the Aryans to dominate 
over them, with the result that these sections aie inclined 
even to find common ground with the Muslims against the 
Hindus, while as a matter of fact Aryan and Dravidia^.are 
so intermingled in Hindu literature and religion that it is 
now as dificult to separate them as to separate water from 
milk. 

Such is the disruption taking place in our country 
before our very eyes, and yet it is claimed that the British 
have unified us into a nation. If the British have made us 
think, act and feel as one, and thus brought about real 
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unitiy us, it is only with referenca to the growmg 

opposition of all tho communities to the foreign ruler. But 
such a tmity having come iuta existence because of a foreign 
power is likely also to cease with it. Indeed owing to condi- 
tions favourable to oomniunai dissention introduced into the 
GoTenuneut by the British, we are rcday further from the 
goal of communal harraoiiy and national unity than we 
were even fifty years ago. Thus Tiitb. .'ir break up of the 
village units of old, and the inrroda: ix.\ ofi a ceutTali?©d 
form of administration, based on coiumunal dis:.mcti.>us, 
there is growing disunity, and with oo'it;ntratiou of power 
in the Govermnenr, and dislocation of OvCa omic life in villages 
and consequent poverty, there is a mad 5ciramble far sea ;s. 
jobs and ofiSeea as betu'een the oomniuv.i:h ■, and conseq'aeijtly 
strife and communal warfare on a nario r.vide scale fostered 
deliberately by foreign rule which is ir .crested in keeping 
hs apart. Under the circumstances i'r;c.'dship between ’tha 
communities has vanished into thin air. and cannot coma 
abou+, it would appear, by artificial j\ia:h.ods. The environ* 
meat must be such as will itself promo .m Ic. Such on envir<m- 
ment was provided in tlxe past by the corporate 
economy, as we have just i^ointed oin. .far from dcceutnilisa* 
tion disintegrating the couu^.^y into waxraig elements, as 
might be feared, it would appear that i:; is decentralisation ' 
that promotes unity and fellow-feeling, while centralisation 
makes for strife and envy bebwoeu xhe provinces, tho castes 
and the creeds — for the simple reason 'hat decoutralisation 
means & corporate economy where all tlio members oo-oporate 
together for a common purpose, vi^. to meet the needs of 
the village ; whereas centralisation means a competitive 
political order, all the elements of the nation rising against 
each other in their greed for power and honour, and thus 
leading to communal and social cleavages. 

3. End of Imperialism and War: The whole trouble 
today, as we have repeatedly pointed out, is that centralised 
production inevitably breeds control over others, whether 
under Capitalism or under Socialism, and with it therefore 
violence and discontent. So long as the roots of violence 
are thus allowed to remain in the eoonomio order, no amount 
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of effort to prevent civil strife, imperialism and war will 
avail. The present war ended with the use of the atom 
bomh, and people hoped that as the atom bomb released 
forces which could wipe out not only whole cities, but also 
countries, and humanity itself, its discovery would necessarily 
put an end *,0 war. This however is not supported by 
developments hi the international sphere. On the' other hand, 
atom bc':''b or not, the world is seething with discontent, 
and natio.is are already lining up against each other, and 
are said to be preparing for the next war. As each new 
destruotivo wes,pon v/as invented e, g. the Zeppelin, the sub- 
marine, the bomb, or the poison gas, it was thought that 
destruction through it would be so terrible that humanity 
would come to its senses and put ‘ an end to all wars. But 
this has not iiaiipened. On the contrary, what has taken 
place is that scientists have been jequisitioned to devise 
counter-weapons to make these inventions ineffective, nay 
more, to devise other and more terrible weapons. The facts 
of history are thus contrary to the belief that war can be ended 
by devising more and more terrible weapons of destruction. 

Peace cannot come, it would seem, through such means or 
through treaties, leagues of powerful nations, establishment of 
an international State, international policing, or even through 
disarmament, and cevtainly not through preaching from house- 
tops, or raising of holy hands in prayer. It can come only when 
oentrahsed production, which is the root cause of envy, hatred 
and strife between nation and nation, is removed &om the 
economic order. Por so long as that remains, individuals and 
States will always find ways and means of circumventing 
laws and solemn agreements, in order to capture more and 
more power for themselves over others. Wars to end wars, 
or to establish democracy are childish and senseless. It is 
like wanting to put out fire by starting a bigger fire, thinking 
that the bigger fire will put out the lesser. The bigger fire 
will indeed swallow up the lessei', only the result will not. be 
better but several times worse. No attempt which aee k y to 
establish peace or democracy by forcing others to conform to 
the wishes of a few, who are powerful enough to lay down the 
law, can succeed. On the other hand, it will only be an 
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invitation to individuals or nations, iTvho today are prevented 
firom self-e^ression, to rise in revolt at the first 
available opportunity. And as all centralisation inevitably 
means a few exercising power over the many, we can 
have no peace till centralisation gives place to decent- 
ralisation — the economy of power and violence to the economy 
of peace and non-violence. Unless the day to day work and 
life of individuals is organised on a non-violent basis, and 
they are left free to look after their aifairs themselves, as is 
possible only under decentralised production, we cannot 
expect to root out violence in the national or international 
sphere. For once the desire to exercise poorer over others is 
allowed in a small sphere, it will not stoi^ till it spreads out 
its tentacles to hold the whole world in its death-embrace, 
leading inevitably to hatred, crime, lawlessness, war and blood- 
shed. The decentralised economy is alone, then, what can 
provide the economic basis of a nou-violeni: society. 

Further, when the life of the natior. is thus scattered in 
innumerable villages all over the coiintry. aiid not centred in a 
few cities as in the industrialised countries of the world, it will 
not iJoUapse easily when attacked by « foreign pow^er. We 
are told that omng to the fact ^hat the atom bomb can wipe 
out large cities in one explosion. America is considering breaking 
up its cities into small units of not more than 200,000 inliabi- 
tants each. The secret of China's succossful resistance of 
Japan was partly that her people and her production wore 
scattered all over the country, and merely bombing and 
destroying of cities or industrial centres could not parvilyse or 
annihilate the ijation. 

Indeed, there will be little or uo desire on the part of any 
foreign power to attack or take pos^s'^^ion of a ^jeo deso 
organised, as the only reason for its now seeking to lay hriiids 
on other eoimtries is what it can get for itsef iii the wny 
of raw materials and markets. But whore under a corporate 
economy the villages grow raw materials ijrimarily for their 
own requirements, and do not consume articles imported from 
outside, no foreigner will set greedy eyes on them. This will 
be a non-violent way of shaking off our pre^^ent alien rulers 
and preventing any others from taking their place. 
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But, it may be asked, Low can a country organised on 
tLe basis of our village economy save itself if invaded by a 
highly armed power ? It ia obvious that it cannot hope to do 
so by resorting to arms, for in that case it must be as well 
equipped as, or even better equipped than, its invader. For 
this purpose, it must control the entire life of the nation, 
its industries and its agriculture, its production and 
its consumption, and it can do this only under complete 
centralisation, which is the very antithesis of the order we 
have been advocating. Xot only so, if it ia to be able by- 
arms to resist aggression it must have plenty of surplus 
wealth. President; Roosevelt said lately (November 1944) 
that the war was costing the United States 250 million 
dollars a day, and in the White Paper issued by the British 
Government on November 28, 1944, it was stated accord- 
ing to Reuter, that the last five years of war had 
co^Britain 25 thousand million pounds. To obtain such 
vwt wealth, it would ba necessary for 'us to control also 
other countries for minarals, food and other ra-w materials, 
especially mineral oil, ac what can be had ia our country 
of these is insignliicant as conparod with the resources 
available to Russia, the United States of America, or to 
the British Empire. 3xxt we cannot have any such control 
over other countries, for the great military powers are either 
in possession of them or will prevent us from taking possession 
of them. To resirt foreign aggression by arms is for ua 
therefore impossible. 

But it may be thought that though we may not be 
able to defend oiivr&lves by arms single-handed, we may 
lilte China take tlio help of po-werful military States, and 
thus ward off foreign aggression. In this way, however, 
danger lies, for though wo may thus escape coming under 
the thumb of the invader, there is nothing to save us from 
falling under the heels of our erstwhile allies who, we may 
resb assured, -will not help us, without bringing us under 
their sphere of influence, or in other words under their exploita- 
tion, Besides, there is no saying when the defeated foe will 
not return to the fight with redoubled vigour. In fact 
defeat in war rankles in the breast, and will nbt allow a 
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nation to rest till it has veni^uce. theffOff. 

fore absolutely no use our piniiin|$ our izj arms. 
^<Hdy.hope, even from the purely tactical pc.nt of view, je|iO 
organise our economic life m suck a way a? \.o attract 
the greed of tho foreigaer. to ci.H'viite strength 

whereby we may refuse Vi v* ti- v' r.irrid before, 

ilie invader. In fche last vk, sixir iv •j'-jiy method 
whereby the aatiouB of the bt tii;v4JC‘ Jiom being 

swallowed up by an -uut-^fcvy T: t tnd saved, 

not lust for today or tomor/'ovv -j-vh lor £. j \ .-x\fT. 

This is the experimcKX Wi-if.-ji. '.>1:1 oe&a. trying 

in our country, and can bet.^ only as w© 

advance towards this new v-dage economy t-/;. gain experi- 
ence in organising ourBelv vi for non-violent r&sivrtance. We 
must regard our village n:r-!'?‘.nent, therefore, not merely 
as a means of amelioratin;' '.r'r oove^j of our masses, but 
really as a part of a new for resisting foploita- 

tion and foreign aggression t" 00.^:. non-violent non-co^era- 
ciou, and putting an end “o .:Lter_a V.sin and war. ^ 

It may be argued, this is not a prE^ical 

proposition. - We cannot g-;-~ 0 .“L /.e nation to became bo 
high-souled as to die rather co-cperate with the invader. 

In reply we may state th-rr rri&sses always follow their 

leaders, and if a few selfle.- * whoia the masses respect 

are convinced that there is 7*0 ^J-ivation for themselves or 
the nation except through noa-co-operat ion with this enemy, 
and organise the masses accordingly, the task is done. If the 
ff*\v educated people who today co-oi)erate with the Ibreigner 
to rule India refuse to give their co-operation, wo can shake 
olf British imperialism in a day. In an individualistic economy, 
such as prevails today, where the loot for him who can 
obtain it, individuals who are capable of leadership parade 
their own ends, and even co-operate with the enemy if it 
will bring them private profit. But we may expect that 
under the corporate economy of Villagism, where education 
will instil into the minds of the young love of the country and 
saci’ifice for it* and^^l^hero honour will go only to thoso who 
live for the community and the nation, . capable individuals 
will not misuse their capacity for their, own ends, for thus 
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they will bring only social disapproval and condemnation on 
themselves; and if they ate willing in spite of public opinion 
to betray the community and co-op orate with the enemy 'for 
private gain, then- co-opsration will prove useless to the 
foreigner, as they will have no standing with the masses who 
will refuse to do their bidding- Such a development seems 
certainly much more within the realm of practical politics 
than any attempt on the part of a country like ours to drive 
out the foreigner by recourse to arms. 

If this be BO, then it is obvious that Villagism and idl 
efforts to strengthen and unify the people through what 
Gandhiji has called his constructive programme are but part 
of a non-violent technique to abolish imperialism and war. 
Consequently it is such w^orkers as have buried themselves 
in villages, seeking to bring about self-reliance and unity 
among the people and teaching through example the practice 
of non-violence in everyday life, that must lead the masses 
in the non-violent fight. Without such work, mere efforts of 
the moment to organise the people for non-violent resistance 
in the political sphere cannot succeed. Hence it is that 
Gandhiji has laid such great emphasis on constructive work, 
and has said lately that instead of constructive workers 
obtaining their politics from pciiticnl organisations, politieai 
organisations must hereafter seel^ guidance in politics from 
constructive workers. This is not mere rhetoric or even an 
instinctive reaction to frustration in the political sphere, 
but follo\ys logically, as we have tried to show, from an 
attempt to find a non-violent equivalent for war or violent 
resistance. We muat not think of Villagism therefore as 
only a matt'j:' of economic arrangement but as a social order 
aiming at ridding the world of imperialism and war. 

G. The Cultural Aspect 

1. Cuiturs ■- That such a decentralised order w'iil contri- 
bute to the greatcr.t development of the worker, we have 
sought to show ir. our criticism of large-scale methods of 
production under Socialism. Culture, it must be remembered, 
is not a matter of possessions or acquisitions. Otherwise a 
mere money bag or an iron safe, with neither head nor 
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heart, will represent the highest goal of man. Culture, on 
the other hand, is a matter of the spirit^ a growing into 
fulness, or blossoming of the dormant capacities of the 
individual— his mind, his heart, his soul. It is only an 
eoonomio order where the individual is left in full control 
of hia work, to plan, organise, improve, invent and beautify, 
that can call out, as we have seen all that is best in him, 
and can provide him with opportunities for the full develop- 
ment and expression of his personality. For him, work will 
be the great educator teaching him intelligence, precision, 
accuracy, perseverance, skill, application to detail, thorough- 
ness, a sense of proportion, beauty, order, initiative, 
business management and administration, and a. knowledge 
of the physical world and of human affairs, culminating ia 
independence of thought, feeling and action, and resomoefulr 
ness. Is it any wonder then that under this new sc^emQ of 
things, the craft is taken as tlze basis of educating the child ? 

Today, under large-scale production, people's are 

regimented and their production and consumption standar- 
dised. They tend more and more to think alike, dress alike, 
eat alike, amuse themselves- alike, work alike, and live and 
hate alike. They are becoming like tin soldiers moving their 
hands and legs according to a pattern fixed for them by some 
planning authority at the centre. By what stretch of. imagi- 
nation can this be called culture? Regimentation cannot 
develop the individuars powers. On the contrary it puts 
an end to them. Only where a man's powers can have ^full 
scope for expression and development, as under a decentralised 
economy where he is in charge of his own work, can there 
be culture in the true sense of the word. 

2. Progress : From this it follows that it cannot be said 
that under a decentralised economic order, things will remain 
at a primitive level, and there can be no progress Ohd 
advancement. Such an objection arises from 
multitude of goods for progress. As against this, if it is 
realised that progress is not so much a matter of the material 
environment as a growth in the intelligence, character and 
artistic sense of the individual, it would seem that it is only 
under a .decentralised economic order that true progrew 

18 
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be possible. On the other hand, today, under the centralised - 
3conomic order, we appea.r to be descending below the level 
of the beast, hating, exploiting and destroying each other 
on a world scale, cand reducing the average man to a standar- 
dised automaton incapable of thinking and acting for himself. 
In our oFi^Tm.^tjon of progress if, as we urged at the very 
outset, we kept in mind human development as that which 
should provide the criterion, then we may certainly expect 
more progress under the decentralised than in the centralised 
economy. ^ 

Further, with modern modes of communication such as 
roads, railwr.ys, buses and radio, if in a particular region a special- 
ly useful or beautiful object is produced, it will not, under a 
decentralised economic order, flood the country and bring about 
economic dislocation and unemployment as under large-scale 
production, but it will be copied by progressive artisans in 
various localities, who being in love with their work will be 
eager to adojpt 3aow designs and patterns, and perhaps even 
improve on them. As within the village, the co-operative 
principle will operate, the worker will want to produce the 
.best and latest type of article to please his immediate 
neighbours, and their pleasure, appreciation and esteem as 
well as his own joy in creating something new will be an 
incentive for him to keep on the watch for new ideas and 
to improve production. Besides, science and research 
will be applied to improve village methods of production. 
Thus things need not remain at a primitive level, and there 
may well bo rapid progress in production. ' 

3, Beauty and Varjety- It is sometimes said that under 
factory production we are able to obtain a variety of goods 
to suit every taste, but that under cottage production life 
will be drab, colourless and unattractive. It is true that 
under decentralised production we cannot have an abundance 
of goods. But, as we have already pointed out with reference 
to Socialism, an abundance of goods is not necessarily a 
good thing, and may even be an evil, enslaving and hinder- 
ing ns from developing ourselves. There is nothing however 
to prevent cottage production from providing us all that is 
necessary for decent comfortable living. Today if the 
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cottage product is crude and uuatiraotivo, it is only bwawae 
the village artiBan has fallen on evil days. Xo one patrouiseis 
hifl goods. He is starved and under-i\ourislied, and dndiitg 
hia craft unable to compete mlh Urge-scale industry, the 
more adventurous and iiitelitgenr of hia trade have left U 
going elsewhere for more lucrative avenues of employment. 
But when the corporate economy is re-esfablished, there is 
no reason why the hand product should jiot he oven auperior 
in quality to the mill product. In the icalm of arts and 
crafts, even now the Landmade article easily exocds lha 
mill product. Today the consumer has passively to accept 
whatever the factory provides, with the rei>uh that his tastes 
have been regimented. tJadcr cottage production lu hia neigh- 
bourhood, on the other Jiand, ho can direct the producer to 
make goods according to his choice. This will stimulate not 
only the artistic sense of the consuiniM* but also that of the 
producer, and promote oi!giaalil> and the joy of self-expression 
in both. 

4* The Question of Leisure : Nor should it bethought 
that under this order, there will be no leisure for roeroation • 
or amusement. It is sometimes iioagiued that Villngiem 
expects people to be working all tho time, to bo spinning, 
for example, even during their leisure, and as all irork and uo 
play makes Jack a dull boy, people cannot develop under 
such a system. This objection arises from a complete nus- 
understanding of the position. No one HUggostH that there 
should bo no rest from work. If 8X>inning is rooommended 
today, it is only because our masses are booomiiig demora- 
lised for lack of adequate employment. For them to earn**^ 
even a pice an hour through spinning is better than to lose 
all hope and faith in themselves. When every one is other- 
wise profitably engaged, there will be no need for people to 
spin, and one oan even conceive of yam being manufaoturod 
at that time by spinning mills run by the State, or co-opera- 
tively by the people, and being woven into cloth by cottage 
weavers. What the spinning programme aims at then is not 
to do away with leisure, but to remove despair and fill 
people with oonfidenoe in theii;«owa powers _ to ^ help 
themselves. 
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Under ViHagism, however, leisure will not be so much in 
demand os in factory production; for, as we have already 
pointed out, when work has various sides to it, as when 
it is done on a cottage scale, there will not be any great 
craving for leisure. We know how in our country, our 
artisans sought no leisure but found perpetual delight in 
their work, so much so that their untiring industry expressed 
itself in exquisite designs in cloth and intricate carvings in 
ivory, brass, wood and stone. Work of such excellence could 
not have been executed except by people who had leisure, h e. 
were ■ not rnshod for time. It is if anything this modern 
machine age which seems ever on the go, restless, impatient 
and nervous. The people of old were calm, self-composed 
and leisurely. They seemed by contrast to live in eternity. 
Except at certain times of tbe year, when their fields required 
all their attention, they worked when they liked. They had 
time to gather round the family hearth, or the village com- 
mon, to listen to the great epics, religious and philosophical 
discourses, or for music, dance or di’ama. It seems strange 
that we of the modern world, who seem to have no time 
even for our families, slioidd accuse the old world of not 
allowing any leisure. Once such an idea is started, it seems 
to go from mouth to month, and gain conviction from sheer 
force of repetition, Eurther, oven if the people of old had 
no leisure, as eompared with us of toda.y — which seems to 
fly in the face of facts— there is no reason why with the aid 
of science, and improvements in the technique of cottage 
production, the small-scale producer should not have all the 
leisure ho needs. Till now science has not been applied to 
jft'bblems connected with cottage production, and there is no 
saying how much drudgery and time it may save for the 
villager when it Is. And then the farmer may devote his 
spare time to music or painting, and the artisan to literature 
or philosophy. When his leisure is related thus to productive 
manual labour he will be able to derive much more profit 
from it than if his mtelligenoe were deadened by mechanical 
factory' labour. 

5. Co-operation and fellow-feeling • Further, when pro- 
duction is carried on by occupational groups working together 
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to meet the requirements of the Tillitge community, w ^luvU 
have true interdependence and eo-opcvatiou like that \^h\oh 
exists between inembera of a family. A$ >re have ahvadv 
said, the smaller such village communities, the ntoro olosoly 
will its members be bound together in an indivhdble^ 
unity. Only then will people of their ouu aceord Uve amd 
work on the pjimciplo of each for all and all for eat'h, mid 
take delight in working for oaeh otlier rather than merely 
for then own individual gain. 

The individual will then lose uwi lu-rlo narrow self in the 
larger self of the community; and tuo linger self of the 
commmiity w^ili depend for its e.Msroni'o on the life of oven 
the least of its lifctlo ones. The indiiidual will hud tlmt 
when he serves his coiumimity he servos himself, aud tho 
community will find that as it has no (ife apaiti from that 
of its members, its good lies in the good of .ovou tUo 
humblest of its members. Thtw the iilusion whioli makos 
each individual work for himsolf in oi>poyitiion to hia noSgU- 
hour, and which leads to ruin and disastor botJi for himsolf and 
hia neighbour, as wo find so amply proved by tho deatruotiou 
and bloodshed in the world today, w ill give pUico to the ’ 
wisdom which secs one^s true self in the koU* of onO*H noigli-' 
bour; and the community which socks to advauoo itself at 
the v'ost of depriving s®me of its mtjmbors of froedoiu ami 
self-expression will be substituted by one which ia based on 
consideration for tho welfaro ox the lowliest of its mojnborH, 

The individual who is a memhoi* of huoli a ooTurrxunity 
will realise that he a7id hia coiuinuiuty aio really <nio, that 
his self is not excliisivo but iiirliwivc, in tiiat it onibra^JCH. 
within itself the self of his uoigUboaui, .ind tiuit Jie truly 
lives only when he docs not live to Jiimnolf but for others. 
It is only a society based on this uHimaf-o tratli that can’ 
endure for all time, not ono tiiat ia built on tho ewor of 
conceiving of the individual as an entity by himwelf whoso 
interests lie in opposition to those of every one else, A society 
based on the latter conception must end ifi ruin like a hmufft 
built on sand, while the ono erected on tho idea of the 
ultimate unity of each with>ali. cannot but endhra owin^ to iti 
fouudatiem partaking of the essential structure of the univcriK. 
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Work in such a. society will be Trorship in the real sense 
of the word — a means of identifying oneself, not merely in 
thon^t but in deed, with the wider self of the community, 
and thus with the universal Self of all being. Economic life 
will then be raised to a spiritual level, and instead of work 
being degraded into servitude done anyhow merely with the 
idea of earning one’s bread, it will become transformed into 
a means of reaching the Divine, a 'labour of love, done for 
the good of one’s neighbours, and leading the individual out 
of his own little self into the wider self of the community 
and thus to the Universal Self which abides in all alike. 
Then in the place of sordid greed and cruel competition we 
shall have genuine unity, a sense of belonging to each other 
for good or for ill with no thought of I versus thou, or 
mine versus thine, and true fellow-feeling and co-operation ; 
and the work and everyday life of the average man will 
prepare him for overcoming the Maya of separateness and 
realising the essential oneness of all, taught to us through 
the centuries. Thus wo shall have evolved an economic 
system embodying the genius of our country at its purest, 
deepest and best. 

6, National and International Unity : It may be argued, 
however, that though this new economy may lead to the 
development of a strong community sense amongst the 
inhabitants of a village, it is only large - scale methods of 
production, which bind vast sections of the people together 
in huge nation-wide or wo^ld-wide economic units, that can 
develop a genuine sense of mutual interdependence and 
unity in the nation and the world. The village economy, 
on the other hand, it may be contended, is likely to split up 
the country and the world into innumerable elements, each 
self-contained, cut off from the rest, and incapable of co- 
operating with the others. We have touched on the 
communal aspect of this question in connection with Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and in the section 'on education suggested 
that the several village communities should be welded into 
nationality and into internationalism by means of education. 
Now for a few words on the cultural side. The assumption 
is that as large-scale methods of production make large 
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numbers of people work together, they promore » feelhig of 
oneness and mutual dependence. This idea has been repeated 
BO much of late, by those who are iuteresiied in maintaining 
large-scale methods of production for the profits they obtain 
■thereby, that people have begun to give credence it. But 
is it true that tve in India feel mere one uitli tho British than 
we did formerly just because we produce cotton for their 
factories, and their factories mcaiufacGuro ^loth for us I 
do this with Ja2jau also. And yet we have not been drawn 
closer to the Japanese onllurall5\ On the other iiand, it^vould 
seem that we may have felt really iriendiy if we had been left 
to produce for ouiselves, and came in contact unth the Britkli 
or the Japanese only culturally and on equal terms. Today, in 
the place of co-operation and friendlluess, economio dopcndence 
on each other has only produced a growing feeling of i\on-co- 
operation, antagonism and hate. Wiiat can bring about unity 
between nations, it would appear, is not economic dependence, 
but cultural contact. If we each produced what we wanted for 
ourselves, instead of competing with each oUmr, and if railways, 
aeroplanes, steamships, roads and motor vehicles brought us 
into contact with each other merely ctiitm'filly, there is juuoJa 
more likelihood of unity, mutual appreciation and fellow-feeling 
growing up between us thau when we arc bound together by 
the economic chains of xn'oduotion and coiisiuuption. One of 
the reasons why we feel more friendly China tliau with 
Japan is that our contact wfith China is not economic, while 
with Japan it is. So it would seem i<h-at if wo would promote 
co-operaution, uudcrstaudiiig and imiiy betv/ocii people, it is 
best to keep them apart hi tho cconondc 82)horG but bring 
them ' together in the cultni’al- Ideas, knowledge, art, hos- 
pitality, travel, these are tho things witich should of thoir 
nature be international. But let goods be home-spun when- 
ever it is reasonably and conveniently possible”, aro not words 
of Gandhiji as one might think, but of no other than tiro well- 
known British economist, Keynes,* 

This is what will happen in the decentralised oconomio 
Older, when with modern methods of communication there will 

* New Statewian emd ItatitAh July ' IB, IBSS, iA artiola eatit)9H 
** National solf-Buffieiency.’* 
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be free ouitfral iaterccurse between tlie various elements 
whiob compose our country, aJtliotigli economically they will 
be as far as possible independent of each other. In the past, in 
spite of difficulty of communioation, the village was culturally 
of one piece with the rest of the country, though economically 
self-Buffieient and self-contained. So that in spite of diversity, 
there is even till today an undoubted Tinity in religion, philos- 
phy, music, dance, drama, sculpture and the like, throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, making the thought, 
conduct, ids nlc- and cti':torD3 of the people in the north, south, 
east or west of the country dhtinetlj' of a tj^pe as compared 
with that of other peoples. This cannot have happened if the 
modern assumption that it is only if we are economically bound 
together that we can be united, was true. On the other hand, 
if there is truth in what we have contended, it is only when 
our various elements are economically independent of each 
other, and therefore do not compete with and strive against 
each other, that there will be a chance of our achieving a 
strong cultural unity and nationhood. Education for nation- 
hood, a net-work of communications bringing us into cultural 
contact with each other, and a common government for the 
affairs of the nation as a whole, will suffice to keep us together 
and provide a unity through all the diversity of our national 
life. 

In the same way, it would soem, that it is when nations 
are self-sufficient for all practical purposes that there can be 
real respect for each other and genuine fellow-feeling or inter- 
nationalis-m. So long as nations do not stand on their own 
legs, the union in which they combine wiU be used by the 
strong for their own benefit. This will lead to exploitation of 
the weak and constant friction and strife between the strong. 
What chance is there for the development of real friendliness 
between nations under those circumstances 1 For a long time 
to come, if not perhaps for ever, all nations will not be 
equally strong, and where there is no equality, an inter- 
national World State which pretends in a representative 
capacity to control the life of nations will be in reality but 
serfdom of the many to one or two powerful master states. 
True internationalism, or mutual friendliness between nations, 
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offli come about only when they are free to look after their 
own affairs as best they can but without infringing on the 
rights of other nations, and come together only for cultural 
purposes or for settlement of the few matters which may 
affect them in common. Internationalism of the modern 
type, on the other hand, based as it is on large - scale produc- 
tion and lust" for monopoly of power, is nothing but an 
extreme form of individualism and selfishness which seeks 
under the guise of universalism and international co-operation 
to divide up tho world for economic exploitation by a few 
highly industrialised countries. True internationalism requires 
that strong nations should not seek thus to dominate over 
others but to serve them. And such nations can serve them 
best by leaving them alone to develop in their own way, 
helping them only when asked by ^tliem and along linos 
indicated by them. This kind of internationalism or genuine 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness between peoples ean come 
about only on tho principle of Swadeshi hero advocated, the 
principle whereby nations respect each other’s rights to control 
their own affairs without impinguig on the rights of others. 
It is only when nations thus leave each other alone, which 
they cannot do unless they abide strictly by the resolve to 
produce only for their own requirements, and come together • 
voluntarily for each other’s benefit, that a feeling of real 
friendship, understanding and unity ean arise between them. 

7. Nonwiolent strength, peace and froedota : In recon- , 
structing the economic life of our people, then, it will not do 
for us merely to be attracted by the multitude of goods which 
Capitalism or Socialism makes possible. If, as a nation wo 
desire to achieve strength, peace asid freedom, wo must pursue 
a method all our own, the method of decentralisation which 
leaves power in tho hands of the people theinaolves, and 
requires them, living as they do in small village communities, 
to fend for itemselves and depend on themselves for meeting 
all their requirements as far as they are able. Tiiis is not only 
suited to the geographical conditions and cultural traditions 
of our country, but also conduces to the development of real' 
stoength in the people aaad, to the establish.mGnt of peace and 
freedom-d For on the one hand,. it:ia only when people them- 
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selves manage their own afifah^, as they can do in reality only 
in small self-contained groups, and depend directly on their 
own thought and action for all that affects their everyday life, 
that they can become resourceful, self-reliant and strong; and 
on the other, it is only thus that there can be an end of war 
and exploitation. 

For, in the first place, when the people of a coimtry are 
strong and self-reliant, it wiii not be easy for the government 
to plunge them in war, as the government will be helpless if 
they are strong enough to refuse to fight, or to supply it with 
materials. The masses every w'here dislike war intensely, for 
in the end it is they who have to sacrifice their lives and their 
all in it, so that if they had their way wars may well nigh be 
impossible. But today under centralised methods of production 
and consequent centralised administration, the people are 
regimented, spoonfed, dependent, and lack faith in their own 
power. Consequently it is, easy for governments to cow them 
down by threat of punishment, deceive them by false propa- 
ganda, and conscript them to fight against their will. So long 
as the people are thus weak and dependent, they will always 
faU a prey to the devices of the power-seeking few who hold the 
reins of government, and will allow themselves to be used as 
gim-fodder at the wiii of the government. It is only under 
decentralisation that the people, through depending on them- 
selves for all that affects their everyday life, can become 
sufficiently strong, courageous and self-reliant, to be able to 
say no to a government which wants to land them in war 
against their will. Centralisation, as we have pointed out 
earlier, inevitably produces concentration of power in the 
hands of the government and consequent weakness and 
helplessness in the people, while decentralisation makes for 
strength in the people and lack of power in the govern- 
ment, which may in time even “wither away.” And as it 
is governments which lead to war, the less powerful they 
are, the more peace we shall have. 

In the second place, where there are only small producers 
with cottage implements, they wUl not become a menace to 
world peace, as firstly, their workshops canpot be converted 
into factories for^ armaments manufacture, and secondly, 
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there will not be a-ny incentive for them to upset worlds 
equilibrium, as under decentralised production they will 
not require more raw materials and markets than are 
available in their neighbourhood. 

In the third place, when the villages are dependent on 
themselves for all their primary requirements, they will 
in that very fact become free from exploitation, whether by 
the capitalist or the imperialist. Por it is when we cannot do 
without what is in another man's control, be it land, money,* 
essential commodities, machinery or railways, that we have to 
submit to him and let ourselves be exploited by him. But 
when a village commnnity depends on its own resources for alt . 
its essential needs, it can with ease resist the exploiter. 

When the task of freeing the people from exploitation 
is thus decentralised and done by each village group for 
itself, it becomes much simpler and more easy of accomplish- . 
meat than when it is sought to bo done en masse on a nation- 
wide or world-wide scale. Even as Stalin has found it more 
practical to limit Communism to Bussia than to attempt it at 
once all over the world, it is even more practical, or, we have 
argued earlier, possible tO establish Communism or corporate - 
economic life only in the small compact group of the yillage> 
When Communism is thus decentralised, . . would bp even more 
revolutionary, i.e. capable of immcdiatly upsetting the present 
economic order and freeing the masses in reality from exploita- 
tion and enslavement, than the most militant form of Marxist 
Communism ; precisely because being decentralised it can be 
established by the various village units by themselves through 
their own constructive effort. And freedom so obtained by a 
village unit by its own strength can also be retained by it. 
Not so, a freedom obtained for it by a revolutionary clique, for 
then not being itself strong, it is apt only to pass from on© 
form of serfdom to another, from the tyranny of the capitalist 
or the imperialist to the tyranny of an all-powerful commu- 
nist State. 

So sure of success, immediate and lasting in result can 
this method be in liberating the people from their exploiters 
that once it is put into effect, it will be an object lesson for 
aft the downtrodden people of the earth, whether under 
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Capitalism^ Imperialism, Fascism, or Communism, to follow 
anit and shake off their yoke now and for ever without shedd- 
ing a drop of blood. Tremendous, indeed, in potentiality is 
therefore this new village economy. 

CoTicltLsion : — 

Too long have human considerations been carefully exclu- 
ded from the economic sphere. If India is not to follow the 
industrialised countries of the world into exploiting the masses, 
impoverishing and enslaving weaker people, and plunging men 
in periodical strife and bloodshed, and if in accordance with 
her spiritual heritage she is to show an oppressed and war-worn 
world the ay to freedom and peace for all peoples, her only 
means is the establisliment of an econoinio order which will 
deliberately aim at making production and consumption of a 
kind which _ will enable her people to be strong and capable of 
looking after themselves, without however having any need to 
exploit the weak or go to war with the strong. The principles of 
Villagism have been formulated preodseiy with this aim in view* 
When through decentralisation, the people have opportunities 
for acquiring strength, courage and self-roliaace, and thi’ough 
Swadeshi tliey have learnt to co-operate and work for the 
good of their neigUbours, they will not only have achieved 
for themselves fre 'om from exploitation and slavery, but 
also be a poworfui inEuence for bringing about freedom from 
exploitation, and good-wiU among men. Under such a system 
we may be poorer in this world’s goods, but we shall be on 
the way to establishing non-violence and peace on the secure 
foundations of economic life. 

The method to be employed is the simplest possible. 
Not a violent revolution conspired and effected by a group 
of individuals, but the non-violent, decentralised method 
depending on the understanding and good-will of every 
citizen. We have to persuade our innumerable villages to 
work towards self-sufficiency in production and consumption. 

Nay more, even you reader if you live in the city, and I, 
and every consumer in our country can at once help to bring 
about this new economic order if we wiQed to buy only 
products of decentralised manufacture. Do wo care sufficiently 
for the abolition of the poverty of our people, and to make 
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ooTselveB into a stiong, self-reliant, well-lout, independent 
people, not bowing our beads to the foreigner now and in 
the future, the remedy is in our own bands — to promote village 
production by eonsuming as far as possiblo only prodnots of . 
cottage manufacture, and by working for village self-su£&oienoy 
if not directly at least by refusing to buy anything but what 
is produced by our own village neighbours. When wo do this, 
no foreigner will care to take possession of our land, for nil 
that the foreigner aims at by his aggression aio our raw 
materials and our markets. And even if he does invade the 
country, our people will ha.vo acquired, by managiiig thoir 
affairs themselves, sufficient resouroefuluess, courage and non* 
violent strength to resist him and set his efforts at naught. 

By this simple, non-violent method, then, wo sliall be 
able to establish ourselves as a froo, industrious and 
prosperous people, simple in living perhaps, but high in thought 
and culture, in direct line of descent from our own groat 
spiritual past, and able to show to a world mad with lust fiir 
wealth and power, and torn with strife and war, the way to 
abiding peace, freedom, progress, and good-will amongst the 
members of the human family. 

Appeal ; — 

Whether our arguments have boon convincing or not, 
every one must admit, whatever typo of economio order he 
would advocate for our adoption in tho fiitiu'o, that tho beat 
we can do at tho present, wIioh out people are dying by inches 
through starvation and disease, and wo are helpless (.0 move 
the Government, is to strive all wo can ns individuals to make 
the villager, even with the very limited resources available to 
him, a little more prosperous, Ifc is certain Ihnh ovon politioulp 
freedom will mean little if our massea, tho bulk of whom live 
in the viUages, are not profitably employed, arnl do not liavo at 
least some of the amenities of oivilisod lilb. Lot us not t.hon 
waste our time in idle controversy, but aot ; begin with what- 
ever little can be done here and now, leaving tho next skip to 
reveal itself in its turn. We do not need to'soo tiio <tjlstaut 
scene : one step enough for uo. Wliut wo can do, wo have 
outlined in the preceding pages. It is for ouch to pick 
out from tho programme what suits him or hot boet-^bo tl 
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village sanitation, healtii, diet, edncatioii, sodai reform, anti-"' 
mitcmebabIHtj, commcnai iiarmony, work amongst women, 
ccK>peration, cLiM-welfare, yoatk recreation, Ht^a- 

ttire, art, reli^cm, agrieoitnre or industries, and the zest wiQ 
follow in due time. The hdd is wast and varisd, and calls f<n 
the best eSorts of all, men and wom^ oScials and non- 
o^iak, Gongressitea and'non-Congreasites, Maslizn Leagom 
and Kin 'In Mahasabhaites, Communists and Socialists. We 
m&y differ in our views in regard to what is nltimat^y good 
for t/xe OGantTr- Bn* let ns not in fighting over issues relating 
loathe foture, neglect our dutyinthepreaent — the duty which 
we owe to our fellowmen in the viDage. 
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SAMPLE PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT FOR A UNIT OF 
TEN VILLAGES IN POHRl (GWAUOR) 

By: — J- B. Malankar 

Z. condition and natural resources of the ten 

villages : — 

Situation : — These Tillages are situated round about 
Krishnaganj, an educational and industrial colony in Pohri 
Jagitj Gwalior State. The nearest railway station is Shivpuri, 
twenty one miles towards the Bast; Pohri is oonneoted to it by 
regular bus service. 

Climate : — The dimate is extreme, very cold in winter and 
very hot in summer. The rainfall is 30"' to 86”. 

Area : — Cfhe total area of land in these villages is 13,968 
bighas which is distributed as follows : — 


Cultivated land 
\ 

Bighas 

Bighas 

Irrigated by wells 

112 


by tanhh 

65'3 


Non-irrigated 

4,732-2 


Fallow 

674-5 

6,673-10 

Cultivable Waste 

Good 

686-0 


Poor 

2,000-0 


Very Poor 

4,769-16 

7,444-16 

For special purposes 

Habitation 

76-17 


Cremation ground 

30-12 


Boada etc. 

229-9 

336-18* 

Bad land, rivulets etc. 

603-16 

603-16 


Total 13,958-18 
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Population: — The total population is 1913, distributed as 


follows : — 

1. Nayagaon, Katra and Krishnaganj ... 638 

2. Jakhnod ... ... ... 421 

3. Gwalipura ... ... ... 264 

4. Behta ... ... ... 162 

6. Behti ... ... ... 151 

6. Sonipura ... ... ... 91 

7. Khod ... ... ... 86 

8. Bandhir ... ... ... 65 

9. Bagadiya ... ... ... 35 

10. Baraipura ... ... ... 0 


Total ... 1913 


The main population consists of ‘ Kirars * an agricultural 
caste. The rest are Brahmins, shepherds, chamars, potters, 
tells, barbers, baaors (bamboo workers), fishermen, tailors, 
carpenters and Bhils. Except a few people who ore engaged 
in carpentry, pottery, weaving and leather work the rest are 
all agriculturists. Many people who orginally belonged to other 
occupations had to leave them finding them non-remunerative. 
Thcrefoic the pressure on land has greatly increased. 

Didtribiiiion of population according to Occupation 


Farmers 

1202 

Farm labourers 

401 

Service etc. 

310 


Total ... 1913 

Cattle Wealth and MilJdng Capadiy 


Cattle 

Tot^ 

Cows 

6il* 

Buffaloes 

361 

Bullocks 

783 

Calves 

856 

Goats 

876 

Sheep 

210 


Total . 3696 
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Milch cattle Average milhiiig per day 

Cows 130 Cow 1 seer 

Buffaloes 90 BnffiJo 2^ seers 

The general health of the cattle is poor. In one village 
there are two stua bulls but they too are not of standard 
quality. All the cows and buffaloes are served by ordinary 
bulls. Sii ce no oO cake or grain like ‘ Cliuni ’ or clusterbeans 
is given, and no green fodder is provided either in winter or in 
summer, naturally the milk yield of the cattle is very low, L o., 
a milking cow on an average gives one seer of milk while a 
buffalo gives 2^ seers per day. The draught animals are algo 
small in size. 

Classification of land: 

Kachhar or irrigated land ; — suitable for wheat, sngaroaue^ 
etc. 

Tari land ; — for paddy, etc. 

Mar : — ^Wheat. Jwar, etc. 

Gtouda:— „ „ 

Path : — Pulses, etc. 

JDsnda : — Oilseed Bnji'a and annh crops. 

The land under cultivable waste is 6S5 bighas which is 
Mar and Kachhar, and the poor land of 2,000 bighas is Path 
and Danda. That which is 4,760 bighas and very poor is 
mostly moraui or rocky land. Lands of all description in 
general are wanting in manuria! properties. 


Average otop Yield and Aggregate Income of tlhe Area 


Crops ' 

Avorege 
yield 
per 
Bigha 
in Mds. 

Area under 
Cultivation 
Bighiis 

Total 
Yield 
in Mila. 

Bate 
per Md 

Total 
income 
in B8v 

Jwar 

5 

1,686 

8,426 

8 

50,660 

Wheat 

6 

U92 

7,163 

9 

64,360 

TiUi 

2i 

361 

90i 

14 

12,636 

Pulses 

4 

378 

1,612 

6 

9,072 

Gram 

e 

79 

474 

6 

2,844 

Alsi (Linseed) 

5 

304 

1,620 

10 

16,200 

Groundnut 

6 


896 

7.1 

,Ci,266 

Paddy 

7 

93 

644 

<6 

3,864 


U 
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Bajra 4 48 192 

6 

1,162 

Maize 4 71 284 

5 

1,420 

Jaggery 22 88 1,936 

9 

17.824 

Cotton 2 60 120 

10 

1.200 

Miscellaneous 4 367 1,468 

7 

10,276 

Grand Total Rs. 

1,96,669/. 

Total yield of different crops in Mda : — 

Cereals 


17,197 

Pulses 

• • • 

2,064 

Oilseeds 

• • » 

2,922^ 

Jaggery 

• » « 

1,936 

Cotton 

9 e • 

120 

Hemp 

• » V 

100 

Ambadi 

• • • 

•*. 

Spices 

% * * 

350 

Tobacco 

• » » 

36 

Vegetables ... ... 

... 

216 

Expenditure on Agriculture : — 


Rb. 

J^and Revenue in total 


9,100/— 

Harot Tax 


900/— 

Wages paid to farm labourers 


10,000/— 

Expenditure on sowing seeds Rs, 4/- per Bigba 

20,000/— 

Maintenance of 783 bulloks for ploughing at 0-3-0 


Iper animal per day 


50,000/— 

Implements, repairs, etc. 


600^— 

Marketing expenses 


1,000/— 

Total crop expenditure Rs. 


91,600/— 

Gross income 

Rs. 

1,96,669/— 

Less 

Expenses 

Be. 

91,600/— 

Net income from Agriculture 

Rs. 

1,06,069'— 


Population depending on agriculture (including their 
dependents) is 1603. Therefore* the per capita income per 
month is Bs. 5-7-3. The income from services and cottage 
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industries lui' the remaining population of 310 is lis. 3/- per 
capita per month. Thus the averago income of the total 
population is Es. 5-6'0 per head per month. 

Educational Attainments : — 

There are 37 literate persons out of this population of 
1913, making literacy among males 4‘5% and among fhmales 3?^. 

Food : — The diet is poor. The staple food of the popula- 
tion is moptly jwar and very little vheat. They hardly 
consume any milk, and ghee only very rarely. Some inferior 
type of vegetables are used during the monsoon months. 
Fruits are not available. 

Clothing : — Their clothing is very scanty and quite a 
large number of then* have no extra se*; for change or washing. 
They do not have euf^oient bedding to p3roteot them from 
the cold. 

Housing * — The houses in the villages are of the old 
pattern and arc badly arranged. They are congested in 
certain areas and no attention is paid to ventilation. There 
is not enough space for the inmates and no outlet for water* 
The villages lixve no regular roads or streets and no arrange- 
ment for daily sweeping and sanitation. 

Manure ; — The people do not know to prepare good 
compost from farmyard manure. Nobody makes use of oil- 
cake or artificial manuies. 

Sanitation : — The general standard of sanitation in the 
villages is bad. The lanes are dirly and muddy during the 
monsoon. There are wells for drinking water, but not much 
regard is paid to the purity of the water or to the cLeaniineat 
of the surroundings of the village. 

Medical Aid ; — There is a dispensary at PohrL Thm fm 
a compounder there and two Ayurvedic vaidyas. The doctor^* 
post is vacant. The stock of medicines is small and mednedl 
help “is inefdcient. The people are supeistidoiia end verw 
rarely take medical help from the hos^tal. There n sm 
arrangement for vaccination But there h. no Tebwraai'*nTf 
hospital for animals. 

Gommunications : — The nearest iaKke4 ulsoe 
but people sell their produce mostly (o xhe banoat ussf£ 
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lenders of Bhatnawar and Pohri. There are two metalled 
roads passing by in the neighbourhood of the villages. The 
villages are in close proximity to pakka roads. There is a 
branch post office at Pohri Fort. 

Indebtedness i — Duo to war boom and high prices the 
aggregate debts of the population are very much sealed down. 
What remains to be paid is about 40'3 of the old debts. 

Fruit Trees ^here are no fniit trees throughout the 
area except a few guava tree’^ at Jakhnod ami Krishuaganj. 

Existing Natural and Artijiciol HesoiirceSf and Facilities 
of Land : — There are 7,445 bighas of land mider cultivable 
waste, out of which Q85 bighas is good land, nearly two 
thousand bighas is poor but can be brought under cultivation 
for part use with effort, and the lemaining 4,760 bighas 
is gravelly and rocky and unfit for cultivation. 

Tanhs: — There are in all 8 tanks, 3 near Pohri Fort, 
one in Krishnaganj, 2 in Jakhnod, 1 in Baraipura and 
1 in Bandhir. Except one tank at Jakhnod and one in 
Baraipura tho remaining 6 are of no use for irrigation. 
The two that are used for irrigation require excavation and 
much repair. 

Wells : — There are in all 87 wells, out of which 13 are 
flvy and in a dilapidated condition. 14 are .*!uch as can be 
used only for drinking water purposes, and the remaining 60 
are fit for irrigation. 

Eoads : — The two metalled roads, one from Sheopur to 
Shivpuri and the other from Pohri to Mobna, are in good 
condition. All our development villages are on either side 
of these roads not far away, from on© to four furlongs. The 
length of approach roads to all these ten villages will in the 
Aggi'egate be 3 miles. 

Educational Facilities : — ^The Adarsh Vidyalaya is a 
residential High School imparting education upto Matricula- 
tion standard with arrangements for the teaching of Sanskrit. 
There is a good Library at the Vidyalaya and a gymnasium 
(vyayamshala) attached to it. 

Qramkala Mandir: — In the Kala Mandir there are facilities 
for learning cottage industries, e. g., spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
paper^making, matoh-makisg, bee-keeping and woollen 
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industry. There are very few people in tho villaigea who are 
earning their living by cottage industriepi, 

11, The Planned Standard to be attained ** — v 

Our object in planning is to mate the village people happy 
and prosperous both morally and materially. This cannot be 
done by one-sided development. Haising the standard of 
living alone will not do. Moral and cultural development 
without adequate material advancement is not possible either. 
Dishonesty in people is due mostly to poverty, and poverty 
again is due to want of honesty on their part. So, this is a 
vicious circle and has to be broken fi om all aides. 

The Basic Standard : — The mi-nimnm requirements of a 
human being are (1) Adequate and nufritioiia food; (2) 
Su^cieiit clothes to cover the body and protect it against cold; 
(3) Housing accommodation of one hundicd square feet per 
head ; (4) Facilities for education in its widest sense ; (5) 
Medical help including maternity aid and child welfare ; (6) 
Postal and transport facilities. » 

Food : — Balanced diet and total amount of food material 
required is as follows : — ^ 

Seers per head p-^ Requirements fqr 2*000 

daily people pe'i; year in Mds} 

Ks. As. Pb. 


Cereals ^ 

Ptdses 3/32 

Vegetables 5/16 

Ghee and Oil 1/16 

Milk 1/4 

Fruits 1/16 

Sweets 1/16 


Wood and condiments 


026 9000 

009 1687i 

006 5625 

0 2 0 1125 

0 1 0 4500 

006 1125 

0 0 6 1125 

0 0 3 


0 8 0 Annas per head daily 

The cloth required is 30 yards per head per year. 8$ 
for two thousand people it will be 60,000 yards. 

The efther items will be dealt with in detail later on. 

Ill* The Unit Development OrganisaUon : — * 

Tioft to themselves, the villagers today are not in ‘a 
position to set up their own organisation, to direct tlfe 
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complicated working of variotis activities and to adopt 
measures for their own development. The State or society 
therefore will have to take up this responsibility, and organise 
aD sides of the villager’s life for fuller development. 

To begin with, there should be a ‘ Planning Body * of 
expert and intelligent people in this unit, which should con- 
tinuously plan development of its various resources till 
conditions satisfy the minimum requirements of the people 
of the area. Such a body should consist of (1) A Chairman, 
who may be the President of the Adarsh Seva Sangh ; (2) A 
Unit Organiser, who may be the Secretary : (3) Two experts in 
agriculture ; (4) An expert in cattle-breeding and dairying ; 
(6) An expert in cottage industries ; (6) One in charge of 
co-operative activities ; (7) A trained educationist on Wardha 
lines ; (8) A doctor and health expert ; (9) A veterinary doctor. 

This body may be known as * Krislinaganj Unit Develop- 
ment Association * and should have its headquarters at the 
college building at Nandan Kanan colony with a centrally 
eituated agricultural farm, daily farm and educational, 
health, co-operative and cottage industry activities. All these 
development activities should not remain centralised at the 
headquarters, which is often found to be the defect of these 
centralised institutions, but each activity severally and all 
collectively should embrace various aspects of development 
in the villages, and it must be seen that the developments 
planned by the body aro satisfactorily implemented in the 
unit. Concrete results obtained in the actual advancement 
of conditions in villages in the sphere of economic and 
educational development, and in improvement in health and 
social conditions, alone justify the setting up of this elaborate 
organisation. 

Essential QuaUjications of the Workers : — Every care 
should be taken in the selection of the staff. Besides qualifica- 
tions for their respective branch of activities, they should be 
motivated with ideals of service. 

Model Agricultural Fwrm —The model agricultural farm 
should be started adjoining the Training College building. 
A farm of about 40 bighas will serve the present purpose. 
Research work in new varieties of crops, and production and 
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supply of good seeds to this unit of villages should be the 
jQAxn activity of the farm. A small laboratory, seeds store 
and improved implements should be other side-activities of 
this farm. 

All new crops before being recommended for adoption 
to the agriculturists in the area should first be tried on the 
model farm. The experiments should be carried out with 
simple implements and with such means as an average farmer 
can command. Costly implements and expensive methods 
found in use on farms are beyond the means of our farmers. 
Therefore, in order to win the cuitivators to improved 
methods of farming, the experiments that are to be carried 
on at the farm should be simple and within the capacity of 
the farmers to adopt. 

There are practioolly no gardejH or trees in the 
villages- 6'o the farm should grow siaftt of such firuiis an 
may be suitable to the local climate and •-.istribute them to 
the villagers at moderate rates, and see thaw they are planted 
systematically on the villagers' farms 

Aciivities of the Unit Organisation 

Agricultural Impovemmia : — (1) Kcouomic holding, (2 )l 
Good manuring; (3) Irrigation; (-1) Co-operative methodsi 
of farming and uicrkefcing, are the mpin notivicics for develop- 
ing agriculture. 

(1) Economic holding: Expeits are of opinioa that 
20 acres of land for a family of 5 nicmberSj which is nearly 
32 bighas of i^ohri, makes an economic holding. Out off 
3S3 families in these villages 50 in serrico cr ia 

other occupations, and the cultivated Und for 333 families 
is 5573 bighas which comes to IT 3 bigbus per family. 
Wow if we bring 655 bighas of good waatc and iUOO bighas <i£ 
poor land under cultivation and improve it with proper 
manuring and irrigation, we shall have iu all 5574 -r 635 -M 000 
i.e. 7253 bighas for cultivation purposes*. This land, if equally 
distributed in economic units of 32 bighas per family, will 
be sufficient for 207 families. The rexuaining 176 families 
should be shifted to industries and sor vices in order to creafta 
« proper balance between agriculture and indiu^. 
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Further, the laud should be divided according to the 
oonsumption of the people. Land should be allotted for 
Goltiyating cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, fruits, sugarcane, cotton 
and vegetables. The present distribution seems to be 
justifiable except that there are no orchards or fruit trees, 
or green fodder crops for animals. The new land which is 
to be brought under cultivation is such that it can only 
grow oil-seeds in the first year and bajra the next year. 

(2) Good Manuring : — The manure of 3,600 cattle if well 
preserved will be sufdcieut for 1/4 of the cultivated land. 
Oil-seeds are grown in large quantities in this area, and if 
their oil is extracted locally the oil cake will be sufficient to 
manure 1/8 of the land. Green manure of sun-hemp 
should be produced for fertilising lands. Preparing compost 
manure by Achariya’s method in shallow pits, or on the 
ground with urine earth should be introduced among the 
farmers. 

(3) Irrigation : — There are two good tanks aide by 
side, one in Jakhnod and the other in Paraipura. There 
are also 60 wells in these villages ; but very little use is 
made of them for irrigational purposes. Idleness, ignorance, 
lack of means and absence of a spirit of co-operation among 
the people jprevent them from taking advantage of the 
existing facilities or creating new ones. The two tanks 
need a good deal of repair to make them fit to store sufficient 
water for extensive irrigation. If repaired, and the silt 
deposits are removed, these tanks have the capacity to irrigate 
400 bighas of land. With deep excavation of soil and raising 
the height of the bund by one foot, the catchment area of 
the tank can be greatly extended. It will then be able to 
store three times the quantity of water it has now, and 
about 1200 bighas of land in the adjoining 4 villages of 
Jakhnod, Baraipura, Nayagaon and Elrishnaganj will be 
irrigated. 

Now out of 60 wells only 13 are being partly made use 
of, for irrigational ijurposes. By constant propaganda’ and 
active cliix-ction from local Panchayats, the village people 
^ can be roused to co-operative effort for self-improvement. 
To begin with, all the existing 60 wells in the area should 
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Seeds 20,000 10,000 

Mamtenance of bullocks^ . 50,000 25,000 

Implements " 600 2,000 

Marketing 1,000 1,000 

Manures ... 30,000 

Irrigation ... 20,000 


Rs. 91,600/- Rb. 1,00,000/- 


That is, total expenditure on agricultural operations will 
be Ra. 1,91,600/- per year. Out of gross income of Rs. 
4,91,672/- less Rs. 1,91,600/- the net agric ultural income of the 
villages will be Ra. 3,00,072/-. The income of Rs. 3,00,072/- 
when divided between 207 agricultural faiuiliea will give Rs. 
24/- per head per month at the end of 10 years. 

IV, Cattle-Breeding and Dairy lndv..<{ ry '- — 

ITeeding, bi’oeding, health and care of cattle are the three 
items which can make the dairy industry an economic 
proposition to the villagers. 

Feeding ', — There enough pasture Ictnds in the villages 

and in the nearby jungles. But they prov ;ae grazing for only 4 
months during the monsoon. The fodder shocked by the villagers 
for eight months is insufficient. Mixed farming is not in 
vogue, and nobody grows green fodder for animals. No grains 
and oil cakes are given to the cattle as feed, not even to 
milking cows or working bullocks. The villagers spend little 
on cattle and thei'efore -'get very little in return. In order to 
make cattle-breeding an economic proposition, it is necessary 
to make use of a large variety of feeds. 

All coarse feeds or roughages such as hay and straw, 
silage, etc., and ail concentrates such as seeds or seed by- 
products like oil-cakes, groundnuts, gingelly, linseed and 
cotton seeds, should be given to oaitlc. All milch cattle 
require diet that is somewhat laxative and their daily ration 
should always contain a small quantity of either barn or cake. 

As a rule, the villagers should stock two cart loads of 
hay per head of cattle. As far as possible green fodder 
should be given throughout the year, and the silo-method 
should be adopted. Even green grass cut in time keeps well 
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and sweet in silage. In the time of scarcity of green fodder, 
silage serves the plumose. 

Breeding : — It has been fonnd by experience that inci'ease 
in milk yield is due more to better stud bulls than to cows. 
Bulls may be selected from local stock. All bulls of poor 
stock in the villages should be castrated. Veterinary aid 
must be provided to the fullest extent for cattle diseases. 

10 bulls are sufficient for 500 cows and 8 buffalo bulls 
for 300 buffaloes, 2 bulls and 2 buffalo bulls may be 
separately maintained at the central farm. 

Today ou^- of 511 cows in Iho villages 130 are in milk. 
There are 361 buffaloes of v-bioh 90 are ^^iving milk. Besides, 
there are 875 goits. 210 slieop, 783 buUocks and 856 calves. 
Statistics maiatamed by the village centres in this area reveal 
that of the aggregate income, agriculture contributes 65^ 
while 15^ is contiibuted by cattle-breeding and ilairying. 
With improved agriculture at the end of 10 years, we have 
already ebtimated that the per capita income of the 
agriculturist will rise up to Bs. 24 per month. And likewise, 
it is safe to assume that with scientific breeding and dairy- 
farming. cattle wciith would be able to maintain the sama 
proportion of its erntributiou to national wealth as it does 
today, i. e about 1/6 of the agricultural income or about 
Rs. 5 per month. But as cattle are maintained both b}^ 
the agricultural and the nou-agrioultural population, the 
income derived from them will have to be distributed over 
the entire population of 1913 in the area. Therefore, at 
the end of 10 yen' s, the per capita income from dairy industry 
will be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 3 per head per month. 

V. Cottage and Village iThdvstries : — 

As mentioned earlier, out of 383 families in this area, 176 
should be taken over to cottage industries and services. A 
plan of distribution of 176 families in non-agriculturai 
occupations, cottage crafts and social services, is outlined as 
follows. This distribution is based both on the resources of 
the place and the requirements of the population : — 

Seri^ No. Occupations Families 

1. Pi’iests (pi'aaohers) 6 

2. Teachers 
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Village and development workers 

89 

4. 

Doctors, nurses and physicians 


5. 

Banias t shopkeepers) 

10 

6. 

Confectioners 

2 

7. 

Perfume, Soap and Oil manufacturers 

2 

8* 

Betal or pan seller 

1 

9. 

Dyers and printers (doth) 

2 

10. 

Goldfimiths 

4 

IL 

Blacksmiths 

5 

12. 

Copper and brass vessel makers 

2 

18. 

Tailors 

4 

14. 

Weavers and spinners 

25 ' 

16. 

Carders 

2 

10. 

Carpenters 

8 

17. 

Masons (building workers) 

S 

18. 

Stone breakers and menders 

4 

19. 

Potters 

6 

20. 

Telia (oilmen) 

8 

21. 

Shepherds and wool weavers 

5 

22. 

Barbers 

4 

28. 

Kagdies (paper makers) 

4 

24. 

Washermen 

4 

25. 

Cobblers 

14 

20. 

Basois (bamboo workers) 

3 

27. 

Sweepers (bhangis) 

6 

28. 

Postal and other Public services 

10 


Total 176 

A demand for cottage products should be created. The 
price of cottage produced articles will have to be maintained 
at a lower level \ 'ran machine-made goods, either by raising 
the price oi the latter by high taxation or lowering the price 
of the former by subsidy and State concession. 

Oloth, paper, oil, leather goods and brass vessels parti- 
cularly need this sort of State protection. 

Cloth SelfSufflciency — In order to make the 2,000 
population of this unit of villagea self-supporting in cloth, 
60,000 yards of cloth is required. This quantity of cloth 
approximately requires kjoal production of cotton to the 
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extent of 760 mds. a year. At present onj^ 60 bighas of land 
is used for cotton cultivation, which produces 120 mds. of 
cotton in this area. So, there is deficit in the needed quantity 
of cotton to the extent of 630 mds. a year, for which at least 
300 bighas of new land will have to be brought under cotton 
cultivation. 

The Panchayat of the unit should through propaganda and 
persuasion make every homiewife understand her responsi- 
bfiity to spin yarn for the clothing requirements of the 
family. Each family of 5 should on an o verage spin 20 seers 
of yam towards cloth-sufficiency of the family. This should bo 
supplemented by families of whole-time spinners. 26 to 30 
whole-time working weavers in the course of a year can weave 
aUthh yarn into cloth by producing 2,000 yards each per year. 

Oil Industry: This area already produces about 300 mds. 
of oil-seeds including groundnuts. Presh lands that are to be 
brought under cultivation are such that only oil-seeds and 
bajra can be grown on thorn. This pracbioally will double 
oil-seed production in these villages, and will give 2,200 mds. ' 
of oil and 3,300 mds. of oilcake. Today all this quantity 
of oil-seed and groundnut is being exported outside l^ohri,.; 
depriving both cattle and soil of their substantial- food, andii'; 
rendering the families of local oilmen without work and wages, 

. Both in the interest of development of the oil and allied indus- 
tries- of soap-making, etc., {mdalso for preserving oileake for 
supplying manure to the soil for increased agricultural produo-* 
tion, the development of this industry has great importance 
■ for this area. 

Jungle Produce and Forest Indtislries : — These villages 
abound in large forests. Some of tho jungle tribes, namely, 
'Bhils^ live mostly on forest produce. Fuel, charcoal 
making and honey extraction provide ojnployment to them, 
but more possibilities in this direction have yet to be explored. 
Quite a number of people can find work and wages in forest 
industries. 

The transfer of families from agriculture to industriea 
and non-agricultural occupations as re^'ornmended in this plan * 
is a revolutionary stop in socio-economic reconstruction of 
^orid areas, and it presupposes State initiative and drive in a 
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YUsty large laeagure. Loca^ Paaebajats ajxd leaders m iriHages 
will have to play an important part in pre|ffljdzig the 
of the Tillagers to accept tbeee revohxtdonary changes. The 
distribution of famlKes amongst the various crafts and noa- 
agricultural occupations is only enggestive, and may be altered 
to stiit local demands in future. 

VI. Ho^j^nnq lan-'f ??eto 0%^ay of : — 

i 

The piceent; siie and v*®pniaxIoit oi the villager is verj* 
small. It i« diMcuIt to LeneSt this scattered papulation in 
small groups hy ooneentra-ing development activities at any 
point or cea'''rfe. DifitrIbu:;ion of a email population of 1913 
souls iT> 10 riJlages is in itself a gre^t impediment to the 
reconatruc'-icn of rural life of the future. T therefore, 
propose z<':^trleraent of these villages in larger units. Like 
confiolidalion of holdings into economic units, this smalgama' 
tion of emaji rUlages into big one is an essential step for the 
rehabilitaticTi of social ar.-i ecoaomio life in villages. An area 
of ^ sqyafe oj-'^es may be a reasonable unit for the resettle- 
ment of a T.'JIsg^ of the future with no Jess than one thousand 
popuhitio: To*. It ie humenly impossible to provide either 

iac'ilitie.'j i'oc civilucd life or easy means of communication to 
the peo;jts so long e,3 the villige population remains hopelessly 
jioattcred as it is today. 

If this basis of rc-settiement of improved villages is 
accepted, the 10 villages of the present should be re-grouped 
into 2 villages of the future with the following arrangement 
and distribution of pojiulation ; — 

K KrishnaganJ 5. Gwalipura 264 

andKatra 633 6. Behta 162 

2. Elhod 86 7. Behti 151 

3. Jakhnod 421 8. Bandhir 65 

4. Nayagaon 79 9. Sonipura 91 

10. Bagadia 36 

1145 -h 768 = 1913 

Beconstruction of village life essentially means rebuilding 
of villages on a new model. They should be situated on a 
better site, coaueoted with metalled road and built according 
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to modera ideas of lay-out. A Pachayatghar and a librarv 
abould be situated in the centre of the village and all useful 
village institutions such as Temple, School, Hospital or Ausha- 
dhalaya, Cottage Industries Institute, Co-operative Store, 
etc., should be built at appropriate places providing conve- 
nience and comfort to the population. There should be proper 
drainage on both sides of the roads to drain the water out of 
the village. There should be wells at convenient spots. The 
housing arrangement should conform to a new model. Svery 
village home must hays a sitting or drawing room, two bod 
rooms, one store room and a kitchen on one side, and a latrine 
and bath-room on the other. The court-yard must be spacious 
enough to grow fruit tress, flower plants and a kitchen garden. 
The rooms must have windows for light and ventilation. The . 
cattle-sheds must be separated from the residential houses of 
the people. And the housewife must be trained in home 
decoration and in mainfcaming proper sanitation of home and 
surroundings. Clean and siinitary surroundings and bright 
homes will contribute immensely to bringing about a change 
in the psychology of the villagers and making them progres- 
sive-minded. 

Approximate expenditure for constructing a house on 
the new model will be about Rs. 1,200. Cattle-shed will cost 
another Rs. 300, i.e., Rs. 1,500/- in all. This house will ordi- 
narily last for 50 years if not a hundred. The house building 
expenditure will, therefore, be Rs. 50 per family per year or 
about Re. 1 per head per month. 

Beallh and Medical Aid :—At Krishaaganj there should 
be a dispensary, and a cottc^o Ayurvedic Aushadhalaya at 
Gwalipura. There should be a qualified doctor at Krishna- 
ganj, a qualified lady doctor specialised in maternity, 2 com- 
pounders, 1 nurse and 2 peons. There should also be arrange- 
ment for 6 beds for maternity cases. At Gwalipura there 
should be a Vaidya to give necessary medical aid to that group 
of villages, and a peon. The Vaidya, a compounder and the 
nurse should each pay health-visits to one village every day, 
inspect the sanitation of the villages and of the village homes, 
enquire into the health condition of the villagers by house to 
hduse visits, and provide medical aid on the spot to those who 
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need it. Tke doctor should pay health-visits to the. villages 
once a week and particulary attend to serious oases. 

The modem conception of health and medical service is 
that the State should ensure health and healthy conditions 
of existence to the people. Rather than that people should go 
about and seek medical help, it is the duty of the State to 
provide it to everyone of its citizens wherever he or she 
happens to be. 

The dispensary equipment including building, furniture 
and instruments will cost about Ra. 10,000. This amount 
when distributed over ten years comes to Rs. 84 as non-recur- 
ring expenditure per month. Recurring expenditure for the 
salary of the staff and for medicnes will be as follows : — 


Designation Salary Rs. 


1^, 

Doctor 

106 

2. 

Lady Doctor 

60 

3. 

Nurse 

40 

4. 

Vaidya 

40 

6 . 

CEompounders 2 

GO 

6. 

Peons 4 

60 

7. 

iledicine per month 

250 



600 


In all Rs. 600+84 or Ra. 684 will be the monthly expenditure 
over ^he head of health and medical help, which works out 
at As. 6 per head per month. If expenses over maternity 
ward and indoor patients, approximately about Rs. 150 per ' 
month, are also added, the expenditure in all will be about 
Rs. 10,000 a year or annas 8 per head per month. 

Education : — In the course of this plan, it has been 
stated that the standard of literacy in this unit of villages 
is 4*5 per cent, among males and only 3 per cent, among 
females. Educational reconstruction of village life means 
complete liquidation of illiteracy from amongst the masses 
and making them cent per cent literate, both males and 
females. Taking compulsory primary education as our start- 
ing poinT, 16 per cent of the population which consists of 
yonng boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 16 should 
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be provided facilities for primary and secondary education. 
The number of boys and giii<i of school-going age In a 
population of 2,000 will be in the neighbourhood of 300. 
About a hundred out of these are already receiving education 
in the Adarsh VidyaJaya, and fni'ther provision can be made 
to accommodai^. the reai; o: the 200 boys and girls if they 
are brought to school. The central location of the Adarsh 
Vidyalaya in the midst of all these villages, eminently makes 
it the best eduoalioiial institute for the area. Since no 
village is more than one and a half miles away from this 
Vidyalaya, all boys and girls of ‘ichool-going ago can convenient- 
ly receive their schooling hero. Eiforts have already been 
made by this Vidyalaya to bring all boys and girls of these 
villages for education. All that will be needed will bo to 
increase the present s^-aff by half a dozen men and women 
teachers to cope with the growing student population. 

For adult literacy, cla^jac mav be started in the villages 
in the evening and neaoherb oi this Vidyalaya may conduct 
these classes, for which they should bo paid Rs. 5/- to 10/- 
as extra allowance. Women teachers should likewise hold 
adult classes for womaii along with imparting training in 
spinning and other handicraf* s in the afternoon, for which 
they should be paid similar allowances. 

The Adarsh Vidyalaya already spends between Ra. 
djOOO to 8,000 a year on education. With addition to its staff 
because of increased student population and with provision of 
extra allowances for condueiioa cl.i'iscs in villages it can 
efficiently meet the educational needs of this area. The 
additional expenditure over these activities will be between 
Rs. 3,000 and 4,000 which bttngs tho total to Rs. 10,000 a year 
or about annas 8 per head per month. 

Co-O'peTOiUon : — The success of any village development 
plan mainly depends on Education and Co-operation. The 
problem of ru^aJ reconstruction will not be solved by merely 
tackling rural life in compartments. The villagei’s should bo 
brought within the compass of co-operative effort, and a 
simuliiaiieous drive from all sides should bo made to raise 
the level of their economic and moral well-being. An organised 
effort should be made for better farming and better busmess. 
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helping the villagers at the same time to overcome various 
disahiUties under which they suffer. Full fledged multi-purpose 
societies should be started to regulate and control complete- 
ly the economic life of the villagers. Their old debts must 
be liquidated by the co-operative organisation. The amount 
should be realised from them by reasonable long-term instal- 
ments. The Co-operative Marketing Society should arrange 
to sell the villagers’ produce at profitable rates and supply 
them consumer goods through co-operative stores. 

The villager must be taught by the co-operative society 
to practice thrift ?nd cut down his unproductive expenditure. 
The solvency of the society lies in xhe solvency of the 
agricultural masses through their prudence and providence, 
and the productivity of their labour. In short, all economic 
and social activities of the villagers should be organised on a 
co-operative basis, and appropriate societies to regulate all 
these activities should be started. 

This unit shoTild start a Village Co-operative Bank, 
a Co-operative Grain Store, a Marketing Society and a Village 
Co-operative Store, and more such institutions may be added 
later acoordiiig to the increasing demands of the people. 
The co-operative head of the organisation should see to it 
that these institutions function efficiently and in the right 
spirit. 

Since the salvation of the poor and the disorganised 
farming community lies in co-operation, all possible efforts 
should be made to foster the spirit of co-operative enterprise 
in every aspect of the villagers’ life. The village people should 
be organised to do free labour for social and economic better- 
ment of the village community, and to that end all activities 
of house-building, constraction of village roads, digging wells 
putting bunds over streams, should be organised on the basis 
of co-operation. 

YII. The Village and Group Panchayat ; — 

In the course of this plan, it has been proposed to amalga- 
mate small villages and create a new village with a much larger 
population. Accordingly, it will be advisable to have only one 
group Panchayat in this unit of villages, or at the most two 
in the two groups of villages proposed in this plan 
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These Fanchayats should b.e elective bodiesj and tuembers 
to them shoTild be elected on the basis o£ adult franchise of 
the vill^ers every year. There should be at least two 
members elected from every village for the group or unit 
Panchayat. And three out of these elected members of the 
Fanchayat should be members of the Executive Committee 
of the * Krishnaganj Unit Development Association.' 

Independently, these Panohayats should function as 
oigauisations responsible for the complete administration of 
' the civic and economic life of tbe village or vHlagea under 
their jurisdiction. They should be statutory Panohayata, 
with powers to levy taxes, raise funds, administer the oivio, 
legislative and economic aifairs of the village. In order to 
make the working of these Panchayats effective and efiBcient, 
they should be vested with the responsibility to manage the 
administration of the area and work for the improvement of 
the entire population. This devolution of power, with nil 
failures and set backs that are inherent in such a process, is 
the only way to make people responsible and self-reapeoting. 
And in order to cover all these administrative expenses 60 per 
cent of the revenue realised in tlie area should remain with 
the Panchayats with powers to raise more money, if needed 
for purposes of development. 

The members of the Panchayats forming the executive 
of the Unit Development Association should be encouraged 
and guided by responsible workers of this organisation to 
take interest and initiative in various development plans 
being launched for their advancement. They should not be 
allowed to remain as passive spectators, while all initiative, 
is retained by ofiScial workers. The workers should make it 
a point to inspire the local Panchayat to do all the thinking 
and if possible planning for themselves, for ultimately it is 
they who will have to shoulder the responsibility, and, there- 
fore, their interest in what is being done for them should 
necessarily be awakened. 

VIII. Men and money required for tJie operaHtm of /Ae 

Taking 10 years as the period of operation of this phu 
in this unit of 2,000 population, it. is estimated, it will 
need about Rs. 60,000 a year or Rupees 6 lakhs for the fhU 
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woridBg of the plan. Similarly, when in full working order the 
organiBational machinery of the plan will need the services of 
60 people. It is difficult to estimate accurately without 
making a detailed survey of the existing conditions of the 
area. These estimates too wiU have to undergo a good deal of 
change in the light of day-to-day eiperiencea during the 
progress of the plan. 

However, it is safe to calculate on a sum of Rs. 50,000 
as annual working expenses of the plan. The heads of expendi- 
ture may he divided as follows. 


Serial 

No. 


Heads of Expenditure 


1. Irrigational projects and agricultural dev^op- 

ment 

2. Assete earmarked for co-operative activities 

and industrial development 

3. Housing, Village roads, etc. 

4. Health and medical aid 
5« Education 


Annual 

Budget 

£s. 

15.000 

5,000 

10.000 
10,000 
10,000 


Total 50,000 
a year 


Eeaourcea : — A comprehensive and all-sided development 
plan pre-Bupposes State drive and State resources coupled 
with State Legislation whenever needed. For, the State 
alone can raise loans by borrowing, levy taxes on the people 
and compel them to do free labour for the community. All 
these methods will have to be devised to raise money for 
financing the plan and seeing it executed. 

Gonclusion ■* — The age in which we live is the age of 
[banning. A new world order and a new structure of society 
is in the course of formation. And the new structure 
envisaged is the one which promises justice and happiness to 
the oonunon man who has been a sufferer for ceuturies. If 
freedom from want to the common man is the supreme 
objective of tim world of future, it is only possible through. 
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large-scale aevelopmen^ of oaniraliesourcea. hi:Lerto TULti&ppdd. 
TMs requites large-scale espeadiTure aad full employsaeat 
ofavailable human eaergj- to the ends of ciploitiug sAture'^ 
gifts to man. 

[ Bcpiodueed 'with slight changes from the jStuul iitftAa 
April 1946, with the kind penaiasion of its effifaot. ] 
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Ab ui^D AJfCE OF GOODS — and 
progress, 193 ; os binding, 
86, 87; chief attraction 
of iSoci^ism, 76, 86, 201 ; 
not possible in ViUagiBni, 
191, 204’ va. self-develop- 
inent, 86. 96, 97, 108, 109, 
193, 194. 

Advertisemestts — to lure 
customers, 18, 26, 

AoRiotTLTt'KE — oattle in, 151, 
152; co-operation in, 
169 ; India to specialise in, 
40, 157 ; induHtries to be 
carried on as subsidiary to, 
124 ; inefficiency in, 146 ; 
not paying in a world 
competitive economy, 141, 
150 ; not to be mechanised, 
151 ; pays less than indus- 
tries, 157, 168 ; percentage of 
population dependent on, 
143; research in —to aid miUs, 
38; under Villagism, 140, 
131-153. 

All-India Spinbebs’ Associa- 
TiON — minimum spinning 
wage, 161 ; the work of, 169. 

All-India Village Indxts- 
TEIES Assocxation ~162, 
170. 

Altbdism — as basis of 
Swadesbij 133 * as essence of 
culture, 115 ; inculcated by 
joint-family, 114; Socialism 
as based on, 79 ; under Villa- 
gism, 133 va. egoism, 133. 


Amebica,— Tee United States 
OF — centralised marketing 
in, 27 ; cost of the War 
to, 190 ; c i i m e in, 16 
democracy in, 32, 33, 52 ; 
expectation of life in, 149 ; 
financial empire of, 20 ; its 
method of absorbing foreign 
nationalities. 173; our villa- 
gers to compete with the 
agricultural produce of 141, 
157 : railway strikes in, i04 ; 
btauderdisation in, 25 ; State 
control of industry in, 32, 33, 
45 : to break up its cities in- 
to feinail units, 189 ; un- 
employment in, 12, 13, 45; 
unequal distribution of 
wealth in, 13, 14. 

Anaeohism — ^ what it stands 
for, 58, 59. 

Abmament Industry — under 
Capitalism, 20, 22 ; under 
ViUdgism, 202. 

AiiRiY BTC. — largest item of 
expenditure in India, 42 ; 
maintained to protect Big 
Business, 21, 34, 39, 42 ; 
under Socialism, 103, Il2. 

Artisan or Wobkbr — evil 
effects of industrialisation 
OD, 11—17, 91—97'; leisure 
possible for, 196 ; progressive 
under Villagism, 194. 

Artistic Sense — develop- 
ment of, 24, 93, 193,- 194, 
195 ; not possible in factory 
production, 93, 136 ; possible 
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in deoentradised production, 
93, 194, 195. 

AsoExiarsM — not recommend- 
ed, 16, 87, 

Atqm Bomjb — will iiot end 
war, 188. 

AtrsmAUA — industrial develop- 
ment during the Wa^:, 40. 

Auxabohy — 50. 

Babtbh — or payraenii in kind 
in the past, 114, 117; its 
merits vs. money economy, 
153-156 ; no ddcoits under, 
182 ; suited to a corporate 
village ecor.vomy, 153. 15i, 
166 ; through medium of 
yam, 164. 

Basic JK-nnsriiiES — See Key 
Industries. 

Beauty — and vai iety under 
Villagisin, 194. 196: scope 
for development of sense of — 
in cottage production, 93. 
193, 194, 195. 

Bhagavad GITA — a society 
based on greed as a world of 
demons, 1 1; one’s caste occu- 
pation as ono^s religious duty, 

lie: 

BoLSHEvtu — (Bolshevism) 61. 
62, 63. 

Bbitai^t — appeases ii’abcism. 
35; cost of 'War lo, 190: 
distribution of wealth in, 1 3 ; 
expectation of life in, 149; 
fears Communism, 36 ; folly 
of sending cotton to — ^and 
importing cloth, 157 ; has 
achieved prosperity through 
industrialisalion, 8, 126 ; 


high standard of living in- 
built on India’s poverty, 15 ; 
hinders industrial develop- 
ment of India, 40 ; India 
Government not controlled 
by people of, 36 ; Parlimen- 
tary Government of, 34 ; 
proportion of wage earning 
class to population in, 45 ; 
so called democracy in, 32-36, 
52 ; Slate control of Capita- 
lism in, 33, 33. 45 ; to specia- 
lise in industries, 157 ; unlike i 
India, conditions in— favour , 
industrialisation, 136 ; un- 
employment in, 12, 13; work- 
ing class in—nationalistio, 67. 

Bulloobs — for motive power, 
151, 163. 

\ 

OAWTAn—esaential for Capita- 
lism, 1, 126; investment 
in India of British, 37, 39 ; 
V8, labour, 2, 10, 16. 

Capitaeism— characteristics of, 
1-31 ; develops into 
Imperialism, 32-46: I'secism, 
46-53: Nazism, 52-56; and 
Socialism or Communism, 32, 
33, 56, 05 67, 68, 85-88, 101- 
100. 108, 

Castk-.-s showing our capv 
city for orgauisation. 3*; 
baFi.d on meeting needs of 
people and not on increas- 
ing wedUh. 115, 116 : control 
of indh idu J bv, 115: elimi- 
naLes competition, 113, 116 ; 

- its function in vill^ life, 
115. 116; its place in yillar 
gism. 137 : teaching of the 
Gita on, 115, 116; training 
in group loyalty, 116. 
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Oattxjj — in Agriwilture, 151, 
152 ; their impoitance for 
u8, 161-153. 

CeittbaiiTbatton — u,ttempt 
under Socialism to ov’eroome 
evils of, 106 ; cause of strife, 
9, 10, 102, 186, 1ST , cau&e 
of war under Capitalism or 
Socialism, 10, 11, 21 22, 50, 
'51, 102, 103, 187, 188, 

incompatible with liberty , 
11, 103-108, 181 ; inevitable 
in industnalisatioL i-3 , in 
markeiing, 27 lu 
tion 1-3, its place In Villa- 
gkm, 127-129 ■ tmdci Capita- 
Ssm, 1 • ra. belf-goveriiinenr 
103, 183. 184, 202. 

ChAEACTEE DcVELOPilElNT O’’ — 
basis of economic organi-a- 
tion of the past, 113-117 ; 
in Villagisai, 119 ; not 
possible under large-ooale 
production, 93 ' 96. 

Cheap::^E 3&— not p r ^ n- a i > 
consideration ^vitb human 
bemgs. 109, 110 112; not 
to be Fole criteri'^a of effi*-’ 
enoy of method of pioduv ooi\ 
109, 112, 113 ; of mdlpx educ- 
tion illusory, 22, 23 158-160. 

C"'EiiiCAX& — not to be Used as 
manure, 15-. 

Chin a — co-operative move- 
ment in, 168; its lesi'stauce 
of Japan, 189, 190, our 
cultural contact with, 7 99. 

Chuechill — TO hold on to and 
strengthen empire, 45. 

CivtLiSATEiC-T — { See also 

Culture) ilarxist vii.w cf, 
]69; of “barbarians” for 
purpose of trade, 18, 19. 


Class-Feeling] — not as sticing 
as nationalism, 67. 

Glass - Hatbed — Communism 
established on, 65, 72 ; 
develops under Capitalism, 
15, 16 ; under Socialism 
abohshed, 84. 

Clasb-Wab — to establish 
Socialism. 65, C8, 72-74, 
89. 

CLom — f oily ot sending 
cotton abroa'i ^nd importing, 
157 ; ni'^aufaLture of — under 
Villagism, 114, 145 ; no help 
to masses by swadeshi mill — 
142. 143 ; use of mill yarn 
in handloom weaving of, 
165, IGC. 

COLLLOTIVISATION — 13 . CO- 

operation, 107. 

Coin • TEEN — its origin and 
hhlory, 63. 

CJoJiMEECiAL Chops —Gororn- 
ni e n 1* s intereBT in, 38: 
not in the interest of villagers 
140 141, 144. 

CovyoN GuOD — under Villa- 
gism, 139 140. 

Communal Peoblcm (See also 
Hindu - Muslim) — under 
Biitish rule. 41, 185, 187. 

CoMJiDNJSM — as distinguished 
fiom Sociahsm, 61 ; Brition s 
fear of. 35 : in Germany, 
52-54; 01 Socialism in Italy, 
•iL 45; iji Russia, 32, 67, 203 ; 
when d::centralised, truly 
revolutionary, 203. 

Co^ttMUNIST ILiNITESTO — 61. 

CojU’etixion — as leading tcT 
war, 21 ; as making for pro- 
gress, 4 ; caste to prevent, 
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115, 116;in tbje international 
market ruins Indian produ- 
cer, 141- 143, 150; wasteful, 
17-19. 

COMTETITIVB E 0 0 N O M Y— 

cottage production imposible 
under, 128, 141-143 195, 

has meant ruin of Indian 
agriculture and of industries, 
140 - 145, 180, 195 : is reapon- 
sible for pressure oa Imd, 
146, 146 fragmentation of 
land, 146, 147: famine, 148; 
and disease, 149 ; vs. corpo- 
rate economy, 140 - 144, 150, 
186, 187, 191. 

Conflict — progress through, 
65. 89. 

CONSTBUOTIVB pEOOEAMME— 

its signidoanoe, 192. 

CoNSTTMFTio N — B Ddudar dised 
under Capitalism, 24 - 30, 
193; to promote village 
.production, 133, iC7, 108; 
stage pays better than raw 

* material stage, 157, 158 ; 

under Villagism, 131, 133, 
134, 195. 

Co-OPBKATioN — 0 a s t e p r Q- 
motes, 116 ; in regard to key 
industries, 127, 128, I4A, 
164, 181 ; not promoted 
by large-scale production, 
97 - 100, 103, 198, 199 ; under 
13B, 

178, 183.194, 196 -198 ; vs, 
collectivisation, 107, 

t 

Corporate Eoonom y-- 
agriculture in, 140, 144; 

industries in, 144, 145; pro- 
motes unity, 116, 186, 187, 
197, 200; vs. competitive 


economy, 140- 143, 150, 180, 
186, 187p-191. 

Cottage Peoditotion — (See 
also Village Industries) 
— appltca^ion of science to, 
J29, 130, 140, 194, 196; 
beauty and variety possible 
in, 194, 195; can provide 
employment to many, 126 ; 
development of worker possi- 
h}e through, PI, P3, 129, 193; 
impossible under competitive 
economy, 128, 141 - 143, 195; 
leisure possible in 195, 196 ; 
not uneconomic or inefScient, 
158- 160; under Villagism 
vs. Icige-Bcale production, 
127-129, 144, 158- 160, 195, 
202, 203. * 

Cow — ^its mportanoe, 161-163; 
vs. ike buffalo. 151, 152. 

Obime — in the United States 
of America, 16; under Capita- 
lism, 16 ; under Socialism, 
84 ; under VillagiBiu, 182. 

CuLTURi — altuism as essence 
of. 115. incompaliple with 
legimciuation, 193 : of the 
pasl, 200, 201 ; possible only 
through work, 193 ; under 
Socialism, 82 -84; imder 
Villisisni, 192 - 201; uuily in 
indjaii. 186, 200. 

UuATTi Kate— in India, 149. 

Debt — increase in rural — as 
protingr th^it agriculiars is 
noi Tiayin^, 141 : to be 
Ihpiuhued. 179; under money 
economy, 166 ; villager in, 
147. 

i>KCr.NTR VI IS ^TtON — ( ScO ftlsO 
Cottage production ) a 
ohaiaoteristic of Indian 
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genius, 123, 124 ; for achiev- 
ing fr^dom &oin exploita- 
tion, 106, 201, 202, 203, 204; 
for achieving unity, 116, 186, 
187, 197, 200; for attaining 
culture, 192, 193 ; for making 
progress, 184, 193, 194; in 
production, 122 - 127 ; place 
of centralised industries in a 
scheme of, 127 - 129, 144 ; 
political. 180 - 185 ; pro- 
motes strenth and self- 
reliance in the people, 185, 
201, 202, 203 204 ; suited 
to India, 123 - 127, 201 ; will 
prevent wars, 189, 202 -204, 

Defenob — under Imperialism 
in India, 39, 42; under 
Viliagism, 190-192, 

Demoobaot — Bernard Shaw 
on British, 34 ; by vote, 34, 
49, 95, 183, 185 ; Fascism 
has no use for, 49, 52 ; in 
Britain and America, 32 - 36, 
45, 46 ; in India, 42 - 44, 181 : 
not compatible with centra- 
lisation, 181, 184 ; of the 
West, 183-135: outward 
show of, 31, 42 - 46, 32, 106, 
103 ; to be rooted in eco- 
nomic order, 107; true — ,108, 
180, 184, 185 ; under iSocia- 
]ism, 82, 106 - 108 ; under 
Villagism, 108 - 185 ; war to 
establish, 10, 46, 188. 

Dehoobacies — t h e imperia- 
listic — of Britain and 
America, 32 - 46. 

Dialbctio — HogeFs, 64 - 66 ; 
Marxian, 64 - 67 ; under 
Villagism, 120, 121. 

Diotatobship — of the p r o- 
letariat, 63, 102 ; under 


Fascism, 47; under Nazism', 
54. 

'Diet, reform of — its place in 
village reconstruction, 162, 
163 ; planning food produc- 
tion in terms of balanced, 
165. 

Discipune — required under 
Capitalism, 6; under 
Villagism, 172, 182. 

Disease — in India, 149 ; under 
Capitalism, 16. 

Distbibutiost — of wealth, 

more or less even under 
decentralised production, 127, 
139; socialised under Socia- 
lism, 78 ; unequal under 
Capitalism, 13, 14, 33 ; of 
work under Villagism, 136- 
138. 

Dbtoqeey— to be reduced, 83, 
87, 88, 90. 196. 

Economic Nationalism — 47, 
50. 

Economic Reconstbuotion — 
(See Reconstruction). 

Economists — a d o p t a dis- 
torted view of human nature, 
69. 

Eotjcation — best through 
work, 92, 193 ; in the prin- 
ciple of Bwadeshi, 134 ; its 
purely literary nature at 
present, 39 ; not encouraged 
in India, 42 ; to foster unity, 

171, 172, 173, 200; to bb 
organised by the State, 180 ; 
to promote internationalism, 

172, 173. 198 ; under Villa- 
gisin, 170 - 174, 180, 182, 191, 

Elboteicty — its use under 
Villagism, 153. 
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IBsrGLiKrf— <g©© Britain). 

iEF^?iaOSf3lE-!(rT — infinmcc <m 
' individual of, (J9-71, Hi): 
: progroes not a matter of, Ido. 

-EExonASiGii: — manipulated by 
lindia GovernmeiiL to favour 
jBritiaix -interests, 38, 39 : to 
':ba oont roiled to favour 

viliaffvj orodueer. 179 i imder 
iGapitfiJiBia, -34; yair- as 
anediniii- dr 154, 

Mx^LOT^Tioy — -by m i dd 1-c- 
men.-lSC, 153 107 ; freedom 
. froze, . .117, :i01-206: under 
-Capitalism, 9, 

JiliBiiisiaif— British .scliooi m 
jnoderate.eooiaiiBts, fl^O. 

IF A 0 T O.ILY -p3 Ch.V€T fi~-VS* 
.cottage piodixote, IbO. I7U, 
J95. 

B’AMirJf — (See Joint JFamily). 

riu Bei^a’ , -43, 3.40 ; 
ill indiji, 148 jaiiiTnyE .and, 
hXD. 

jrAKoi33« — in Germany luuE 
Italy, 4G-.0G ; Britain’s iioiiny 
■of .appea^niont in relE-tion 

ic.m. 

^.ATCTTirrwTO — asauac wa.£t£ nf 

TvgRmirno flj i2ii, J!7 ^ to Icre 

C OTlfltOTnBTO j '2.0. 

3PiirrruwTrBTW ^ ‘9. 

JlEvAiraii — '( Ss® stto ) 

invjsiiilE) empiz® X2i# 20" its 
jiiiBtffi in Oa^wiiSiEiBni, 12^ ; 

nm^iired to ansHe viiiags 
^mndnoar ■to iritli 

tss^Ee^ 


-Pg^#S— in ;fHe ihtikfestB y if 
“tBlage pfedtil^, 153, 179. 

S’baSmen'patton- ''or Biwi)— 
co-operation to -get overfte 
eriis'Gi, }69 :%-ud to iutTodtiis- 
■•■ioii of eo!n|iBtitiY 0 economy, 
146, 347: not due to popular 
tftm jnefease, 145, 1'45. 

F K B B-n o-'ar ' centrallsatidn 
inoompatiiMe 'with, 103 - 108 ; 
no^for woriter nnder-Gapittt- 
lism. j i.28;‘or nnder-Pasdsin, 
49; under aociaiism. '81, -^2, 
303-108, 120, 132; no=- 

under -Lu^rialism, 42, 46' ; 
■oi* individnal p.?. the^t'a^e, 
50, 59, 104 : possible undSr 
?iUa.gism;130, 132, 1'84,-2(>1, 
20S, 2(»4, 305 ; ^soope undir 
Capitalism, 4, 5, 8, 130. 

FBErriJU R -E v-D L 0 0’ I o N— t®e 
ideals -of, 7. 

CA^mrijr — against rabnopofy, 
:01 ; and nbn- violent re^- 
tance. 1W ; applies the old 
tiiTUP religion to modern ].)rb- 
blsms 776, 777 : o^eHtfve 7b, 
7i ; regardiiig ‘ divide apd 
rule’ policy in India, 41’; 
I’egarrling minimum wagh, 
re^rding yarn ah 
modfam m exchaiigo, -164. 

GESriCrS, TEE iEEXh-lr 
Nattoeae deoontraliBh'- 
tion a charaelierieMc of, ISS, 
134 ; sum-'nolosoo -a obhrhh- 
■teristic of, 121 ; 
a cbarAoierifitie of, ISo ■; 
BjniJiesie a 


121 . 
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Gita— (S ee Bliagavad Gita) 

Govebnmbit t — (S ee a 1 ^ o 
State) Anarchist ideal to do 
without, 68, 69 ; controlled 
by capitalists, 32 - 66 ; to 
prevent strikes, 106 ; under 
Villagism, 180 - 183, 185, 200, 
202 . 

GoVKKNMEIiTT OF InDIA-^ 

tion, 39, 40 ; broke up corpo- 
rate village life, 181 ; brought 
about communal strife, 4l, 
186, 187 ; commercial safe- 
guards for British interests 
provided for by, 37; controll- 
ed by British capitalists, 
36 - 44 ; how it can help jn 
village reconstruction, 178- 
180; people of Britain not 
responsible for, 30. 

GsA:idA DnOBiN — for viola- 
ting principle of swadeabij 
134, 

Greed — as basis of economic 
life, 11, 17 ; Capitalism pro- 
motes, 8 ; money promotes, 
165 ; our ancient methods 
of curbing, 113- 117 ; Socia- 
lism to abolish, 79 ; the 
environment breeds, 119 ; 
under Villagism, 131, 140, 
194. 

Hegel — Dialectic of, 64 - 60, . 
* 

H I H D u I a M — decentralisation 
as characteristic of, 123 ; 
rivalry within, 186; swadesbi 
represents spirit of, 133 ; 
teaches selflessness, 177. 

Hendu-Muslim Ukity — ( See 
also Communal Problem] in 


villages, 185, 186, 198 ; not 
possible under British rule, 
41, 187; possible under 
Villagism, 186, 187. 

H I s T o R Y — Materialist inter- 
pretation of, 60, 64-74; 

nature of violence according 
to, 74 ; teaches that degene- 
ration results from avoidance 
of work, 89 ; that wars can- 
not be ended by devising 
weapons of destruction, 188. 

Hitler — founder of Nazism, 
52-54. 

Imperialism — at an end under 
Villagism, 187-192 ; construc- 
tive programme to overthrow, 
192; leads to war, 10, 21; non- 
violence to meet, 189, 190-192; 
possible also under Socialism, 
102; under Capitalism, 10; 
under Fascism, 49. 

Indbpestdbno b — (S ee also 
Freedom, Liberty) cultural 
interchange requires econo- 
mic, 199, 200; high standard 
of living means loss of, 28 ; 
middle classes lose, 46, 47. 

India — (See also Government 
of India) disunity in — due 
to British policy, 41 ; famine 
in, 43 ; genius of 121, 123, 
124, 198 ; its industrial 
development hindered by 
British interests, 39, 40 ; no 
democracy in, 43, 44; respen- 
sibility of British Parliament 
for, 36 ; to specialise in 
agriculture, 40, 157. 

" India liTD.” — fore^ compa- 
nies calling themselves, 37. 
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^DiviDTJijL — creative and 

; not mero sport of cironnis- 
tanoeSj 70, 71 ; his develop- 
ment to be the aim of econo- 
mic system, 90, 119, 193; 
possibility of his control 
over the administration, 94- 
96 ; under Capitalism, 4, 5, 
24; under Socialism, 59, 103- 
108; under Vilit,gism, 119, 
120, 122, 193; va. the environ- 
ment, 69 - 71, 119 ; the 
group, 113-117, 120, 122, 172, 
182, 197, 198 ; vs. the State, 
60, 69. 104, 182, 184. 

IrmusTBiAL Revolution — 9, 

12 . 

iKDUSTBIALiaATION— ( See also 

' Large-scale Production) 
does not lead to Communism, 
32; enslaves, 11, 28, 87, 103- 
108 ; Government antagonis- 
tic to, 40 ; necessitates war 
and Imperialism, 10, 21-24 ; 
not suited to countries with 
large population, 125, 126 ; 
raises standard of living, 14, 
16, 28 ; unsuited to India, 
124-127. 

Industbjausm — (See also 
Capitalism) — Expenditure on 
social services under, 22, 23, 
33, 169 ; requires collective 
control, 77, 86. 

ImusTBiBS, basic— See Key 
Industries. 

large-scale — See Large-scale 
production. 

small-'scale — See Village 
Industries; 

IiTEQUALiTY — S ocialism to 
abolish, 82 ; under Villagism, 
136, 137, 182. 


Initiative, scope for — ^under 
Capitalism, 5, 11, 130, 131; 

‘ under Socialism, 94, 130, 
131 ; under Villagism, 193. 

Insboubity — u n d e r Capita 
1 i 8 m, 11 ; freedom from — 
under Socialism, 81, and 
under Villagism, 139. 

lNTBti.io£NOE development 
of— in cottage not in factory 
production, 90-93, 193. 

Intebdependenoe — in the 
past, 116, 117; under Capita- 
lism, 7 ; under Villagism, 
178, 197, 198, 199. 

Intbbnational , — competition 
ruins Indian producer, 141- 
143, 160 ; strife due to 
centralisation, 188, 189 ; the 
Workers’, 61-64 ; unity under 
Villagism as compared with 
that under large-scale produc- 
tion, 201. 

Internationalism — economic - 
under Capitalism, 7 ; selfish 
ness in the garb of, 199, 201 ; 
through education, 172, 173, 
198: through getting rid of 
centralisation, 188, 189 ; 

through national selfsuffici- 
ency, 200, 201. 

Japan — China’s resistance of, 
189; cottage production in, 
143; our contact with, 199; 
raw cotton exported to, 157 ; 
suited for industries, 167 ; 
vs. BritaiO} 

Jesus — regarding wealth aa 
liindering spiritual develop- * 
ment, 86; regarding worth- 
lessness of material posses- 
sions, 97. 
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Jbws — N tizi opposition to, 

65. 

Joint Family — afforded 
training in onrlDing self, 114 ; 
under Socialism the ideal 
unattainable of society as a, 
97-100, 120; under ^^lagism 
the village to be like a large* 
196-198. 

Jute Mills — their profits in 
India, 37. 

Key Industribs — under Villa- 
gism to be run co-opera- 
tively or by the State, 127 
128, 144, 164, 181. 

Khabi — in a corporate econo- 
my, 144, 145 ; minimum 
v^age in, 161 ; bwade&hi mill 
cloth vs. 142, 14S. 

Laboue — British enterprises 
in India exploiting Indian — 
37 ; free — under Panchayat 
rule, 181 ; enslaved by high 
standard of living, 11, 28, 87; 
exploited under money eco- 
nomy, 154, 165 ; nationalism 
stronger than class feeling 
amongst, 67 ; our problem to 
provide, 126, 151; plentiful 
in India, 125; representatives 
in government, 44 ; socialised 
administration as that of 
municipalities not favourable 
to, 44, 56 ; strikes as weapon 
used by, 17, 62, 63, 104, 105; 
trade unions to remove 
grievances of, 45 ; under 
Fascism, 47, 48, 56 ; under 
Nazism, 52-54, 56 ; va. 
capital, 2, 10, 16 ; vs. 
imports, 157 ; vs. machinery, 
2.'126. 


Land — fragmentat^’lb of, 146, 
147 ; pressure oi^ ±46 ; 
revenue to be paid L, kind, 
155, 178 ; tenure to oe alter- 
ed, 136, 178 ; under Villagi- 
sm — ^to be owned by the villa- 
ge, 134-136. 

Landlobd — as trustee, 134- 
136. 

LAEaB-SOALE PbODUCTION 
(See also CentralisatiOii, 
Industrialisation ) — b rings 
about poverty, 13-16, 195 ; 
evils of, 21-24, 90-108 : in 
decentralised village economy 
127-129, 144 ; involves vast 
organisation, 3, 101 ; leads 
to war, 21-24 ; obtains vari- 
ous aids from public funds, 
21-23, 142, 169, 160; produces 
international interdepend- 
ence, 7. 198, 199, 201 ; re- 
quires collective control, 77, 
85 ; State in relation to, 33- 
36, 44-46, 47, 66, 101 (see 
also under State); under 
Socialism, 76, 85-108; uses 
up natural resources, 19, 160. 

Lexsuee — Craving for — un- 
natural, 88 ; existed in the 
past, 196 ; how it is spent in 
capitalistic countries, 29 ; 
possible also under Yillagism, 
195, 196 ; under Socialism, 
83, 88. 

Lenin — founds Soviet Re- 
public, 62, 63. 

Libebty — ( See Freedom* 
Independence)' impossible 
under centralisation, 103-108. 

Loans — for village producers, 
160, 179. 
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Loot — acemaulated 
under CSapitalisin as, 9. 

Machi^bby — its place in 
Yillagism, l£9-13i;i3S, lai, 
153,; ta:s on imports of, 39 : 
under Capitsliaca. 2, 78, 

Macszstebt, IuARg^-Scais — 
curtail labour, 12, 1^5: 
effects of teavy iuTestment 
on, 2: improremenrs in — 
under Capitalism 12. TS.lSo ; 
uuder Socialism, 76. 78, 130; 
not more efficient tban hand 
worked implement, 158-160: 
prevent development of 
worker, 91-96, 130; reduce 
drudgery, 90; require group 
control, 77. 85: under Capita- 
lism produce^ insecurity, 11 ; 
poverty 4, 13-16, and oa- 
employmenr^, 12, 161 ; under 
Socialism, 77 ; under Villa- 
gism, 127, 128, 130, 13i ; 
use up natiiral wealth, 160. 

Makttbe — from cattle, 152, 
153 ; net chemicals, 162. 

Mabkei — difficult for Indian 
producer to compete in inter- 
national, 126 ; no — for Indian 
factory products, 126 ; under 
Capitalism a mad scramble 
for, 10, 17, 18, 21, 205; 
under Villagism the village 
as, 131, 138, 203. 

Mabx — 32, 61, 64-74, 89. 

Mabxism— its Dialectic, 64- 
6T; its doctrine of violent 
revolution, 60, 61, 71-74; its 
materialist interpretation of 
history, 60, 64-74. 

Maxebiazjsu — of Socialism, ‘60, 
6i; 64-74 • 


M^TKiarAUB3F Isnsiesscs^^ 
or HisroBT — ataterLfearlt 
and mdstei 

MinnnY 

by capitali&tafc 44,. 4T; 

cwiadling TEunste 

45, 53 : 1:3 ito&s ik Faaeifefli, 

47. 48: and Kasssoa,. ^ ; is0t 

taken hfy Stosii 

67. 

iLn>i>i3LirKy — itiiidfiff oaonifty 

e.x>n'j'n:v prtffits g®i tIl^ 15®; 
iic.d^r Villa giuan). Brdk 
cxploitddon by. 115^ 

167. 

^Lts—iv. viUaige piirodiB^tewjJv, 
’^8-16(>, 165, 166, 16T. 

j:.x — V See als^ CafiM ) 
belongs lo the eoaaape&iibtvn 
economy of trade^ 154 ; leadk 
to accumulation of 
17. 155. 156; greed, 17, !l®e^ 
poverry and debt, 155; ipiit- 
just as medium of ^xsSiaia^% 
154; £■*’. barter, 153-l56v 

lIorrEY Lesdeb — ^ in ooipQratft 
village economy, 147. 

Moijotoky — prevents mental 
growth, 92. 

Moiroponr — under Oapitalisii^ 
21, 2S, 45, 47, 201 ; under 
Socialism, 101. 

Multiplication of Fossaa- 
sioKS— ( See also Abundance 
ofgoods) culture doe# 
not consist in, 86, 87, 192 ; 
the West has sought 
15, 28. 

Municipal Bus — 

as a case of private busine## 
passing into public Qwiiet<» 
Bhip and coutnol, 33. 
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litTBiam — (See Communal 
Problem, ’Hindu-Mualim) 

Mtjssoliw I — founder of 
Fascism in Italy, 47-49. 

Nationalism — exploited 
under Fascism, 48, oO; and 
under Nazism, 54, 55 ; not 
impossible under Villagistn, 
198-200 ; not incompatible 
witb jnternatioralism under 
Villagism, 198-201 ; not 
taken into account by 
Marxism, 67, 102, 103 ; of 
an exclusive type owing to 
Imperialism, 10 ; stronger 
than class feeling, 67. 

Nazism — 52-56. 

Non-ooopebation — to end 
Imperialism and war, IDl. 

Non-Violence— and construc- 
tive programme, 192 , and 
crime, 182 ; and defence, 
182, 190-192 ; and education, 
171-174, 182; and land-lordi- 
sm, 135, 136 ; and revolu- 
tion, 71-74, 203, 204 ; and 
women, 174-176; basis of 
our ancient organisation, 
113-117 ; basis of Villagism 
113, 119, 120, 175; our 

national genius, 121 ; possib- 
le only under decentralisa- 
tion, 189, 201-205; oo underlie 
plans for economic reconst- 
ruction, 118, 119, 176-178. 

Occupations — distribution of— 
under Villagism, 136-138. 

Oil-Pbessing — ^ efficiency of the 
ghani as compared with the 
mill for, 158, 159. 

Oilseeds — expoi-t of, 156; 
to be made available for 
village oilmen, 159. 


Obganisation — 0 entralised 
administration requires 183; 
necessitates impersonal 
administration, 100 ; o f 
village economic life, 134-140; 
our ancient social and econo- 
mic, 113-117 ; peculiarity of 
our capacity for, 124 ; requir- 
ed under Capitalism, 3; under 
Socialism, 100, 101-108 ; 

under Villagism, 134-140, 
173 ; Western genius for, 3, 
124. 

Over - Production — under 
Capitalism, 8, 12, 18. 

Owen, PuOBEBT — originator of 
Socialism in England, 58. 

Panchayat — destroyed by the 
British, 181 ; duties of, 
123, 134, 181. 182; to enforce 
Bwadeshi, 134 ; village 
reconstruction with he co- 
operation of 164, 170. 

Papeb — pulp through centra- 
lised industry, 127, 128, 169. 

Paris Co^lmune— 61. 

Past, The — with decentrali- 
sed production cultural unity 
in, 186, 200 ; indigenous 

organisations of, 113-117 ; in 
economic reconstruction to 
bring into use the religion of, 
176-178; leisure existed in, 
196 ; plans for the future to 
be rooted in cultural, 118, 
205. 

Peace — ( See also War ) not 
possible under centralisa- 
tion, 22, 188, 189 ; or under 
Communism, 73 ; possible 
under Villagism, 189, 201- 
205; under Socialism, 84,103. 
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Pbbsoitauty — i mpossible 
of development under large- 
scale production, 95, 96, 9?, 
193 ; possible of develop- 
znent under decentralis^ 
production, 193. 

Planning — economic re- 
eonatruotion of villagoe, 163. 
164 ; ideals to be kept in 
mind in, 118. 119, 164 ; place 
of religion in, 176-178: 
sample, 207-229, 

Political Aspect — of 
economic order under Capita- 
liam, 19. 21-23. 32-36, 

Imperialism, 36-46; Fasoisra, 
46-52; Nazism. 52-56; Socia- 
lism, 102-108; Villagism, 280- 
102 ; of village economic 
reconstruction. 178-180. 

Population— vs. large-scale 
production. 125. 126 : 
povertr. 145, 146, 

PovBRTT — a b o 1 i s h e d under 
Socialism. 80, 81 ; brought 
about under Capitalism, IS- 
IS ; cottage production for 
overcoming. 127, 167; inteT- 
national competition as part- 
ly responsible for our, 141- 
143, 160 ; not due to increase 
in population, 145, 146 ; our 
ancient organisations aimed 
at preventing, 114-117 : 
ViHagism not merely for 
ameliorating, 191. 

PovTEB, Centralisation of — 
under Capitalism, and Socia- 
lism, 102-106, 188, 189, 201, 
202 ; decentralised under 

ViHagism, 180, 181, 183, 184. 
302 ; — polities under Socia- 
lism, 102 ; under Socialism 
concentration of, lOO-lOS. 

i€ 


Pebdatidn — acoumulation 
of vealth under Capitalism 
as, 9. 

Prices — of agricultural 
produce determined in inter- 
national market, 141. 

Production — cottage, 
small-scale, (See Crottage Pro- 
duction, Village IndoBtries), 
large-scale (See Large-scale 
Production); methods of— and 
their social effects, 68, 69, 

1 30: under Socialism, scienti- 
fic and economic, 76-79. 

pHOErp — of jute industry, 37; 
produ^'iirvn for, 4, 8, 17-19, 
57. 76. 78, 79, 138, 144. 

Progress— as roofed in oup 
po-sl. 124: possible imder 
collage production, 193, 194; 
throitgh conflict, 65, 89; under 
VillagisTti, 184. 193. 104. 

PuBiJO Utilities — to be rue. 
bv the State under Villn- 
gism, 127.128. 

r.AiLVTAY— and famines, 148 ; 
rates in India fovour British 
interests 4l : strikes in the 
United States prevented by 
Government, 104. 

Raw Materials — no trade 
under Villagism in, 166, 167 ; 
war and Imperialism under 
Capitalism for, 10, 21, 189, 
205 : no war under Villagism 
as no need for, 203. 

Raw Materials Stage— pays 
less than consumption stage. 
157. 158 

R-bookstructton. Village 
Economic - activities for 
improving the ^^llftger and 
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his sarrouudings, 162, 
163; agriculture and 
industries in, 166-168 ; aid of 
Heligion in, 176-178 ; co- 
operation in, 168-170 ; easy 
when decentralised, 184, 185; 
education in. 170-174 ; plan- 
ning for, 163, 164 ; role of 
the State in, 178-180, 183, 
134 ; the Panchayat and its 
part in, 164; women in, 174- 
176. 

Regimuutation — tinder Capita- 
lism, 20, 24-26, 29, 30; 

under centralised production, 
193, 195, 202 : under Socia- 
lism, 106. 

Rbligioit — (S ee also Hinduism) 
and ritucl, 176 ; in rebuild- 
ing villa^o life, 176-178; in 
Socialism, 80 ; under Villagi- 
sm, 178. 198: work as, llO, 
198. 

R'bseabch — in agriculture, 38, 
178, 179 ; in industries, 

1^ 0. 179 ; today in the inte- 
rests of mills, 38 ; under 
Villagism, 129, 194. 

EBSFOK’SiBrLiTY, seuse of — 
not capable of develop- 
ment in the worker under 
large-scale production, 94-96; 
nor under Socialism, 93-96 ; 
training in — under ViUagism, 
172, 184. 

Revolt — of subject races 
under Imperialism, 10, 30, 
189. 

Rbvoltttion — French, 7; 
Industrial, 9, 12 ; non-violent, 
71, 72, 203, 204 , violent, 60. 
70, 71, 72. 

Rxora— under Villagism, 132* 


Roosevelt — his New Deal 
to control industry, 33 ; on 
cost of the present War to 
U. S. A. 190. 

Russia — Communism in, 32 ; 
development of Socialism in, 
62-64 ; fellow-feeling in, 98, 
99 ; Germany seeking to 
expand into territory of, 55 ; 
Socialism not to be judged by 
conditions today in, 74, 75. 

Safeguards, Commercial — to 
protect British interests in 
India, 37. 

SciDJTCE — curtails labour, 

126 ; its place upder Socia- 
lism, 64, 76; and under 
Villagism, 129, 130, 140, 194, 
196. 

iSkoubity — in the past, 117 ; 
under Socialism, 81; under 
Villagism, 139. 

Self-Development — (See also 
Individual ) as the goal 
of the economic system, 85, 
90, 109, 119; how far possi- 
ble under Socialism, 83, 84, 
86-90, 90-97, 108, 109 ; and 
under Villagism, 119, 184, 
185, 193-202 ; only through 
struggle, 89 ; through cottage 
industries, 91, 93, 193 ; 

through leisure, 83, 195, 196; 
vs. abundance of goods, 86, 
96, 97. 108, 109, 193, 194. 

Sblf-Intbbbs 0 ? — Capita- 
lism based on, 3, 4, 11 ; its 
place imder Villagism 133, 
136. 

Selfishness — (See also 
Altruism, Greed, Self-inte- 
rest) Capitalism promotes, 
8, 120 ; curbed under Villa- 
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gim, 138, 140 ; Socialism 
abalish/ffi, 79, 80 ; to be 
reEOunoed. 178-178. 

SbU-SuB'£'IL' 1B150Y — as Eot 
disruptive. 188,137,198-201: 
for briaging about: freedom 
from esplorcatiou, 117, 201- 
206; for developing fellow 
feeling, 99, 117, 187, 196- 
198, 198-201 ; ia villages in 
the past, 116. 117. 200; 
under Yiilagisin, 122. 133, 
131, 1 j6, 164. 17(J, 180, 185, 
196-:9S, 19S-201, 301-206. 

Saiw, Bs3ya^-d — on British 
democra^j, 31. 

SootAL DSMOCBACr — 58, 50- 

SocLOi S 2 EVIC 2 S— required 
under industrialism, 22. 23, 
33, 139. 

SooiAiiisu — Chapter III 

SociAUSTS — ^under Fascism, 47. 
48 : under Nazism, 52-54. 

Soviet— for developing sense 
of reaponsibilifcv in the 
worker. 94; meaning of, 63. 

SovietiSj! A^iti — of Nazism 
55, 36. 

Spikni:? G— by mills when 
people are fully employed. 
195; minimum wage for, 161; 
reason for insisting on, 195 ; 
self-sufficient, 144, 145. 

BpsiTUdh Values — ^ to be goal 
of economic system, 93. 
113, 118, 119, 198 ; underlie 
our ancient village order, 
113-119; Villagism distinguis- 
hed by concern for, 119, 
178. 


SxABXUTT-'-of village e<.*miomici 
]i£a in t/he past, 117 
under VUlagism, 139, 151,, 
177. 

STALiy —limite Communism toj 
Russia, 64, 203. 

SriYDARoiSATiOBr— (See alscb 
Regimentation) in pro% 
dnction and CMmuznptioza 
under Capitalism, 24-^, 30*. 
193. 194 : in religion in th^ 
West, 123. 

Stasdabd of Living, High— » 
brought about by indus^ 
triahsarion, 14; docs nob 
i n d i c a t o prosperity, 15 ; 
enslaves. 28, 87 ; has to ba 
sacridced in times of vyar, 33 ; 
in England based on poverty- 
in India, 15. 

State— (S ee also Govcramenl^ 
Political Aspect) Anarohism 
to abolish 59, 62 ; control of 
production, 33, 33, 56, 139^ 
184 ; in relation to economic 
reconstruction, 178-180 ; 
duction by the— under Sociar 
lism, TO, T8 ; the Capttalisu'a 
control of the —under CapU.*- 
lism. 32. 34-46 : under deceti^ 
trdlised ceonoiuy. i03, 134 
134, 139, lo9, 180-192; 

under Fascism, W - 52» luidt® 
Nazi-m. 5J - 56, and Ituperi*- 
li^m, 36 - 40 ; the place of 
the — under Socialisuii, 58, 59, 
68. 76. 78, 80. 81, 82, 83, 84, 
100-102; worship ox the — 
under Fu'*cism, 50. 

Steifb- l>^TKBNAt-'bet‘weeft 
capital and labour undar 
Capitalism. 9, 10, 17, 7^1; 

under li*oiHaUsm 73, 84,.lL02> 
103, 11:-' 
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Steukb — in Hussia, 63; in the 
United States of America 
worker loses even freedom to, 
104, 105; under Capitalism, 
17 ; under Syndicalism, 62. 

Stbugolb — as essential to self- 
development, 89. 

Supply and Demand, Law 
OF — does not suffice to 
explain men’s economic acti- 
vities, 111. 

Survey, Village — to precede 
economic reconstruction, 
163. 

Swadeshi — and altruism, 
133 ; and internationalism, 
132, 201 ; as expressing the 
spirit of Hinduism, 133 ; as 
not narrow clannis^ess, 132; 
foreign companies exploit 
spirit of, 37 ; how it may be 
enforced, 133, 134 ; what it 
means, 131 - 133. 

Syndioausm — a form of Social- 
ism as it d e V e 1 o p e d in 
France, 62. 

SYNTHiiSis — in Dialectic, 65,66; 
our national genius, 121. 

T A X A T I o N — not to impede 
village production, 179. 

Team Spirit — a virtue 
engendered by Capitalism, 
5, 6. 

Tb 0 HNO c R A c Y — under Socia- 
lism, 100, 101. 

Territorial Expansion — 
sought after under Fascism, 
40-62 ; and under Nazism, 
54, 56 ; under Socialism, 
102 . 

Totalitarianism —under 
Fascism, 40. 


Trade — money economy re- 
quired for, 154 ; under Villa- 
^sm, 138, 140, 156-161 ;'not 
in essential commodities, 140; 
not in raw materials, 166, 
157 ; possible in cottage 
products even in competi- 
tion with mill products, 158, 
169. 

Trade Unions — and Syndi- 
calism, . 62 ; reforms in 
Capitalism due to, 45, 58, 67. 

Transport — difficulties- hinder 
dependence on other 
countries for markets and 
goods, 158 ; to aid village 
economio reconstruction 180 ; 
to bring about cultural unity, 
199, 200. 

Treaty of Versailles — 
a cause for the rise of Nazism, 
55. 

Trotsky — 64. 

Trustee — landlord as, 134- 
136. 

Trusts — under Capitalism, 1. 

Truth — and non-violence in 
rebuilding the village, 176- 
178. 

Unemployment — abolished 
by Socialism, 81 ; competi- 
tion leads to, 18; in America, 
12, 13 ; in Britain, 12, 13 ; 
increases under Capitalism, 
8, 12; prevented by Villa- 
gism, 138; results from 
improvements in machinery, 
12, 83 ; the State in relation 
to, 81, 179 ; vs* electricity, 
153. 

United States of AmeEIOA, 
THE — (See America.) 
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TTmrr — cultural — exiRtcd in 
the past side by side with 
economic self-sufficiency, 
116, 186, 200; Hindu-Muslim, 
41, 185-187 ;no — under British 
rule, 41, 186-187 # no — under 
centralised production, 186, 
187, 198, 199; of the nation 
and the world possible under 
Villagisrn, 187, 197-201; 

strong sense of — promoted by 
our ancient village organisa- 
tion, 116, 197, 200; to be 
fostered through education, 
171, 172, 173, 200. 

Untottchablbs — antagonistic 
to caste Hindus, 186 ; edu- 
cation for not treating 
people as 173 ; no food from, 
177. N 

VEB3AILLH8, TbEATX OE — 
a cause for the rise of 
Nazism, 65. 

ViLLAOB — caste distributed 
the work of the, 116, 116; 
coiyorate economy of the— as 
against the competitive 
economy of today, 140-143, 
150, 186, 187 ; havoc caused 
to the — by international 
competition, 141-143, 150; 
self-government, 180 - 185; 
self-sufficiency in the past, 
116, 117, 200, and to be 
established under Villagism, 
122. 123, 131, 156, 164, 170; 
for establishing peace and 
freedom, 201-206 ; survey to 
precede economic reconstruo* 
tion, 164. 

VizjiAaE Economic Bjeoon - 
STBUGTioN — (See Reconstruct 
tion.) 


VlLLkQE iNDUSTKtES — (See 
also Cottage Rroduetion ) 
can compete with large-scale 
industries, 158-160; cannot 
thrive unless patronised by 
consumers, 167 ; cattle to 
provide motive power for, 
151, 153 ; characteristics of 
such as can be revived today, 
165 - 167 ; fragmentation of 
land, and poverty due to des- 
truction of, 146-147; large- 
scale industries ruin, 141, 
142; required to supplement 
agriculture, 124 ; to meet 
local requirements, 166, 167. 

Village Obganisatton — in 
the past, 113-117; under 
Viliagism, 134-140. 

Village Rboonsteuotion — 
{See Reconstruction.) 

Village Wobkbb — his train- 
ing, 162 ; qualities required 
in, 161 ; 

Villagism — Chapter IV ; in 
relation to Socialism, 108, 
109, 112, 113, 120-122; mea- 
ning of the term, V. 

VioT,EN'CE — ( See also War ) 
Anarchists resoited to, 59; 
cannot help us against 
foreign invaders, 190, 191; 
centralisation necessitates, 
187-189 ; under Capitalism, 
30 ; Imperialism, 46 ; Marx- 
ism makes use of 70, 71-74 ; 
power begets, 102, 188, 189. 

Wage — earners increasing and 
independent workers decreas- 
hig, 45, 53 ; minimum spinn- 
ing, 161 ; payment in money 
results in exploitation of 
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worker, 154 ; tendency under 
Capitaliam to reduce — owing 
to heavy investment on 
machinery, 2. 

Wab — and atom bomb, 188; 
and non-violence, 189-192, 
201 - 205 ; centralisation 
under Capitalism or 
Socialism leeds to 10, 11, 21, 
22, 50, 51, 102, 103, 187, 188; 
Constructive Piogramme in 
relation to, 192 ; cost of 
present, — 190* difficulties of 
transport during— make an 
international economy im- 
possible, 158 ; inevitable 
under Capitalism, 8, 10, 21- 
24, 112, Fascism, 50-52, 
Nazism, 54 ; physical and 
moral loss due to, 22-24 ; 
under Socialism, 84, 102, 103, 
112; — to end war, 188 ; Villa- 
gism a non-violent way of 
removing the cause for, 189, 
191, 192, 201-205. 

WniArTH — concentration of — 
under Capitalism, 13, 14;even- 
ly distributed under Villa- 
gism, 127, 139; high stand 
ard of living not, 1 5 ; moral 
and spiritual considerations 
outweigh mere acquisition of, 
108, 109-112, 177; plentiful 
under Socialism, 76, 86, 

108 ; produces class hatr- 
ed under Capitalism, 16, 
17 ; required for violent 
resistance, 190; secondary 
under economic organisation 
of the past, 113-117; unequal 
distribution of — in 


13, in U. S. America, 13, 14; 
V8. asceticism, 15, 87 ; va, 
human well-being as goal of 
economic system, 86, 87, 
109-113,118,119,166, 177; 
wasted on armaments and 
war, 112, 113 ; worker’s 

control over — under Socia- 
lism, 106. 

WelIi-Beutg, Human — to be 
aim of economic system, 
84,85.109. 112, 113, 119; 
under Socialism, 75, 79, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 90, 109 ; under 
Villagism, 109, 112, 113, 119, 
120 ; vs. wealth, 86, 87, 109- 
113, 118, 119, 166, 177. 

WssTi The — deluded by 
^'democracy," 183, 184 ; has 
g 1 0 r i 0 D d multiplicity of 
pOBsessions, 16, 86, 87 ; in- 
experienced, 121; its capacity 
foi organisation, 3, 124. 

Women — importance of work 
amongst, 175; their role in 
reconstruction, 174, 176, 

176. 

WoBK — as a great educator, 
193 ; as evil under Socialism, 
87-90; as rebgious duty in 
the past, 116; as worship, 
116, 198 ; dehumanising 

under large-scale production, 
91-97; vs. leisure, 88, 89, 196. 

Working Class— (See Labour.) 

Yarn, — as medium of ex- 
change, 154; hand loom 
paving of mill, 165, 166. 




